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Guillelmus  Brito  and  His  Works 

Lloyd  W.  Daly* 

SOMETIME  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  a  Fran- 
ciscan named  Guillelmus  Brito  was  active  at  Lyons. ^  Very 
little  has  been  known  about  him  as  a  person.^  In  fact  the  only 
useful  information  about  his  early  life  comes  from  the  Chronicle 
of  his  contemporary  and  fellow  Franciscan,  the  peripatetic  Salim- 
bene,  who  writes  of  him  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Lyons  in 
April  of  1249.^  Salimbene  pictures  Guillelmus  as  a  short  man 
with  a  shortness  of  temper  to  match  his  stature.  More  important, 
if  less  colorful,  is  his  statement  of  the  fact  that  Guillelmus  had 
not  yet  finished  {fecerat)  the  book  which  was  known  by  his  name. 
He  is  referring  to  the  so-called  Summa  Britonis  which  is  also  de- 
scribed as  Expositiones  difficiliorum  verborum  de  biblia  or  bibliotheca. 

The  Summa  is  an  extensive  dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It  contains 
some  2500  entries,  many  of  which  run  to  several  columns  in 
length.  The  individual  entries,  which  are  arranged  in  alphabetic 
order,  deal  with  the  forms,  orthography,  derivation,  meanings 
and  use  of  words  in  the  Vulgate.  Many  illustrative  passages  are 
adduced,  not  only  from  the  Bible  itself  but  also  from  Classical 
writers,  from  the  Fathers  and  from  mediaeval  sources,  and  a  good 
deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  problems  of  textual  criticism.  Occa- 
sionally French  glosses  are  also  added. 

This  whole  work  is  modelled  on  and  mainly  compiled  from 
earlier  lexicographical  works.  Its  main  sources  are  the  Etymologiae 
of  Isidore  of  Seville,  the  11th  century  Elementarium  doctrine  erudi- 
mentum  of  Papias  and  the  Derivationes  of  Hugutio  of  Pisa.  Some 
dozen  Classical  authors  are  quoted  and  over  thirty  writers  from 
Augustine  to  the  contemporary  Alexander  of  Villedieu  are  laid 
under  contribution.  Although  its  etymologies  are  as  bizarre  as 
those  of  Hugutio,  from  whom  they  are  largely  drawn,  its  method 
is  good  when  judged  by  contemporary  standards.'*  Haureau  in 
fact  refers  to  it  as  "un  des  ouvrages  les  plus  classiques  du  moyen 
age." 

*  Allen  Memorial  Professor  of  Greek  and  former  Dean  of  the  College,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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Other  works  of  Guillelmus  are  even  less  well  known  and  have 
been  less  studied  than  the  Summa.  One  of  these  is  the  Expositio  in 
prologos  biblie,  a  word-for-word  commentary  on  Jerome's  pro- 
logues to  the  individual  books  of  the  Bible.  This  has  been  printed 
repeatedly  along  with  the  Postillae  of  Nicolas  of  Lyre,  as  it  was, 
e.g.,  in  the  Nuremberg  Bible  of  1493,  where  Nicolas  says,  "nolui 
in  exponendis  dictis  beati  Hieronymi  .  .  .  immorari  .  .  .  quia 
unus  alius  frater  de  ordine  nostro  prologos  biblie  valde  sufficienter 
exposuit:  quod  opus  habetur  communiter"  (vol.  I,  fol.  l"").^ 
Although  Nicolas  says  that  this  work  was  generally  available  and 
Bacon  refers  to  its  widespread  use,^  it  has  not  been  preserved  in 
as  many  copies  as  the  Summa,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  copied 
along  with  the  Summa,  as  e.g.  in  Durham  Cathedral  Ms.  A.  II. 
20.2,  foil.  2-100.  It  is  introduced  by  the  following  verses: 

Partibus  expositis  textus  nova  cura  cor  angit 

Et  fragiles  humeros  onus  inportabile  frangit. 

Biblia  pretendit  obscura  proemia  quedam, 

De  quibus  ignoro  quid,  ut  expedit  et  decet,  edam. 

Mens  opus  hoc  horret,  sensus  ignara  laborem 

lussa  subit,  sed  iussa  nequit  removere  timorem. 

Cur?  Quia  nota  sibi  metuit  succumbere  moli. 

Plus  aliis  de  te  quam  tu  tibi  credere  noli. 

Immoror  obscuris,  leve  transvolo,  sic  brevitati 

Hereo  quod  bre vitas  non  deroget  utilitati. 

Omnipotens  opifex,  operis  dator  huius  et  auctor, 

Ut  stet  opus  fer  opem,  calamum  rege,  sis  mihi  fautor.^ 

Bad  as  these  verses  may  be,  they  make  it  clear  that  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Expositio  {nova  cura)  followed  that  of  the  Summa  {partibus 
expositis  textus) .  There  is  one  reference  in  the  Summa  which  appears 
to  be  a  cross  reference  to  the  Expositio.  At  the  end  of  the  article 
Myrtus  we  read,  "Myrtus  appellatur  arbor  pulcherrima,  Levitici 
xxiii  g,  sicut  patet  in  prologo  leronimi  super  ^achariam."''  The 
reference  to  Leviticus  is  not,  of  course,  in  Jerome,  but  it  is  in  the 
Expositio  on  this  passage  under  the  letter  k.  One  might  conclude 
that  Guillelmus  was  engaged  in  the  writing  of  both  works  at  the 
same  time  so  that  he  would  refer  back  and  forth,  and  that  could, 
indeed,  be  the  case.  Since  there  is,  however,  only  this  one  refer- 
ence from  Summa  to  Expositio  while  there  are  many  in  the  opposite 
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direction  it  seems  likely  that  the  chronological  relationship  indi- 
cated in  the  verse  preface  to  the  Expositio  is  correct.  Also  since  the 
cross  reference  in  question  appears  at  the  end  of  the  article,  it 
could  well  have  been  added  as  an  afterthought  by  Guillelmus, 
most  probably  while  he  was  working  on  the  Expositio.  The  ob- 
servation that  the  Summa  preceded  the  Expositio  had  already  been 
made  by  the  author  of  the  note  in  a  volume  from  the  library  of 
the  Dominicans  of  the  rue  St.  Jacques  {Paris.  Lat.  14970,  fol.  12") 
who  says,  "In  quo  etiam  libro  ipse  facit  multociens  mentionem  de 
quodam  libro  quern  ipse  composuit  qui  vocatur  summa  de 
vocabulis  biblie  seu  ut  communiter  summa  britonis."^  Guillelmus 
himself  is  not  consistent  in  the  Expositio  in  the  way  he  refers  to  the 
Summa,  calling  it  variously  opusculum  de  significationibus  vocabulorum 
biblie,  opusculum  vocabulorum,  opusculum  de  vocabulis,  etc. 

Manuscript  number  62  in  the  Municipal  Library  of  Douai, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Marchiennes  and  is  to  be 
dated  s.  XIII/XIV,^  also  contains  three  minor  grammatical 
treatises  in  verse  on  Hebrew  and  Greek  beginning  on  fol.  226  at 
the  end  of  the  text  of  the  Summa.  These  show  the  following 
prefaces: 

Sicut  doctores  docuerunt  antea  plures, 
Ante  prosam  scripsi,  metrice  modo  pauca  notavi, 
Que  perhibent  nostri  non  contempnenda  moderni, 
Scire  quibus  valeas  varias  discernere  linguas, 
Ne  grecum  reputes  quod  hebreum  dicere  debes. 
Et  quoniam  lingua  reliquas  precessit  hebrea, 
Primitus  hebraica  sed  post  volo  scribere  greca. 

(fol.  226) 

Partes  preposui  quasdam  sermonis  hebrei; 
lam  libet  et  grece  quedam  subiungere  lingue. 
Gramata  grecorum  propono  scribere  primum, 
Ut  melius  pateant  que  scripta  sequencia  signant. 

(fol.  227) 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  Guillelmus'  author- 
ship of  these  bits  especially  in  view  of  the  following: 

Hie  finit  parvus  tractatus  de  nominibus  hebraicis.  Hie  postea 
incipiunt  versus  de  dictionibus  grecis  tarn  in  byblya  quam  extra 
contentis.  Orate  pro  anima  britonis.  (fol.  227^) 
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Furthermore  the  same  treatise  is  to  be  found  in  BerUn  Ms.  916, 
foil.  126-156^,  s.  XIV,  under  the  tide  Brito  metricus}^  Finally  the 
Douai  manuscript  continues  (foil.  250''-259'')  with  a  Latin- 
French  glossary  and  concludes  (fol.  260)  with  versus  ad  sciendum 
nomina  et  ordinem  librorum  biblie  et  quot  capitula  quilibet  liber  habeat.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  ascribe  these  to  Guillelmus  also  since  he 
includes  some  French  glosses  in  the  Summa  and  cites  the  books  of 
the  Bible  with  careful  attention  to  chapter  references.  Further- 
more, as  Haureau  has  pointed  out  (p.  600),  the  verses  on  the 
books  of  the  Bible  also  appear  in  Ms.  176  of  Rouen  and  in  17254 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  following  the  text  of  the  Expositio, 
and  additional  verses  for  remembering  the  number  of  chapters  in 
each  book  of  the  Bible  are  added  in  these  two  manuscripts. 

Haureau  (p.  599)  also  notes  a  work  dealing  with  biblical  text- 
criticism  which  is  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library  under  the 
title  Glossae  Britonis  super  sacram  Scripturam}'^  To  all  of  these  may 
be  added  a  large  volume  of  sermons  which  appear  not  to  be 
preserved  but  are  represented  in  a  Paris  book  list  of  1 304  under 
the  entry 

In  Sermonibus  Britonis  Ixj  pecias  iij  sol.^^ 

Thus  we  have  a  sizable  body  of  works  by  Guillelmus,  all  deal- 
ing in  one  way  or  another  with  biblical  interpretation  and  study. 

Now  to  return  to  the  biographical  data  and  to  see  what  can  be 
added  to  Haureau's  synthesis.  From  Salimbene's  statement  it  is 
clear  that  the  Summa  was  completed  sometime  after  1249.  A 
terminus  ante  quern  is  also  established  by  Haureau  on  the  basis  of 
the  fact  that  the  Summa  was  already  being  cited  by  Roger  Bacon 
in  1272.  The  datable  references  to  Guillelmus  by  Roger  Bacon 
are  from  the  Compendium  studii philosophiae  (1272),^^  but  he  speaks 
of  him  in  much  greater  detail  in  his  undated  treatise  on  Greek 
Grammar. ^^  Here  he  refers  to  "Brito  in  famoso  tractatu  suo,  qui 
vulgatur  apud  omnes,  et  tarn  apud  theologos  quam  alios"  (xlix). 
Although  he  characterizes  the  work  a.s  famosus  the  Doctor  mirabilis 
had  a  very  low  opinion  of  its  value.  In  fact  he  says,  "Britonem  in 
tractatu  suo  de  vocabulis  grammaticis  nolo  sequi  in  aliquo,  quia 
ubique  errat,  vel  dubia  dicit  vel  vana,  vel  probaciones  legitimas 
non  affert  sui  capitis  stulticia  obstinatus"  (xxi).  This  castigation 
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he  supports  by  quoting  verbatim  Guillelmus'  complete  article  on 
tipsana  (xlix)  and  by  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the  prosody 
there  expounded.  We  can  also  extract  a  terminus  ante  quern  for  the 
composition  of  the  Expositio  in  prologos  biblie  from  Bacon's  Com- 
pendium studii  philosophiae  where,  in  ch.  VI  (Brewer  p.  438),  this 
stern  critic  reports,  "omnes  theologi  .  .  .  decepti  vilissima  et 
ficta  auctoritate  Britonis,  cuius  expositione  omnes  in  prologis 
Bibliae  abutuntur."  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  work  in  question 
was  already  in  wide  use  by  1272  and  we  have  seen  that  its 
composition  is  to  be  dated  after  that  of  the  Summa. 

The  celebrity  of  the  works  of  Guillelmus  to  which  Bacon 
testifies,  and  the  amount  of  attention  which  he  pays  them  in 
spite  of  his  low  opinion  of  their  worth  suggests  a  position  of  some 
prominence  for  their  author,  the  kind  of  prominence  which  a 
Paris  master  might  enjoy.  The  authorship  of  the  Summa  became  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
ascribed  to  Adam  Brito,  a  canon  of  St.  Victor  {Paris.  Lat.  14745), 
to  Johannes  Brito  (Toulouse  59),  to  Guillelmus  Fictavensis 
(Nevers  1),  to  Jacobus  de  Padua  {Paris.  Lat.  15694),  to  Guillelmus 
Senonensis  (Mazarine  Lat.  333),  etc.  But  in  Germany  there  is 
still  evidence  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  author's  identity  as  late 
as  the  sixteenth  century.  In  manuscript  M.p.  Th.  f,  30  of  the 
Wiirzburg  Universitatsbibliothek,  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Cathedral  library,  there  is  a  notation  in  a  hand  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century  i^^  "Reputati  et  famatissimi  Gwilhelmi  brittonis 
Doctoris  parisiensis." 

Paris  is  exactly  where  I  believe  we  should  look  for  Guillelmus 
and  where  we  do,  in  fact,  find  him.  The  name  Guillelmus  Brito 
is  not  an  uncommon  one  for  the  period  in  question  but  it  appears 
repeatedly  under  circumstances  which  seem  to  me  to  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  its  bearer  with  our  author.  Glorieux 
lists  no  such  person  among  his  Franciscan  masters, ^^  but  the 
Chartulary  of  the  University  shows  his  trace.  A  "magister  Guil- 
lelmus Brito,  tunc  rector.,'"  appears  as  a  member  of  a  committee 
appointed  on  25  February  1304  to  set  prices  on  books  to  be 
offered  by  a  stationarius  for  copying  by  students. ^^  As  the  editors 
of  the  Paris  Chartulary  point  out,  Guillelmus  Brito  also  appears 
as  Rector  two  days  later,  on  27  February  1304,  attending  an 
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assembly.  ^^  Thus  he  is  well  established  as  holding  the  office  of 
Rector  in  February  of  1304.  Since  the  tenure  of  this  office  was 
normally  of  short  duration'^  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  to  find 
that  by  23  October  1304  a  master  of  this  same  name,  presumably 
the  same  person,  is  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  natio  Gallicana 
at  St.  Julien  le  Pauvre  as  their  Procurator.^" 

If  we  assume  that  Guillelmus  was  at  least  20  years  old  when 
Salimbene  met  him  at  Lyons  in  1249,^^  he  could  not  have  become 
a  master  at  Paris  before  1264,  when  he  would  have  reached  the 
necessary  age  of  thirty-five.  By  the  time  Roger  Bacon  was  re- 
ferring to  the  Summa  in  1272  he  would  have  been  forty-three.  And 
in  1304  he  would  have  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five.  This 
seems  a  possible  curriculum  vitae. 

Incidentally,  Roger  Bacon's  sojourn  in  Paris  during  the  decen- 
nium  following  1257  would  have  made  it  possible  for  him  to  see 
this  master  for  whom  he  later  had  so  little  respect.  In  the  Gram- 
mar and  elsewhere  he  refers  to  him  only  as  Brito.  This  brevity  of 
designation  might  reflect  contempt  or  it  might  suggest  that  he 
knew  only  the  work,  described,  as  it  so  often  was,  simply  as 
Summa  Britonis,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  author.  The  only  other 
contemporary  he  refers  to  in  the  Grammar  is  Robert  Grosseteste 
whom  he  describes  as  sancte  memorie  condam  episcopus  lincolniensis, 
doctor  Jamosissimus  (liii),  but  he  had  good  reason  to  speak  with 
reverence  of  his  former  Oxford  Master. 

Further  occurrences  of  the  name  Guillelmus  Brito  (n)  appear 
in  the  Chartulary  for  the  year  1329  and  for  a  date  between  1329 
and  1336.-^  Obviously  the  possibility  of  identifying  these  refer- 
ences with  the  same  person  decreases  as  the  presumptive  lon- 
gevity increases.  The  last  instance  would  be  highly  improbable, 
and  this  might  seem  to  weaken  the  case  for  the  earlier  date. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  case  for  identifying  the  Rector  of  1304 
with  our  author  receives  some  color  of  probability  from  another 
coincidence.  The  document  of  the  Chartulary  numbered  642  not 
only  reports  the  appointment  of  the  committee  to  fix  prices  to  be 
charged  for  copying  officially  approved  exemplaria  available  from 
the  staiionarius  but  also  gives  one  of  the  rare  copies  of  a  list  of  the 
exemplaria  with  the  number  of  peciae  of  which  each  was  composed 
and  the  approved  prices.  ^^  Two  of  the  items  in  this  list  are  the 
following: 
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In  expositione  Biblie,  xliij  pecias  xxx  den. 

In  prologis  Biblie,  xx  pecias  xvj  den. 

The  second  of  these  items  is  easily  identified,  as  has  been  done  by 
Denifle  and  Chatelain,  with  Guillelmus'  Expositio  in  prologos 
biblie  as  described  above.  The  first  item  is,  a  fortiori,  to  be 
identified  with  the  Summa,  as  the  editors  again  do.  This  identifica- 
tion is,  in  turn,  supported  by  the  size  indicated  for  the  book.  The 
exemplar  was  composed  of  forty-three  peciae,  each  of  which  would 
have  contained  four  folios,^^  giving  a  total  of  172  folios  for  the 
whole  work,  which  corresponds  very  closely  to  my  count  of  169 
folios  for  Ms.  333  (677)  of  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  which  has 
been  identified  as  an  oflFicial  University  exemplar  of  the  Summa 
from  the  fourteenth  century.^^  Thus  Guillelmus  appears  to  have 
been  a  member  of  a  committee  which  controlled  the  production 
and  price  for  copying  of  his  own  works,  a  situation  which  must 
have  occurred  frequently  with  Paris  masters  whose  works  became 
standard.  Finally  the  1338  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the 
Sorbonne^^  lists  four  volumes  which  are  described  as  having  been 
acquired  ex  debito  magistri  Guillermi  Britonis.  Number  29  is  a  copy 
of  the  Sentences  while  50-52  contain  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Numbers  50  and  51  are  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
{Lat.  15784  and  15344)  but  contain  no  notes  or  other  indications 
of  ownership.  The  name,  the  date  and  the  association  with  the 
Sorbonne  make  it  extremely  likely  that  the  original  owner  of 
these  books  was  our  Brito.  The  circumstances  of  the  debt,  as  a 
result  of  which  they  came  to  the  library,  can  hardly  be  guessed 
but  it  seems  a  fair  possibility  that  the  claim  for  the  settlement  of 
the  debt  would  have  been  made  at  Guillelmus'  death.  This 
explanation  would  be  quite  satisfactory  so  far  as  time  is  concerned 
since  it  would  place  the  death  well  before  1338. 

The  Summa  was  put  in  print  at  Ulm  in  the  fifteenth  century 
without  date  (Hain  8396)  under  the  title  Vocabularius  perutilis 
terminos  biblie  novi  et  veteris  testamenti  pregnantes  ac  difficiles  optime 
declarans  per  solennissimum  sacre  theologie  professorem  magistrum  Henri- 
cum  de  Hassia  aggregatus.  Despite  this  title  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  identity  of  the  work,  and  the  ascription  to  Heinrich  von 
Hessen  is  of  no  significance.  This  edition  was  evidently  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  manuscript,  and  that  a  not  very  good  con- 
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temporary  one.  The  Summa  has  not  been  printed  or  edited  again 
and  since  it  occupies  an  important  position  in  the  mediaeval 
lexicographical  tradition,  in  order  to  make  it  more  available  for 
study,  my  wife  and  I  have  undertaken  the  preparation  of  an 
edition. 

The  basis  of  collation  for  this  edition  will  be  Latin  manuscript 
number  39  in  the  collection  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.^^ 
This  manuscript  cannot  be  dated  accurately  but  may  have  been 
written  either  in  the  late  13th  or  in  the  early  14th  century.  It  is 
on  excellent  parchment,  27  x  20  cm.,  with  text  in  two  columns 
of  36  lines  for  the  first  three  gatherings  and  of  32  lines  for  the 
remainder.  The  folios  number  264,  gathered  by  twelves  except  for 
ix  (8  ff.),  xi  (10  ff.),  XXV  (11  ff.)  and  xxiii  (7  ff.).  The  signatures 
are  in  Roman  numerals  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  recto  of  each 
gathering,  and  the  first  six  folios  of  each  gathering  are  marked 
with  small  letters  in  red  from  a  to  f  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  the  recto.  Completion  of  correction  is  indicated  at  the 
end  of  each  gathering  by  the  word  emendatus  at  the  bottom  of  the 
verso.  At  the  end  of  the  last  column  a  note  in  the  hand  of  the 
corrector  reads  s*  fmr  ij""  +  lxv«  +  iiii"'  which  I  take  to  mean 
summa  summarum  ducentum  et  sexaginta  quinque  et  quattuor.  If  this  is  a 
total  of  the  folios  and  I  have  read  it  correctly  as  269,  it  is  off  by 
five.  The  script  and  style  are  those  of  Paris.  The  large  initial  A 
at  the  beginning  is  ornamented  with  gold,  and  initial  letters  at 
the  beginning  of  each  item  of  the  Summa  are  alternately  red  and 
blue,  decorated  with  contrasting  filigree  which  is  drawn  together 
into  a  rope  extending  the  full  length  of  the  column  on  the  left. 
Secondary  capital  letters  are  reinforced  with  yellow.  The  binding 
is  of  green  morocco  of  French  workmanship  of  the  1 8th  century  and 
is  stamped  in  gold  on  the  spine  and  around  the  border  of  the  cover. 

The  colophon  reads: 

Hie  liber  est  scriptus  qui  scripsit  sit  be- 

nedictus.  In  secula  seculorum.  amen. 

Hie  liber  est  beate  marie  regalis  mentis 

Qui  titulum  deleverit.  vel  ab  eadem  eeclesia 

furtive  alienaverit  hune  librum.  Sit 

a  deo  anathema  maranata 

Explicit  iste  liber  sit  scriptor  crimine  liber. 
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Thus  the  manuscript  belonged  to  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Ste.  Marie  de  Royaumont.  The  Hbrary  of  this  monastery,  fifty 
kilometers  north  of  Paris  between  St.  Denis  and  Beauvais,  and 
the  scene  within  Guillelmus'  lifetime  of  the  labors  of  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  survived  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Then  in 
1791,  just  before  the  church  of  this  foundation  of  St.  Louis  was 
demolished  with  the  help  of  gunpowder  and  ox-teams,  what  was 
left  of  the  library,  which  is  reported  to  have  contained  3000 
volumes  plus  36  manuscripts,  was  literally  carted  off.^^  Some 
manuscripts  from  the  library  eventually  reached  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  For  example,  a  manuscript  of  Papias,  which  bears  the 
note  "Iste  liber  est  de  Regali  Monte"  and  is  now  Paris.  Lat. 
Nouv.  Acq.  1911,  came  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  1908/1909 
after  having  been  offered  in  the  Chardin  sale  of  1824  as  number 
1105  and  in  the  Phillipps  sale  of  1896  as  number  946.2^  The 
history  of  our  manuscript  cannot  be  traced  in  such  detail,  but  in 
1955,  some  160  years  after  leaving  Royaumont,  it  reached  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Roger  Bacon's  comment  as  to  the  celebrity  of  the  Summa  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  surviving  copies  would  be  numerous 
and  this  supposition  is  not  without  foundation.  The  work  was  a 
true  classic  of  its  time.  Partial  lists  of  the  manuscripts  have  been 
given  by  Berger,  Haureau,  Wilmart  and  Stegmiiller.  My  own 
survey,  made  largely  in  1959/60,^°  shows  that  there  are  well  over 
a  hundred  manuscripts  extant,  scattered  from  Glasgow  and 
Danzig  in  the  north  to  Naples  in  the  south  and  from  Avranches 
in  the  west  to  Vienna  in  the  east.  The  majority  of  these  have  not 
travelled  far  from  their  original  homes  and  the  geographical 
picture  must  represent  with  tolerable  faithfulness  the  original 
pattern  of  distribution.  Out  of  the  total  I  have  seen  and  studied 
in  some  detail  106,  which  I  list  herewith  by  country,  showing  the 
city  and  library  where  they  are  to  be  found  plus  the  current 
library  number,  the  date  as  given  by  the  catalogue  in  each  case, 
and  some  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  text.'^ 


AUSTRIA 

Hofbibliothek                         1716 

s.  XIII 

Hofbibliothek                       14552 

s.  XIV 

Vienna 

Hofbibliothek 
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BELGIUM 


Antwerp 

Musee  Plantin-Moret 

48 

s.  XV 

Brussels 

Bibl.  Royale 

199 

s.  XIII 
(augmented) 

Bibl.  Royale 

200 

s.  XIV 

Bibl.  Royale 

201 

s.  XIV 

Bibl.  Royale 

202 

s.  XIV 

(incomplete) 

Bibl.  Royale 

203 

s.  XIV 

Bibl.  Royale 

204 

s.  XV 

Bruges 

Bibl.  Municipale 

95 

s.  XIII 

Bibl.  Municipale 

540 

s.  XIII 

Ghent 

Bibl.  de  la  Ville 

et  de  rUniv. 

294(71) 

s.  XIV 

FRANCE 

Avignon 

Bibl.  Municipale 

34 

s.  XIII 

Avranches 

Bibl.  Municipale 

34 

s.  XIII 

Cambrai 

Bibl.  Municipale 

513 

s.  XIV 

Douai 

Bibl.  Municipale 

62 

s.  XV? 

Epinal 

Bibl.  Municipale 

195 

s.  XIV 

Laon 

Bibl.  Municipale 

1 

s.  XIV 

Bibl.  Municipale 

2 

s.  XIV 

Lisieux 

Bibl.  Municipale 

18 

s.  XIV 

Lyons 

Bibl.  Municipale 

127 

s.  XIII/XIV 
(epitome) 

Metz 

Bibl.  Municipale 

327 

s.  XIV 

Bibl.  Municipale 

512 

s.  XIV 

Montpellier 

Bibl.  de  I'Ecole  de 
Medecine 

111 

s.  XIII 
(revision) 

Nevers 

Bibl.  Municipale 

1 

s.  XIV 
(epitome) 

Paris 

Bibl.  Nat. 

Lat. 

521 
522 
523 
592 

593 
594 

600 
611 
612 

s.  XIII 
s.  XIII 
s.  XIII/XIV 
s.  XIII/XIV 
(epitome) 
s.  XIII/XIV 
s.  XIII/XIV 
(epitome) 
s.  XIII 
s.  XIII 
s.  XIII 

7681 

s.  XIII 

10446 

s.  XIII/XIV 

10447 

s.  XIV 

■ 

(epitome) 

10448 

s.  XIII 

12400 

s.  XIII 
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12945 

s.  XIII 

14174 

s.  XIII 

14795 

s.  XIII 

15376 

s.  XIII 
(incomplete) 

15556 

s.  XIII 

15694 

s.  XIII 

16282 

s.  XIII 

16283 

s.  XIII 

17253 

s.  XIII 

17254 

s.  XIII 

Mazarine 

333 

s.  XIV 

Mazarine 

334 

s.  XIV 

Sorbonne 

1212 

s.  XIV 

Ste.  Genevieve 

1211 

s.  XIII 

Reims 

Bibl.  Municipale 

516 

s.  XIII 

Rouen 

Bibl.  Municipale 

175 

s.  XIV 

Soissons 

Bibl.  Municipale 

64 

s.  XIII 

Strasbourg 

Bibl.  Nat.  et  Univ. 

10 

s.  XIV 

Toulouse 

Bibl.  Municipale 

59 

s.  XIV 

(augmented) 

Tours 

Bibl.  Municipale 

31 

s.  XIII 

Bibl.  Municipale 

32 

s.  XIII 

Troyes 

Bibl.  Municipale 

1090 

s.  XIV 

Bibl.  Municipale 

1141 

s.  XIV 

Bibl.  Municipale 

1719 

s.  XIV 

Vend6me 

Bibl.  Municipale 

178 

s.  XIV 
(epitome) 

GERMANY 

Bamberg 

Staatliche  Bibl. 

Phil.      9 

s.  XIV 

Staatliche  Bibl. 

Phil.  150 

s.  XIV 

Erlangen 

Universitatsbibl. 

80 

s.  XIII 

Munich 

Lat. 

3214 

s.  XIV 

Lat. 

3537 

s.  XV 
(augmented) 

Lat. 

3538 

s.  XV 
(epitome) 

Lat. 

21243 

s.  XIV 

Schloss  Harburg 

Furstl.,  Ottingen-Waller- 

L2,2°,17 

s.  XIV 

stein'sche  Bibl. 

Fiirstl.,  Ottingen-Waller-  I,2,2°,21 
stein'sche  Bibl. 

Wijrzburg  Universitatsbibl.  M.p.Th.f.30 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Cambridge  Corpus  Christi  479 

St.  John's  104 

St.  John's  122 
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s.  XIV 


s.  XIV 


3.  XIII/XIV 
s.  XIII 
s.  XIII 


Peterhouse  (Univ.  Libr.) 

122 

s.  XIV 

Durham 

Cathedral 

A.II.20.2 

s.  XIV 

Glasgow 

Hunterian 

452 

s.  XIV 

London 

Brit.  Mus. 

Arundel  165 

s.  XV 
(mutilated) 

Arundel  209 

s.  XIV 

(epitome) 

Burney    39 

s.  XIII 

Burney  307 

s.  XIV 

Sloane  3319 

s.  XIII 

Add.  10350 

s.  XIV 
(augmented) 

Add.  15109 

s.  XV 
(epitome) 

Add.  17743 

s.  XIV 

Manchester 

John  Rylands 

Lat.  412 

s.  XIV 

Oxford 

Balliol 

11 

s.  XIV 

Bodleian 

Douce  239 

s.  XV 
(epitome) 

Rawlinson  C  40 

s.  XIV 
(mutilated) 

Rawlinson  896 

s.  XIV 

Worcester 

Cathedral 

F  13 

s.  XIII/XIV 

Cathedral 

F  61 

s.  XIV 

ITALY 

Florence 

Laurent. 

Lat.  Plut.  XXIX 

> 

Cod.  IV 

s.  XIV 

Padua 

Bibl.  S.  Antonii 

348 

s.  XIV 

Bibl.  Universitaria 

546 

s.  XIV 

Subiaco 

CCLXXI 

s.  XIV 

Vatican 

Borghes. 

349 

s.  XIV 

Palat.  Lat. 

229 

s.  XV 
(epitome) 

Reg.  Lat. 

101 

s.  XIII/XIV 

Vat.  Lat. 

1470 

s.  XIV/XV 

Utrecht 

St.  Gallen 
Zurich 


NETHERLANDS 
Bibl.  d.  Rijksuniv.  210 


Stiftsbibl. 
Zentralbibl 


SWITZERLAND 
234 

351 


s.  XIV 


s.  XIV 
(augmented) 
s.  XV 
(epitome) 


In  addition  to  these  106  copies  the  following  16  are  known  to 
me  only  from  catalogue  description. 
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AUSTRIA 


Graz 

Lilienfeld 


Prague 


Univ.  144 
117 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Bibl.  Publ.  et  Univ.  1485 

Bibl.  Publ.  et  Univ.  1573 

Bibl.  Publ.  et  Univ.  1834 

Kapitel  38 

DENMARK 


c.  1300 
s.  XIV 


s.  XV 
s.  XIV 
s.  XIV 


Copenhagen 

Bibl.  Regia 

Univ.  Arna  Magnaeanske 
Coll. 

Thott  30 
2416  A.M. 

203 

s. 
s. 

XIV 
XIV 

GERMANY 

Berlin 
Erfurt 

Gottingen 
Leipzig 

Staatliche  Bibl. 
Bibl.  Amploniana 
Bibl.  Amploniana 
Univ.  Bibl. 
Univ.  Bibl. 

ITALY 

410 

57 

147 

Luneburg 

123 

62 

s. 
s. 
s. 

s. 
s. 

XIV 
XIV 
XIV 
XIV 
XIV 

Assisi 

Bibl.  Communale 

371 

s. 

XIII/XIV 

Danzig 


Valencia 


POLAND 
Marienbibl.  Q,55 

SPAIN 

Cathedral  177 


s.  XV 


s.  XIII 


Finally  the  following  nine  copies  are  known  to  me  only  on  the 
authority  of  Stegmiiller. 


AUSTRIA 


St.  Florian 
Vorau 

588 

55 

GERMANY 

Breslau 
Halberstadt 
Magdeburg 
Trier 

Univ.  Bibl.                              101 
Domgymnas.                             55 
Domgymnas.                            82 
Stadtbibl.                                541 
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HUNGARY 
Heiligenkreuz  27 

ITALY 
Naples  Bibl.  Naz.  VII  A  32 

SWEDEN 
Uppsala  C  13 

These  lists  are  as  complete  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  them. 
I  have  relied  largely  upon  the  catalogue  collections  of  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Vatican  Library,  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale  of  Paris  and  the  British  Museum.  Still  there 
are  likely  to  be  copies  which  have  escaped  me.  Certainly  a  very 
considerably  larger  number  once  existed,  as  is  indicated  by  medi- 
aeval library  catalogues.  ^^ 

This  survey  makes  it  clear  that  the  Summa  Britonis  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  used  of  the  dictionaries  before  the  era  of  printing. 
In  this  it  is  comparable  to  the  works  of  Papias  and  Hugutio,  the 
latter  of  which  is  known  to  exist  in  194  manuscript  copies. ^^  It 
has  also  shared  the  fate  of  these  and  other  obsolete  dictionaries. 
None  of  the  three  has  been  made  available  in  a  modern  edition. 
Dictionaries  are  not  likely,  as  works  of  literature  are,  to  enjoy  a 
revival  of  interest.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  is  that  they 
may,  in  the  course  of  history,  become  the  object  of  scholarly 
interest  as  documents  of  their  times.  An  edition  of  the  Summa 
Britonis  will  permit  the  scholarly  world  to  assess  its  value  from 
this  point  of  view  more  effectively. 

NOTES 

1 .  To  be  distinguished  in  the  first  place  from  the  better  known  Guillel- 
mus  Brito  sive  Aremoricus  who  was  chaplain  of  Philip  Augustus. 

2.  The  following  is  the  pertinent  bibliography: 

1)  L.  Wadding:  Annales  minorum,  vol.  IV  (Lyons,  1637),  p.  60  [vol. 
VIII  (Quaracchi,  1932),  p.  144]. 

2)  Ch.  Du  Cange:  Glossarium  mediae  et  infimae  latinitatis,  vol.  I 
(Paris,  1840),  praef.,  cap.  XLIX,  p.  30. 

3)  J.  H.  Sbaralea:  Supplementum  et  castigatio  ad  scriptores  trium  ordinum 
S.  Francisci  a  Waddingo  aliisve  descriptos,  cum  adnotationibus  ad 
syllabum  martyrum  eorumdem  ordinum,  part  I  (Rome,  1908), 
pp.  335-6. 
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4)  S.  Berger:  De  glossariis  et  compendiis  exegeticis  quibusdam  medii  aevi 
(Paris,  1879),  pp.  18-25. 

5)  B.  Haureau:  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  vol.  XXIX  (Paris, 
1885),  pp.  583-602. 

6)  G.  Goetz:  Corpus  glossariorum  latinorum,  vol.  I  (Leipzig,  1923), 
p.  226. 

7)  A.  Wilmart:  Analecta  Reginensia,  Studi  e  testi  59  (1933),  311-313. 

8)  A.    Wilmart:    "Un   repertoire   d'exegese,"    Memorial   Lagrange 
(Paris,  1940),  pp.  335  f. 

9)  F.  Stegmiiller:  Repertorium  Biblicum  medii  aevi,  vol.  II  (Madrid, 
1950),  pp.  401-410. 

3.  "Cronica  Fratris  Salimbene  de  Adam  O.M."  (Monumenta  Germaniae 
Historica,  Ser.  1,  vol.  XXXII,  1905-1913),  ed.  O.  Holder-Egger, 
fol.  307a,  p.  233,  23-34.  "Alia  vice  me  existente  ibidem  [Lugduni] 
supervenit  frater  Guillielmus  Britto  ex  ordine  Minorum,  cuius  est 
Libri  memoria;  et  quantum  ad  brevitatem  stature  assimilabatur 
priori  Guillielmo,  cuius  supra  mentionem  feci,  non  autem  quantum 
ad  mores,  quia  magis  furibundus  et  impatiens  videbatur,  ut  parvu- 
lorum  natura  consuevit  habere.  Unde  illud: 

Vix  humilis  parvus,  vix  longus  cum  ratione, 

Vix  reperitur  homo  ruffus  sine  proditione. 
In   conventu    etiam    Lugdunensi    audivi    ipsum   corrigentem    ad 
mensam  praesente  fratre  lohanne  de  Parma  generali  ministro,  et 
papa    Innocentio    quarto    Lugduni    morante.    Et    adhuc    frater 
Guillielmus  non  fecerat  librum  suum,  qui  suo  nomine  titulatur." 

Haureau,  who  read  cuius  est  liber  memoriae  instead  of  cuius  est  libri 
memoria,  believed  that  this  phrase  meant  that  Guillelmus  was  dead 
by  the  time  that  Salimbene  completed  his  Chronicle,  about  1285. 
I  take  it  rather  that  the  phrase  means  something  to  the  effect  that 
Guillelmus'  book  is  well  known.  In  any  case  I  hope  to  show  that 
Guillelmus  was  not  dead  at  this  date. 

4.  Of.  Lloyd  W.  and  B.  A.  Daly,  "Some  Techniques  in  Mediaeval 
Latin  Lexicography,"  Speculum  39  (1964),  229-239. 

5.  Haureau,  op.  cit.  p.  599,  mentions  several  manuscripts  in  which  the 
two  works  {Postillae  and  Expositio)  appear  together,  but  he  appears 
to  have  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  Nicolas  intended  the  Expositio 
to  be  used  along  with  his  Postillae.  Haureau  also  refers  to  the 
Expositio  in  Journal  des  savants  (1892),  p.  523  and  Notices  et  extraits  de 
quelques  manuscrits  latins  de  la  B.N.  4  (Paris,  1892),  185. 

6.  Compendium  studii  philosophiae,  ch.  IV  (Brewer,  p.  438). 

7.  A.  Wilmart:  Analecta  Reginensia,  Studi  e  testi,  59  (1933),  311-313, 
gives  an  imperfect  text  of  these  verses  and  of  those  which  introduce 
and  follow  the  text  of  the  Summa. 
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8.  The  author  of  this  note  ascribes  both  works  to  Adam  of  St.  Victor, 
wrongly,  as  Haureau  has  shown,  op.  cit.,  pp.  588  f. 

9.  Not  s.  XV,  as  in  the  Catalogue  Generale,  vol.  VI,  p.  41. 

10.  V.  Rose,  Die  Hss.-Verzeichnisse  d.  kgl.  Bibl.  zu  Berlin,  13.  Bd.  Verzeich- 
nis.  d.  lat.  Hss.,  zweite  Band,  dritte  Abt.  (Berlin,  1905),  p.  1119. 

1 1 .  I  have  not  seen  this  Ms.  nor  had  Haureau,  who  cites  it  from  Ban- 
dini's  catalogue,  vol.  VI,  p.  41,  and  identifies  it  with  a  work  men- 
tioned by  Sbaralea  under  the  title  Correctio  seu  castigatio  quorumdam 
locorum  sacrae  Scripturae. 

12.  Chartularium  Universitatis  Parisiensis,  vol.  II  (Paris,  1891),  no.  642. 

13.  Haureau's  statement  that  Bacon  shows  evidence  of  familiarity  with 
the  Summa  in  his  Opus  tertium  is  based  on  E.  Charles  {Roger  Bacon,  sa 
vie,  ses  ouvrages,  ses  doctrines  d'apres  des  textes  inedits  [Paris,  1861])  who 
appears  to  have  mistaken  a  fragment  of  Bacon's  Greek  Grammar  in 
Douai  Ms.  691  for  part  of  the  Opus  tertium.  Cf.  E.  Nolan,  The  Greek 
Grammar  of  Roger  Bacon  (Cambridge,  1902),  p.  Ixx.  Thus  1267,  the 
date  of  the  Opus  tertium,  disappears  as  evidence  for  the  date  of  the 
Summa. 

14.  See  note  13. 

15.  Certainly  not  that  of  Burkard  von  Horneck  as  believed  by  O. 
Handwerker:  "Uberschau  iiber  die  frankischen  Hss.  der  Wurz- 
burger  Universitatsbibl.,"  Archiv  des  histor.  Vereins,  Bd.  LXI,  p.  78. 

16.  P.  Glorieux,  Repertoire  des  maitres  en  theologie  de  Paris  au  XIIP  Steele, 
vol.  II  (Paris,  1933). 

17.  Chartularium  Universitatis  Parisiensis,  vol.  II  (Paris,  1891),  no.  642, 
p.  107. 

18.  Cf.  Cod.  Paris.  Lat.  16574,  f.  13.  The  manuscript  contains  statutes  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  entry  in  question  has  to  do  with  the  promul- 
gation of  actions  taken  by  the  procuratores. 

19.  Rashdall,  Powicke  and  Emden,  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  I  (Oxford,  1936),  pp.  313  f. 

20.  Chartularium,  vol.  II,  no.  651,  p.  117. 

21.  Salimbene  completed  his  Chronicle  in  1284  and  revised  it  about 
1288.  By  this  time  he  was  aware  of  the  celebrity  of  the  Summa,  but  in 
speaking  of  Guillelmus  he  looks  back  to  the  time  in  1249  before 
the  Summa  was  completed. 

22.  Chartularium,  no.  703,  p.  165  and  no.  1184,  p.  669. 

23.  For  the  system  of  price  and  quality  control  represented  by  this 
document  cf.  J.  Destrez,  La  pecia  dans  les  manuscrits  universitaires  du 
XII I^  et  du  XI V^  siecle  (Paris,  1935). 
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24.  Cf.  Destrez,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

25.  M.  D.  Chenu, '' Exemplaria  universitaires  des  XIIP  et  XIV^  siecles," 
Scriptorium  7  (1953),  68-80.  The  manuscript,  now  bound,  is  written 
on  poor  quality,  greyish  parchment,  shows  signs  of  much  handling 
and  hard  use,  with  all  the  earmarks  of  such  an  exemplar  as  described 
by  Destrez. 

26.  L.  Delisle,  Le  cabinet  des  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  vol.  Ill 
(Paris,  1881),  pp.  24  and  31. 

27.  See  N.  P.  Zacour,  "A  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Libraries  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  1800,"  The  Library  Chronicle  26 
(1960),  70-71. 

28.  H.  Duclos,  Histoire  de  Rojaumont,  vol.  II  (Paris,  1867),  p.  556. 

29.  Nouvelles  acquisitions  du  Departement  des  Manuscrits  pendant  les  annees 
1907/1908.  Bibliotheque  de  VEcole  des  Charles  70  (1909),  19. 

30.  A  Guggenheim  Fellowship  made  the  autopsy  of  many  of  these 
manuscripts  possible. 

31 .  The  text  of  the  Summa  was  subject  to  addition  and  expansion.  There 
is  much  plus  and  minus  material  which  appears  sometimes  in  the 
margin  and  sometimes  incorporated  into  the  text.  Some  of  this  may 
even  be  attributable  to  the  author  himself.  On  the  other  hand  the 
work  is  large  and  was  subject  to  epitomization  and  abbreviation. 
Some  of  this  is  abridgment  aimed  to  make  the  work  more  useful  for 
younger  students,  but  some  of  it  is  dishonest  copying.  Contamina- 
tion with  other  texts  also  occurs. 

32.  I  have  not  tried  to  collect  this  information  but  note  the  following: 
a  copy  in  the  Dominican  library  at  Dijon  according  to  a  catalogue 
of  the  early  fourteenth  century  (cf.  Collectanea  Franciscana  10  (1940), 
302),  one  acquired  for  the  library  of  Vitalis  of  Bologna  in  1363 
(ibid.,  p.  302),  and  another  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne 
(cf.  L.  Delisle,  Le  cabinet  des  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Mationale, 
vol.  Ill  (Paris,  1881),  p.  55). 

33.  A.  Marigo,  I  codici  manoscritti  delle  " Derivationes'"  di  Uguccione  Pisano 
(Rome,  1936). 
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The  Pride  of  Shakespeare's  Brutus 

Phyllis  Rackin* 

THE  pride  of  Shakespeare's  Caesar,  rising  to  a  climax  just 
before  his  assassination,  is  one  of  the  few  undebated  features 
of  the  play,  and  most  commentators  note  that  the  hubris  blatantly 
displayed  in  Caesar's  last  few  speeches  helps  the  audience  to 
accept  the  assassination.  The  pride  of  Shakespeare's  Brutus,  no 
less  important  to  the  emotional  and  ideological  structure  of  the 
play,  is  much  less  obvious,  partly  because  Brutus'  pride  is  much 
more  subtle  than  Caesar's  and  partly  because  it  is  defined  in 
terms  of  ethical  and  political  ideas  which  have  lost  some  of  their 
currency. 

Contemplating  the  assassination,  Brutus  invokes  the  familiar 
Elizabethan  analogy  between  the  body  politic  and  the  body 
natural.^  In  so  doing  he  invokes  the  symbolic  framework  which 
establishes  the  relationships  among  the  diverse  issues  and  actions 
of  the  play  and  provides,  in  this  case,  an  implicit  refutation  of  the 
position  he  is  about  to  take.  For  Brutus'  political  miscalculations, 
rather  than  being  the  almost  inexplicable  mistakes  of  a  supremely 
virtuous  character,  are  the  manifestations  of  a  clearly  defined 
moral  failing.  Brutus,  of  course,  misses  the  point  of  his  analogy. 
Sensible  of  the  hideousness  of  the  "Insurrection"  within  the 
"little  Kingdome"  to  which  he  likens  himself,  he  does  not  go  on 
to  deduce,  as  he  might  be  expected  to,  that  "Rebels  [ought]  by 
the  Justice  of  the  law  to  be  suppressed,  even  as  the  perturbations 
of  the  mind  must  be  subdued  by  reason."^  Throughout  the  play, 
Brutus  reiterates  his  faith  that  the  passions  must  be  subdued  by 
reason,  but  this  is  the  only  point  where  he  even  uses  the  familiar 
analogy  between  passions  and  populace,  reason  and  monarch. 
And  at  no  point  does  he  draw  from  it  the  implications  that  would 
have  been  automatic  for  Shakespeare's  audience. 

Antony,  in  his  soliloquy  over  the  still-bleeding  corpse  of  Caesar 
(III,  i,  284ff.),  invokes  the  analogy  in  the  familiar  terms  of 
Shakespeare's  English  history  plays,  and  it  is  the  analogy,  with 
its  implications,  that  governs  his  vision  of  the  state.  It  is  sig- 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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nificant,  I  think,  that  Antony  speaks  in  terms  of  Italy  and  not  of 
Rome  and  that  his  prophecy  of  destruction,  like  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle's  in  Richard  II  (IV,  i,  137-150),^  involves  a  perception  of 
supernatural  truth:  in  each  instance,  the  envisioned  curse  does 
come  to  pass,  and  in  each  instance,  the  curse  is  evidence  of  the 
supernatural  implications  of  political  actions.  The  analogy,  in 
Antony's  version,  points  upwards  as  well  as  downwards:  if  dis- 
order in  the  state  has  a  corollary  in  the  perturbation  in  an 
individual  man,  it  also  implies  a  disruption  in  the  tide  of  times 
itself.  To  Antony,  Caesar  is  a  "Monarke"  and  the  "foule  deede" 
of  his  murder  "shall  smell  above  the  earth."  The  cosmic  eruptions 
in  I,  iii  seem  to  confirm  his  view. 

Antony's  own  situation  can  be  seen  in  terms  of  the  analogy. 
Brutus  argues  against  killing  Antony  (II,  i,  182fr.)  on  the  premise 
that  '''Antony,  is  but  a  Limbe  of  Caesar''''  which  "can  do  no  more 
than  Caesars  Arme,  When  Caesars  head  is  off."  To  Brutus,  the 
analogy  suggests  that  Antony  will  be  powerless  after  the  assas- 
sination. But  there  is  another  way  of  reading  the  analogy:  Antony 
says  in  his  soliloquy,  "A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbes  of 
men,"  and  his  own  transformation  into  the  treacherous  dema- 
gogue of  the  funeral  oration  and  the  cold-blooded  political 
manipulator  of  Act  IV  seems  part  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy. 

Brutus'  failure  to  foresee  Antony's  behavior  can  be  seen  as  a 
failure  to  understand  the  implications  of  his  own  metaphor.  Al- 
though Brutus  describes  Antony  as  Caesar's  limb,  he  feels  that 
he  has  done  the  limb  a  service  in  cutting  off  the  head:  he  tells 
the  plebeians  (III,  ii,  44-47)  that  Antony,  "though  he  had  no 
hand  in  [Caesar's]  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a 
place  in  the  Commonwealth."  But  his  own  metaphor  should  have 
told  him  (and  certainly  told  the  audience)  that  neither  Antony 
nor  the  plebeians  could  benefit  from  the  assassination  and  that 
the  commonwealth  Brutus  envisioned  was  a  monster.  Antony's 
grief  for  Caesar  and  the  change  in  Antony's  character  both  show 
that  the  assassination  has  been  anything  but  a  benefit  to  Antony. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  frighteningly  ruthless  Antony  of 
IV,  i  to  the  Antony  shown  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  who  is  a 
harmless,  and  even  a  useful,  member  of  the  state.  When  we  first 
see  Antony,  he  is  running  the  holy  course  of  the  Lupercalia.  The 
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wholesomeness  and  utility  of  his  action  are  attested  not  only  by 
Roman  belief  as  reported  in  Plutarch  but  also  by  Elizabethan 
analogy  as  attested  by  Edward  Forset: 

[In  a  well-ordered  kingdom]  the  meaner  and  ministring  sort,  like 
to  the  feet  and  hands  runne  the  race,  and  catch  the  goale  to  them 
proposed,  in  making  a  happie  kingdome  through  an  happy  people, 
without  any  either  rubbes  in  their  way  by  unrulines,  or  desisting 
from  their  duties  by  a  retrogradation.'* 

Similarly,  Brutus'  misjudgment  of  the  plebeians  results  finally 
in  their  transformation  from  the  comic  revelers  of  the  opening 
scene  to  the  wild  beast  of  III,  iii,  that  tears  the  poet  to  pieces 
simply  because  he  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  conspirators.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  play,  the  plebeians  are  identified  by  occupa- 
tion, and  the  identifications  are  themselves  evidence  of  order  in 
the  commonwealth.  By  the  end  of  Antony's  oration,  they  are  an 
undifferentiated  rabble,  ready  to  "Plucke  downe  Formes,  Win- 
dowes,  any  thing."  The  cobbler's  pun  at  the  beginning,  when  he 
describes  himself  as  "a  Mender  of  bad  soules,"  associates  the 
lowest  part  of  the  body,  and  of  the  body  politic,  with  the  highest. 
In  so  doing,  it  suggests  the  wholesomeness  of  even  the  lowest 
activities  in  a  properly  structured  commonwealth.  In  contrast, 
Antony's  comment  on  the  mob's  response  to  his  speech  ("Mis- 
cheefe  thou  art  a-foot")  suggests  the  evil  of  which  the  lowest 
elements  are  capable  once  the  structure  of  the  commonwealth 
has  been  destroyed. 

Politically,  Brutus'  greatest  error  is  allowing  Antony  to  deliver 
his  funeral  oration.  But  Brutus'  political  miscalculation  here,  like 
his  decision  to  let  Antony  live,  his  decision  to  join  the  conspiracy, 
and  his  political  philosophy  itself,  is  finally  a  more-than-political 
matter:  it  is  the  product  of  a  misconception  of  human  nature  as 
it  is  depicted  in  the  play,  the  evidence  of  a  blindness  to  the  moral 
structure  of  the  universe  in  which  Shakespeare  places  him. 

Brutus'  misjudgment  of  the  mob,  his  failure  in  his  political 
calculations  to  recognize  and  provide  for  their  irrationality,  their 
propensity  for  evil,  and  their  consequent  need  for  control  from 
above,  stems  from  his  misjudgment  of  human  nature,  which  also 
denies  the  power  of  the  passions,  the  human  propensity  for  evil, 
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and  the  consequent  inadequacy  of  natural  philosophy  unaided  to 
deal  with  the  human  condition.  Like  Swift's  Houyhnhnms, 
Brutus  sees  no  reason  why  '"''reason  alone"  should  not  be  fully 
"sufficient  to  govern  a  rational  creature."^  After  the  assassination, 
he  tells  Antony: 

Our  Reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you  Antony,  the  Sonne  of  Caesar^ 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

To  the  mob  he  says,  "heare  mee  for  my  cause."  It  is  often  re- 
marked that  Brutus'  speech  is  designed  for  an  audience  of 
Brutuses.  It  is  equally  true  that  Brutus  acts  as  if  he  lived  in  a 
world  of  Brutuses  and  that  he  persists  in  this  opinion  even  in  the 
face  of  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary.  When  the  mob  cries  "Let 
him  be  Caesar,'"  Brutus  shows  himself  as  ignorant  of  their  meaning 
as  they  are  of  his,  for  he  leaves  them  alone  in  the  market  place  to 
hear  Antony.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  he  is  able  to  say,  "My  heart 
doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  my  life,  /  I  found  no  man,  but  he  was 
true  to  me."  Antony's  betrayal  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience,  if  not  of  Brutus. 

Brutus'  pride,  like  that  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  is  an  inordinate 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  his  own  kind;  it  is  the  pride  of  the  natural 
philosopher  who  feels  that  human  reason  is  adequate  to  all 
things.  It  is  the  pride  that  ignores  the  existence  of  original  sin 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  grace  from  above  to  do  what 
unaided  man  cannot  do  for  himself.  And  it  has  as  its  corollary 
the  political  philosophy  that  ignores  the  weakness  and  inherent 
evil  in  the  lower  orders  and  the  consequent  necessity  that  they, 
like  the  lower  elements  in  man  himself,  be  governed  by  a  higher 
power. 

The  hazards  of  applying  Christian  political  and  theological 
concepts  to  a  play  set  in  pre-Christian  times  have  been  forcefully 
stated  in  Roland  Mushat  Frye's  Shakespeare  and  Christian  Doctrine. 
Professor  Frye  points  out  that  "even  when  Shakespeare  places  in 
the  mouths  of  his  pagan  characters  words  which  are  remarkably 
similar  to  Christian  judgments,  he  never  so  violates  dramatic 
propriety  as  to  have  imported  basic  Christian  judgments  into  the 
Roman  and  other  pre-Christian  plays. "^  However,   I  am  not 
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arguing  here  that  Shakespeare  is  making  his  Romans  Eliza- 
bethans, but  simply  that  the  play  as  a  whole  offers  a  comment  on 
the  Roman  spirit  from  an  Elizabethan  point  of  view.  Not,  that  is, 
that  the  Romans  are  talking  like  Elizabethans,  but  instead  that 
they  are  talking  as  an  Elizabethan  imagines  a  Roman  to  talk. 
The  many  orations,  the  austerity  of  the  style,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  names  "Rome"  and  "Roman":  all  these  suggest  a 
conscious  effort  to  evoke  a  sense  of  the  classical  world. 

The  world  evoked,  however,  is  not  the  Rome  of  modern  classi- 
cal historians.  It  is  a  world  in  which  clocks  strike  and  men  wear 
hats,  a  world  in  which  the  Roman  tribunes  rebuke  the  plebeians 
in  language  borrowed,  not  from  Plutarch,  but  from  a  sixteenth- 
century  preacher's  condemnation  of  Stoicism.  To  the  tribunes  in 
the  opening  scene,  the  commoners  rejoicing  in  Caesar's  triumph 
are  "blocks  .  .  .  stones  .  .  .  worse  than  senseless  things."  And 
to  the  English  translator  of  Henry  Bullinger's  sermons,  the  Lord, 
unlike  the  Stoics,  would  not  "have  us  to  be  altogether  benumbed, 
like  blocks  and  stocks  and  senseless  stones."  Arguing  the  lawful- 
ness of  feasting  and  merrymaking,  BuUinger  explains  that  the 
argument  is  necessary  "because  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  certain 
senseless  Stoics,  and  other  new  sprung  up  hypocrites,  the  Carthu- 
sian monks,  who,  as  they  go  about  to  make  men  mere  blocks,  so 
do  they,  with  most  tragical  outcries,  condemn  utterly  all  allow- 
able pleasure  and  lawful  delights."^ 

Brutus  is  identified  from  the  first  with  the  Stoical  position  con- 
demned by  Bullinger.  His  abstention  from  the  revelry  in  Act  I  is 
self-conscious  and  perhaps  even  self-righteous  ("I  am  not  Game- 
som:  I  do  lacke  some  part  /  Of  that  quicke  Spirit  that  is  in 
Antony).  Brutus'  reaction  to  Portia's  death  illustrates  what 
Bullinger  calls  "the  unsavoury  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  touching 
their  indolentia  or  lack  of  grief."  According  to  Bullinger,  "the 
Stoics  of  old  did  foolishly  describe  the  valiant  man  to  be  such  an 
one,  as,  laying  aside  the  nature  of  man,  should  be  affected  alike 
in  adversity  and  prosperity,  in  sorrowful  matters  and  joyful 
things;  yea,  and  such  an  one  as  should  be  moved  with  nothing 
whatsoever."^ 

Whatever  their  practice,  certainly  this  is  the  ideal  of  the 
Romans  in  Shakespeare's  play;  and  the  disparities  between  ideal 
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and  practice  serve,  I  think,  as  an  implicit  statement  of  the  im- 
practicality  of  the  ideal.  Brutus,  of  course,  comes  closest  to 
achieving  it,  and  thus  he  enjoys  the  reverence  of  all  of  the  other 
characters.  Thus  too  he  is  uniquely  qualified  to  demonstrate  the 
final  inadequacy  of  the  Stoic  ideal,  even  for  a  man  with  the 
surpassing  virtue  of  a  Brutus.  When  Brutus  commits  suicide,  he 
does  not  simply  violate  his  ideal;  he  also  demonstrates  the  hazards 
of  following  it.  According  to  Bullinger,  when  the  Stoics  "went 
about  to  have  patience  over  exquisite  and  too  precise,  they  took 
away  the  force  thereof  out  of  the  life  of  man."  To  Bullinger,  strict 
adherence  to  the  Stoic  ideal  of  patience  leads  inevitably  to 
desperation : 

Thus  much  did  I  mind  to  say,  to  the  intent  that  I  might  revoke 
godly  minds  from  desperation;  lest  perad venture  they  do  therefore 
out  of  hand  forsake  to  seek  after  patience,  because  they  cannot 
utterly  shake  off  the  natural  motions  of  grief  and  heaviness:  which 
can  not  choose  but  happen  to  them  which  of  patience  do  make  a 
kind  of  senselessness,  and  of  a  valiant  and  constant  man  a  senseless 
block,  or  a  stone  without  passions.^ 

Thus,  Brutus'  abrupt  reversal  in  V,  i,  116-136  is  explicable. 
Brutus'  philosophy,  which  prohibits  suicide  theoretically,  is  in- 
adequate to  prevent  it  in  a  practical  instance.  By  making  exces- 
sively great  demands  on  himself,  Brutus  is  unable  to  bear  ad- 
versity with  the  patience  that  Bullinger's  Christian,  who  has  "the 
spiritual  consolation  of  his  God  and  creator,"  can  achieve. ^"^  The 
apparent  inconsistency  between  the  Stoic  Brutus  who  says. 

Even  by  the  rule  of  that  Philosophy, 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato,  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himselfe,  I  know  not  how: 
But  I  do  finde  it  Cowardly,  and  vile, 

and  the  Brutus  who  says  eight  lines  later, 

No  Cassius,  no: 

Thinke  not  thou  Noble  Romane, 

That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome, 

He  beares  too  great  a  minde 

is  less  important  than  the  pride  which  underlies  and  finally 
explains  the  relationship  between  the  two  contrasting  positions. 
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There  is,  of  course,  an  important  difference  between  the  two 
statements,  for  if  pride  and  despair  are  potential  in  the  Stoic 
position  of  the  first,  they  are  actual  in  the  words  of  the  second. 
According  to  Hooker's  "Learned  Sermon  on  the  Nature  of 
Pride," 

What  is  virtue  but  a  medicine,  and  vice  but  a  wound?  Yet  we  have 
so  often  deeply  wounded  ourselves  with  medicines,  that  God  hath 
been  fain  to  make  wounds  medicinable;  to  cure  by  vice  where 
virtue  hath  stricken;  to  suffer  the  just  man  to  fall,  that  being 
raised,  he  may  be  taught  what  power  it  was  which  upheld  him 
standing.^^ 

That  Brutus  rejects  this  cure  is  shown  by  his  second  statement. 
That  he  is  particularly  susceptible  to  the  wound  is  shown  by  his 
first.  For  it  is  the  very  virtue  of  Brutus  that  makes  him  most 
vulnerable  to  the  sin  of  pride  and  the  very  excellence  of  his 
Stoicism  that  makes  him  best  qualified  to  demonstrate  its  inade- 
quacies as  a  rule  of  life. 

The  fact  of  Brutus'  virtue  is  attested  throughout  the  play:  all 
of  the  characters  acknowledge  it,  and  Antony's  final  statement 
(which,  like  his  soliloquy  over  Caesar's  corpse  and  his  oration  to 
the  crowd,  is  probably  directed  as  much  to  the  audience  as  to  the 
other  characters  on  stage) ^^  sums  up  Brutus'  excellence:  he  is 
the  epitome  of  natural  virtue.  And  yet,  the  very  terms  in  which 
Antony  speaks  are  a  reminder  that  Brutus'  virtue  is  of  a  particular 
and  limited  sort.  If  he  is  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  he  is 
still  not  nobler  than  the  Roman  standard  itself;  and  if  "Nature 
might  stand  up,  /  And  say  to  all  the  World;  This  was  a  man," 
Nature  itself  has  certain  limitations.  BuUinger  describes  them  as 
follows: 

Nature  without  grace  is  herein  without  force  and  effect.  But 
whereas  some  of  the  Gentiles  bear  the  name  and  praise  of  right- 
eousness .  .  .  they  have  that  not  of  their  own  ability,  but  of  the 
Grace  of  God.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  if  any  of  the  Gentiles  be  saved, 
then  are  they  saved,  not  by  the  works  of  nature,  or  their  own 
deserts,  but  by  the  mercy  of  God  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Moreover,  the  law  of  nature  is  not  graffed  of  God  in  man  to  the 
intent  that  it,  without  grace  and  Christ  should  work  man's  salva- 
tion; but  rather  to  teach  us  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  thereby 
to  convince  us  to  be  sinners,  and  without  excuse  before  the  Lord.^' 
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Brutus  dies  unconvinced.  His  last  major  speech,  with  the 
sharply  ironic  "My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  my  life,  /  I 
found  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me,"  is  a  reassertion  of  the 
misconception  that  led  to  his  downfall — his  inordinate  faith  in 
human  righteousness,  his  Stoic  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  and  evil. 

Brutus'  failure  to  recognize  the  moral  limitations  of  human 
nature  is  analogous,  not  only  to  his  failure  to  recognize  the 
political  limitations  of  the  populace,  but  also  to  his  constant 
insistence  upon  disregarding  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Human 
knowledge,  no  less  than  human  nature,  has  certain  limitations, 
and  in  his  failure  to  recognize  them,  Brutus  demonstrates  the 
intellectual  pride  of  the  Stoic.  Hooker  describes  the  relationship 
between  intellectual  pride  and  spiritual  pride  as  follows: 

If  we  have  indeed  our  fruit  in  holiness,  notwithstanding  we  must 
note,  that  the  more  we  abound  therein,  the  more  need  we  have  to 
crave  that  we  may  be  strengthened  and  supported.  Our  very 
virtues  may  be  snares  unto  us.  The  enemy  that  waiteth  for  all 
occasions  to  work  our  ruin,  hath  ever  found  it  harder  to  overthrow 
an  humble  sinner,  than  a  proud  saint.  There  is  no  man's  case  so 
dangerous  as  his,  whom  Satan  hath  persuaded  that  his  own  right- 
eousness shall  present  him  pure  and  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God. 
If  we  could  say,  "we  are  not  guilty  of  any  thing  at  all  in  our  own 
consciences,"  (we  know  ourselves  far  from  this  innocency,  we 
cannot  say,  we  know  nothing  by  ourselves;  but  if  we  could,)  should 
we  therefore  plead  not  guilty  in  the  presence  of  our  Judge,  that  sees 
further  into  our  hearts  than  we  ourselves  are  able  to  see.^^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Brutus  realizes  this  limitation  in 
human  vision,  when  he  tells  Cassius  (I,  ii,  62-63)  "the  eye  sees 
not  it  selfe  but  by  reflection,  /  By  some  other  things."  Cassius, 
like  Hooker's  Satan,  urges  Brutus  to  see  his  own  virtues,  and 
Brutus  responds,  "Into  what  dangers,  would  you  /  Lead  me 
Cassius?  I  That  you  would  have  me  seeke  into  my  selfe,  /  For  that 
which  is  not  in  me?"^^  But  by  Act  III,  after  the  assassination, 
Brutus  is  able  to  tell  Antony  that  the  visible  spectacle  of  the 
bloody  conspirators  (a  spectacle  visible  to  the  audience  as  well  as 
to  Antony)  is  delusory:  "Yet  see  you  but  our  hands,  /  And  this, 
the  bleeding  businesse  they  have  done :  /  Our  hearts  you  see  not, 
they  are  pitifull." 
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According  to  Forset,  the  soul,  as  a  punishment  for  aspiring  to 
perfect  knowledge,  "hath  ever  since  beene  stinted  at  a  measure  of 
understanding  acquirable  by  the  organs  of  the  body  (the  which  to 
seeke  to  exceed  is  a  renouncing  of  humilitie,  yea  a  forgetting  of 
our  humane  imbecilitie,  &  a  curiositie  beyond  sobrietie:)  so  is 
each  soveraigne  power  listed  &  confined  to  his  owne  territories 
.  .  .  the  which  who  so  is  not  contented  with,  is  accounted 
blamable  of  a  presumptuous  &  unjust  usurpation  beyond  the 
bounds  to  him  assigned. "^^  The  two  terms  of  Forset's  analogy 
apply  equally  well  to  Brutus'  situation.  On  the  level  of  overt 
action,  Brutus'  crime  is  his  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  a 
presumptuous  and  unjust  usurpation  in  the  state.  On  the  level  of 
inner  action,  Brutus'  sin  is  the  "renouncing  of  humilitie"  and 
"forgetting  of  our  humane  imbecilitie"  to  which  Forset  compares 
political  usurpation.  Moreover,  the  two  actions  are  completely 
interrelated.  For  if  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  the 
lower  elements  in  the  commonwealth  and  of  his  own  vision  of 
Caesar's  nature  leads  Brutus  to  join  the  conspiracy,  the  effect  of 
his  joining  it  is  to  remove  the  power  that  controlled  the  plebeians 
and  to  place  Brutus  in  situations  of  ever-increasing  pre-eminence 
and  thus  to  confirm  him  in  his  inordinate  confidence  in  his  own 
virtue  and  judgment.  Brutus'  moral  ascendancy  over  Cassius  and 
the  other  conspirators,  the  blatant  corruption  of  the  triumvirs, 
the  multifarious  evil  and  disorder  resulting  from  the  death  of 
Caesar:  all  these  insure  that  Brutus  will  be  so  unequivocally  the 
noblest  Roman  on  the  scene  that  he  will  be  increasingly  con- 
firmed in  his  pride. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  values  of  freedom, 
honor,  and  self-control  that  Cassius  urges  Brutus  to  join  the 
conspiracy.  When  Brutus  finally  makes  his  decision,  he  says 
(II,  i,  62-64),  "O  Rome,  I  make  thee  promise,  /  If  the  redresse 
will  follow,  thou  receivest  /  Thy  full  Petition  at  the  hand  of 
Brutus y  In  this  speech  the  word  Rome  occurs  six  times  in  fourteen 
lines.  Ligarius,  in  his  excitement  at  Brutus'  hint  of  the  conspiracy 
(II,  i,  352-3),  swears  "By  all  the  Gods  that  Romans  bow  before" 
and  addresses  Brutus  as  "Soule  of  Rome."  R.  A.  Foakes  has 
pointed  out  that  although  the  words  Rome  and  Roman  occur 
seventy-two  times  during  the  play,  between  the  end  of  Act  III 
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and  Antony's  final  tribute  to  Brutus  they  "occur  only  in  the 
mouths  of  the  rebels. "^^  It  would  seem  then  that  the  conspiracy, 
both  in  its  faults  and  in  its  virtues,  is  presented  as  a  manifestation 
of  "the  Roman"  and  that  Brutus,  when  he  becomes  its  guiding 
spirit,  becomes  also  the  leading  manifestation  of  the  soul  of  Rome. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  in  a  passage  that  is  notable  for 
punning  in  a  play  generally  lacking  in  puns,  Cassius  describes  the 
pride  of  Caesar  by  saying  that  he  is  the  sole  occupant  of  Rome, 
The  punning  lines,  "Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  Roome  enough/ 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  onely  man,"  occur  in  a  speech  which 
mentions  Rome  three  additional  times  within  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  pun.  Cassius  is  afraid  that  with  Caesar  living  there 
is  no  room  for  anyone  else  to  be  a  Roman — "When  could  they 
say  (till  now)  that  talk'd  of  Rome,  /  That  her  wide  Walkes 
incompast  but  one  man?"  He  reminds  Brutus  that  "There  was  a 
Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brook'd  /  Th'eternal  Divell  to 
keepe  his  State  in  Rome,  /  As  easily  as  a  King."  Brutus  joins  the 
conspiracy,  as  it  were,  in  an  effort  to  banish  the  eternal  devil 
from  Rome,  for  he  sees  Caesar's  ambition  as  the  only  source  of 
evil  in  an  otherwise  innocent  situation.  He  asks  the  populace 
after  the  assassination,  "Who  is  heere  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a 
Roman?"  But  when  all  have  room  to  be  Romans,  even  the 
noblest  Roman  of  all  becomes  subject  to  the  very  failings  that 
marred  the  greatness  of  the  man  he  killed.  The  pride  (the  eternal 
glory  and  the  fatal  flaw)  of  Rome  and  of  Caesar  remains  intact. 
The  assassination  does  not  destroy  it  but  serves  instead  to  demon- 
strate the  pervasiveness  of  its  force  and  the  multiplicity  of  its 
operations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Caesar  is  the  foremost  man  of  all 
his  world  and  the  victim  of  the  pride  to  which  his  high  position 
makes  him  especially  vulnerable.  By  killing  Caesar,  Brutus  ac- 
quires for  a  time  the  foremost  position  in  the  world  of  Rome  and 
with  it  the  pride  that  seems  its  inevitable  accompaniment.  There 
is  an  ironic  ambiguity  in  Brutus'  words  to  his  fellow  conspirators, 
"O  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesars  Spirit,  /  And  not  dismem- 
ber Caesar  V  (H,  i,  189-90).  For  after  the  dismembering  of 
Caesar,  Brutus  seems  to  "come  by"  Caesar's  spirit  in  a  way  he 
never  anticipated  and  never  will  recognize.  This  transference  is 
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shown  symbolically  in  three  crucial  scenes,  all  of  which  involve 
Shakespearean  modifications  of  Plutarch.  In  the  first,  the  scene 
following  the  assassination,  Shakespeare  has  the  conspirators 
bathe  their  hands  in  Caesar's  blood,  an  act  which  suggests  a 
ritualistic  assumption  of  Caesar's  qualities.  In  the  second,  the 
response  of  the  mob  to  Brutus'  oration,  Shakespeare  has  the 
plebeians  shout,  "Let  him  be  Caesar^^  and  ''" Caesars  better  parts,  / 
Shall  be  Crown'd  in  Brutus.'''  And  in  the  third,  the  ghost  who 
visits  Brutus  at  Sardis,  identifying  himself  as  "Thy  evill  Spirit 
Brutus,''"  is  also  identified  by  Shakespeare  (although  not  by 
Plutarch)  as  the  ghost  of  Julius  Caesar. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  to  deny  that  there  is  an  important 
difference  between  Caesar's  pride  and  Brutus'.  Caesar's  proud 
spirit  leads  him  to  deny  his  participation  in  the  common  weak- 
ness of  mankind : 

I  could  be  well  mov'd,  if  I  were  as  you, 

If  I  could  pray  to  moove,  Prayers  would  moove  me: 

But  I  am  constant  as  the  Northerne  Starre, 

Of  whose  true  fixt,  and  resting  quality, 

There  is  no  fellow  in  the  Firmament. 

The  Skies  are  painted  with  unnumbred  sparkes. 

They  are  all  Fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine: 

But,  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place. 

So,  in  the  World;  'Tis  furnish'd  well  with  Men, 

And  Men  are  Flesh  and  Blood,  and  apprehensive; 

Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  One 

That  unassayleable  holds  on  his  Ranke, 

Unshak'd  of  Motion :  and  that  I  am  he, 

and  to  ignore,  ridiculously,  the  implications  of  the  manifest 
infirmity  of  his  own  lower  parts : 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 
Than  what  I  feare:  for  alwayes  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  eare  is  deafe. 

Brutus,  in  contrast,  would  deny  the  common  weakness  itself  and 
ignore,  tragically,  the  manifest  infirmity  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body  politic. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  that  the  body  politic  is  Rome  and  not 
England  and  that  Brutus'  pride,  unlike  Caesar's  hubris,  is  not  re- 
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garded  as  a  failing  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  pre-Christian 
world  in  which  he  is  placed.  But  this  very  fact,  if  it  helps  to 
exonerate  Brutus  from  some  of  the  blame  that  would  attach  to 
him  in  an  Elizabethan  context,  serves  also,  in  an  Elizabethan 
theater,  as  an  implicit  comment  on  the  limitations  of  his  world. 
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"Much  Virtue  in  If" 
in  Shakespeare's  Comedies 

Peter  B.  Murray* 

THE  world  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  is  a  world  of  possibility 
in  which  the  magic  of  make-believe  adds  a  dimension  of 
hope  to  the  grim  reality  of  the  working-day  world.  Pretense  is 
usually  evil  in  the  tragic  world,  but  in  the  world  of  comedy 
many  characters  take  on  a  new  degree  of  freedom  and  a  new 
richness  by  disguising  themselves.  Through  these  characters 
Shakespeare  develops  the  positive  values  of  an  imaginative  ap- 
proach to  life,  showing  how  the  art  of  poet,  dramatist,  and  actor 
may  have  real  social  and  psychological  utility.  He  typically 
makes  the  audience  feel  that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between 
play-acting  and  happy  endings.  Frequently  he  does  this  by  end- 
ing the  play  in  a  way  that  stresses  the  importance  of  the  dramatic 
illusion  itself  in  relation  to  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict.  In 
this  connection  he  sometimes  makes  artful  use  of  "if"  as  a  word 
suggesting  that  identities  and  actions  are  conditional  and  that 
happy  endings  depend  on  pretense. 

As  Tou  Like  It  holds  the  key  to  the  use  of  "if"  to  link  make- 
believe  and  peace-making.  In  the  last  scene,  just  before  the 
weddings  are  to  be  celebrated.  Touchstone  pokes  fun  at  foolish 
quarrels.  He  concludes  by  explaining  how  to  avoid  a  duel  and 
yet  retain  honor.  After  naming  the  seven  degrees  of  the  lie,  he 
says: 

All  these  you  may  avoid  but  the  Lie  Direct,  and  you  may  avoid 
that  too,  with  an  If.  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up 
a  quarrel,  but  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them 
thought  but  of  an  If:  as,  '7/  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so' ;  and  they 
shook  hands  and  swore  brothers.  Your  If  is  the  only  peacemaker. 
Much  virtue  in  If.  (V.iv.102-108) 

NOTE:  All  quotations  of  Shakespeare  are  from  the  text  of  George  Lyman 
Kittredge,  The  Complete  Works  oj  Shakespeare  (Boston,  1936).  The  "ifs"  are  not 
italicized  in  the  original. 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Of  particular  note  here  is,  "Your  If  is  the  only  peacemaker. 
Much  virtue  in  //"."  These  words,  coming  at  the  moment  of 
peacemaking,  command  our  attention  despite  Touchstone's  ab- 
surd purpose  in  speaking  them.  Shakespeare  has  him  say  that  if 
men  will  agree  to  pretend  that  their  quarrel  is  not  real,  then  they 
can  have  peace.  To  insist  on  facing  reality  in  a  quarrel  is  to  be 
forced  to  fight;  to  enter  into  pretense  may  be  the  way  to  health. 

What  Touchstone  says  about  the  place  of  "if"  in  peacemaking 
is  amply  demonstrated  in  the  action  of  the  play,  for  the  basis  of 
the  lovers'  happiness  is  a  series  of  "ifs"  associated  with  artful 
feigning,  Rosalind,  masked  as  Ganymede,  begins  it  all  by  saying 
to  the  love-sick  Orlando,  "I  would  cure  you,  if  yon  would  but 
call  me  Rosalind  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote  and  woo  me" 
(III.ii.447-449).  Offered  the  unique  chance  to  play  herself  3X  one 
remove,  Rosalind  discovers  the  real  possibilities  in  the  role.  Her 
situation  gives  her  just  enough  self-detachment  to  enable  her  to 
enter  imaginatively  into  her  part  and  not  lose  herself  in  it.  Her 
experience  of  being  in  love  is  enriched,  she  gains  insight  into 
herself  and  others,  and  she  becomes  a  vastly  more  complex  and 
fascinating  personality  than  she  seems  to  be  when  we  first  meet 
her.  Perceiving  these  values  in  play-acting,  she  tries  to  bring 
others  to  an  equal  degree  of  detachment-and-involvement.  All 
the  world's  a  stage,  but  most  people  are  "merely"  players,  as 
Jaques  says,  and  Rosalind  does  her  best  to  teach  Orlando,  Phebe, 
and  Silvius  to  play  their  roles  creatively  and  not  to  let  themselves 
be  mere  stereotypes  who  let  their  roles  play  them. 

After  her  pretending  has  brought  these  three  together  in  a 
tableau  of  frustrated  love,  each  of  them  turns  to  the  one  who 
spurns  him  and  says,  "If"  you  are  in  love,  "why  blame  you  me 
to  love  you?"  (V.ii. 109-1 14).  When  it  is  Rosalind's  turn,  she 
prepares  the  iffy  ground  for  their  happiness.  Everything  depends 
on  Ganymede  being  really  Rosalind: 

Pray  you,  no  more  of  this;  'tis  like  the  howling  of  Irish  wolves 
against  the  moon.  [To  Silvius]  I  will  help  you  if  I  can.  — [To  Phebe] 
I  would  love  you  if  I  could.— To-morrow  meet  me  all  together.- 
\To  Phebe]  I  will  marry  you  ij  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  I'll  be 
married  to-morrow.  — [To  Orlando]  I  will  satisfy  you  if  ever  I  satis- 
fied man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow.  —  [  To  Silvius]  I  will 
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content  you  if  what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to-morrow.  (V.ii.118-128) 

And  in  the  final  scene,  just  before  going  off  to  change  back  from 
Ganymede  to  herself,  Rosalind  urges  their  compact  once  more: 

You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 

You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here? 
Duke  S.     That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 
Ros.  And  you  say  you  will  have  her  when  I  bring  her? 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Ros.  You  say  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing? 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 

You'll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd? 
Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  You  say  that  you'll  have  Phebe,  if  she  will? 

Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing. 

Ros.  I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 

(V.iv.6-18) 

Only  a  few  moments  after  Rosalind's  exit,  Touchstone  speaks 
his  lines  on  the  virtue  of  "if"  in  peacemaking,  and  these  are 
followed  immediately  by  the  entrance  of  Hymen  and  Rosalind. 
The  word  "if"  is  on  everyone's  lips: 

Ros.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours.  [To  Duke.] 

To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours.  [To  Orlando.] 

Duke  S.     If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  daughter. 

Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  shape,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 

Why  then,  my  love  adieu ! 

Ros.  I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he.  [To  Duke.] 

I'll  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he.  [To  Orlando.] 
Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she.  [To  Phebe.] 

(V.iv.  122-1 30) 

Hymen,  too,  is  concerned  that  present  appearances  should  be 
true:  all  will  be  well  with  the  lovers  "7/ truth  holds  true  contents" 
(V.iv.l36). 

A  minute  later  all  the  hostile  parties  are  reconciled  and  Duke 
Senior  directs  the  rites  of  joy  to  begin.  Then  Rosalind  steps  in 
front  of  the  other  players  to  address  the  audience.  As  part  of  her 
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epilogue  she  says  "7/  I  were  a  woman  .  .  ." !  Those  in  the 
audience  who  are  attentive  are  suddenly  made  to  see  the  full 
extent  of  the  make-believe  required  to  bring  about  the  happy 
ending.  The  weddings  depend  not  only  on  the  "ifs"  associated 
with  Rosalind  pretending  to  be  Ganymede  and  being  able  to 
return  to  her  own  identity  at  will,  but  also  on  the  "if"  of  a  boy 
actor  pretending  to  be  a  girl. 

In  several  of  his  other  comedies  Shakespeare  uses  "if"  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  pattern  defined  in  As  Tou  Like  It.  In  the  last  scene  of 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  "if"  emphasizes  the  conditional  quality  of 
identity  in  a  madly  twinned  world.  Adriana  has  just  questioned 
whether  her  eyes  can  discern  her  husband  truly  when  /Emilia 
steps  forward  to  claim  her  husband: 

Speak,  old  ^geon,  if  thou  be'st  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once  call'd  yEmilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burthen  two  fair  sons. 
O,  if  thou  be'st  the  same  yEgeon,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  Emilia ! 
Mge.         If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  Emilia. 

If  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 

That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft?  (V.i.341-348) 

Antipholus  of  Syracuse  discovers  his  true  identity  through  his 
relationship  to  others,  and  he  hopes  for  Luciana's  love,  though 
he  still  fears  that  all  may  be  an  illusion: 

Adr.  And  are  not  you  my  husband? 

E.  Ant.      No;  I  say  nay  to  that. 

S.  Ant.      And  so  do  I.  Yet  did  she  call  me  so, 

And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here, 

Did  call  me  brother.  [To  Luciano]  What  I  told  you  then 

I  hope  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good, 

7/ this  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear.  (V.i. 370-376) 

In  this  play  there  is  no  need  to  break  the  dramatic  illusion,  for 
there  has  never  been  a  moment  when  we  could  possibly  forget 
that  we  are  watching  an  illusion.  The  iffy  conclusion,  together 
with  the  farcical  quality  of  the  pursuit  of  identity  are  enough  to 
remind  us  that  the  whole  play  has  depended  on  the  device  of  the 
mask. 
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Twelfth  Night,  with  its  What  Tou  Will  subtitle,  is  the  play 
closest  to  As  Tou  Like  It  in  the  creation  of  a  world  of  possibilities. 
In  this  play,  too,  much  is  achieved  by  the  pretending  of  a  boy 
actor,  but  in  this  case  he  is  not  called  upon  to  create  the  ultimate 
level  of  illusion  required  in  As  Tou  Like  It.  He  plays  a  girl  pre- 
tending to  be  a  boy,  but  that  boy  is  not  called  upon  to  play  a 
girl  and  finally  to  become  a  girl.  The  breaking  of  the  dramatic 
illusion  is  therefore  not  directed  at  exposing  the  reality  of  the  boy 
actor,  and  there  is  no  particular  use  of  "if"  in  the  last  scene. 
"If"  is  used,  however,  in  connection  with  quarrels  and  to  suggest 
the  conditionality  of  identity  in  the  world  of  comedy. 

In  the  mock  quarrel  between  those  two  great  pretenders.  Sir 
Andrew  and  Viola,  there  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  "if"  may 
be  useful  in  avoiding  a  duel.  Both  of  them  seek  an  "honorable" 
escape  from  peril,  and  the  solution  Sir  Toby  offers  is  that  they 
should  pretend  to  duel.  As  Fabian  says: 

Fab.     Give  ground  if  you  see  him  furious.  (III. iv. 334) 

They  have  drawn  their  swords  when  Antonio  enters.  His  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  Viola  is  cautiously  conditional : 

Ant.     Put  up  your  sword.  If  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me; 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.  (343-345) 

Sir  Toby,  too,  leaves  the  door  open  for  peace: 

To.     Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you.  [Draws.^  (350) 

The  comical  climax  of  the  whole  preposterous  affair  comes  when 
Viola  and  Sir  Andrew  finally  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  each 
other  directly: 

Vio.      [to  Sir  Andrew]  Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword  up,  if  you  please. 
And.     Marry,  will  I,  sir  .  .  .   (354-356) 

In  these  lines  the  "ifs"  emphasize  not  only  the  pretense  that  is 
involved  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict  but  also  the  anxiety  of  all 
concerned  to  make  possibilities  available  for  peace,  to  free  each 
other  from  the  grim  necessity  to  fight  that  is  the  typical  tragic 
situation. 
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This  sense  of  open  possibility  in  contrast  to  tragic  necessity  is 
felt  all  through  Twelfth  Night  in  connection  with  the  identity  of 
the  people.  Hamlet  has  a  destined,  self-destructive  role  to  fulfill. 
He  may  try  to  escape  from  himself  by  putting  on  stage  shows,  but 
in  the  end  he  must  find  himself  as  Hamlet,  the  Dane.  In  Twelfth 
Night,  however,  Viola's  play-acting  is  creative,  and  the  identities 
of  the  people  around  her  undergo  profoundly  creative  transfor- 
mations under  the  impact  of  her  acting.  Olivia's  identity  is  the 
one  that  is  the  most  conditional  and  the  most  to  be  altered: 

Vio.     The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  she? 
Oli.     Speak  to  me;  I  shall  answer  for  her.  Your  will? 
Vio.     Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty— I  pray  you 
tell  me  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  I  never  saw  her.  .  .  . 

4c  4:  * 

Good  gentle  one,  give  me  modest  assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of 
the  house,  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

Oli.     Are  you  a  comedian? 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart;  and  yet  (by  the  very  fangs  of  malice 
I  swear)  I  am  not  that  I  play.  Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house? 

Oli.     If  1  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp  yourself;  for  what  is 
yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours  to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  com- 
mission. I  will  on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise  and  then  show 
you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

Oli.     Come  to  what  is  important  in't.  I  forgive  you  the  praise. 

Vio.     Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis  poetical. 

Oli.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned;  I  pray  you  keep  it  in.  .  ,  .  If  you 
be  not  mad,  be  gone;  if  you  have  reason,  be  brief. 

(I.v.177-183,  192-209,  211-212) 

The  more  poetical,  the  more  likely  to  be  feigned.  Touchstone, 
Shakespeare's  vulgar  Aristotle,  says  that  "the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning"  {As  Ton  Like  It,  Ill.iii.  19-20).  Both  statements 
imply  a  link  between  make-believe  and  the  kind  of  poetic  truth 
Shakespeare  is  concerned  with,  the  truth  to  human  reality  that 
his  characters  seek  through  their  iffy  exploration  of  identity  and 
personality. 

Shakespeare  is  not  sentimental  about  the  potential  of  play- 
acting; he  shows  that  there  are  false  ways  to  change  one's  identity, 
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ways  that  seem  to  be  full  of  iffy  possibility  but  are  really  only 
snares  to  entrap: 

Mai.  '//"this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars  I  am  above  thee; 
but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness.  Some  are  born  great  ....  Go  to, 
thou  art  made,  if  thou  desir'st  to  be  so.  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a 
steward  still  ....  Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am. 
If  thou  entertain'st  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling.  .  .  .' 
{Twelfth  Night  II.v.155-157,  168-169,  189-191) 

Malvolio  does  not  use  his  imagination  to  re-create  or  liberate 
personality,  but  is  fancifully  deceived  about  himself  in  response 
to  an  absurd  ambition.  His  fancy  distorts  the  letter: 

And  the  end— what  should  that  alphabetical  position  portend?  If 
I  could  make  that  resemble  something  in  me !  Softly!  M.  O.  A.  I. 
....  This  simulation  is  not  as  the  former;  and  yet,  to  crush 
this  a  little,  it  would  bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are 
in  my  name.  (129-132,  151-154) 

Fabian  gives  us  the  cue  for  Malvolio's  abuse  of  imagination  at  the 
start  of  the  prank:  "Look  how^  imagination  blows  him"  (47-48). 
AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well  comes  the  closest  to  As  Ton  Like  It  in 
the  use  of  "if"  in  breaking  the  dramatic  illusion.  But  in  AWs  Well 
the  ending  is  given  a  different  slant:  "if"  is  connected  only  with 
the  whole  play  as  play-acting  and  not  with  creative  play-acting 
within  the  play.  The  only  make-believe  that  helps  to  unite 
Bertram  and  Helena  is  the  quaint  variety  used  in  the  bed-trick. 
The  power  of  the  king  forces  their  marriage  in  the  first  place,  and 
his  power,  not  play-acting,  transforms  Helena  into  a  lady  fit  for 
Bertram,  The  question  of  the  king's  identity  and  potency  therefore 
underlies  the  "ifs"  of  the  ending,  including  those  that  have  to  do 
with  the  identity  of  Helena: 

King.     Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes? 

Is't  real  that  I  see? 
Hel.  No,  my  good  lord. 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see. 

The  name  and  not  the  thing. 
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Ber.  Both,  both!  O,  pardon! 

Hel There  is  your  ring, 

And  look  you,  here's  your  letter.  This  it  says: 
'When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring, 
And  are  by  me  with  child,'  &c.  This  is  done. 
Will  you  be  mine  now  you  are  doubly  won? 

Ber.       If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this  clearly, 
I'll  love  her  dearly— ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hel.       If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you ! 


King.     Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. 
[  To  Diana]  If  thou  beest  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower, 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower; 


All  yet  seems  well;  and  if  it  end  so  meet, 

The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet,  Flourish. 

[EPILOGUE.] 

The  King's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done. 
All  is  well  ended  if  this  suit  be  won, 

That  you  express  content  ....   (V.iii. 305-309,  311-319, 

325-328,  333-337) 

AWs  Well  is  conditional  on  Ends  Well,  which  is  conditional  on 
such  things  as  the  king's  ability  to  pay  Diana's  dow^ry,  which 
is  undercut  by  the  first  line  of  the  epilogue.  And  to  undercut  the 
king's  ability  to  enrich  Diana  is  to  undercut  the  potency  of  his 
earlier  endowment  of  Helena.  The  whole  silly  business  of  the  king 
forcing  marriages  on  unwilling  men  seems  to  be  about  to  start  all 
over  again  when  it  is  cut  short  by  the  epilogue.  Further  under- 
cutting the  happy  ending  is  the  statement  in  the  epilogue  that  all 
is  well  ended  if  the  audience  likes  the  ending.  Certainly  most 
people  do  not  like  it ! 

In  AWs  Well,  then,  "if"  suggests  the  dependence  of  the  happy 
ending  on  the  dramatic  illusion,  but  the  effect  of  the  pattern  is 
negative,  in  contrast  to  As  You  Like  It,  the  one  play  making  an 
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explicit  point  about  the  word,  where  the  device  has  mostly 
positive  implications.  Shakespeare's  handling  of  the  device  of  the 
conditional  "if"  is  thus  itself  conditional.  He  suggests  the  possi- 
bilities that  can  be  opened  up  through  make-believe,  and  he 
shows  that  for  any  particular  person  those  possibilities  are  condi- 
tional, depending  on  the  quality  of  his  imagination.  There  is 
"Much  virtue  in  If,"  but  the  individual  will  fulfill  his  potential 
only  if  he  acts  wisely. 
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William  Coleman  to  Thomas  Philipps: 
On  the  Early  19th  Century  American  Theater 

James  J.  Devlin* 

THE  Van  Pelt  Library's  collection  of  William  Coleman's 
letters  to  the  English  actor  and  opera  singer  Thomas 
Philipps  dates  chiefly  from  the  period  of  the  first  of  Philipps'  two 
higlily  successful  American  tours.  Philipps  came  to  this  country 
in  the  fall  of  1816  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  New  York's 
Park  Theatre  on  November  3,  1817.  In  the  course  of  his  two-year 
tour  he  performed  also  in  the  theaters  of  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  possibly  Washington;  and  according 
to  the  D.N.B.,  he  is  reported  to  have  earned  £7000  on  his  tour. 
While  Philipps  was  playing  away  from  New  York,  William 
Coleman,  the  first  editor  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  New-Tork 
Evening  Post,  corresponded  actively  with  him,  informing  him  of 
the  conditions  and  the  gossip  of  the  New  York  stage,  and  advising 
him  about  his  career  in  the  United  States.  Coleman  demonstrated 
interest  in  the  theater  from  the  time  he  assumed  the  editorship  of 
the  Evening  Post,  when  he  became  the  first  editor  in  New  York  to 
devote  considerable  space  in  his  journal  to  regular  reviews  of 
theatrical  and  concert  performances.  His  offices  in  Pine  Street, 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  Park  Theatre,  provided  him  a  post 
from  which  to  keep  current  with  the  doings  on  stage  and  back- 
stage at  the  theater. 

The  letters  in  this  collection,  all  of  them  autograph  and 
signed,  are  usually  dated  by  Coleman,  even  if  at  times  only  by 
the  designation  of  a  day  of  the  week.  They  are  here  catalogued 
in  their  probable  chronological  order,  based  in  part  on  Cole- 
man's dating  and  in  part  on  internal  evidence. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  given  to  me  by 
Frank  W.  Bobb,  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania; 
James  J.  Heslin,  of  The  New- York  Historical  Society;  Virginia 
Rugheimer,  of  the  Charleston  Library  Society;  Mary  B.  Prior,  of 
The  South  Carolina  Historical  Society;  Helen  D.  Willard,  of  the 

*  Associate  Professor  of  English,  La  Salle  College. 
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Theatre  Collection,  Harvard  College  Library;  and  Paul  Myers, 
of  the  Research  Library  of  the  Performing  Arts,  The  New  York 
Public  Library. 

1.  One  small  folded  sheet.  Dated  "Saturday  morng"  [probably 
January  18,  1817].  Addressed  "Mr.  Philipps." 

Formally  proposes  that  ''^you  lend  your  name  to  my  favorite 
Miss  Johnson^  for  a  single  song,  at  her  benefit  on  monday 
night. ^  I  have  nothing  to  offer  for  the  very  great  liberty  I 
very  reluctantly  take,  but  the  motive." 

2.  One  small  folded  sheet.  No  date,  but  probably  January  19, 
1817.  Addressed  "Mr.  Philipps." 

"Excuse  my  Dear  Sir  my  sending  you  for  your  answer,  as  it 
will  be  necessary  to  put  it  in  the  paper.  If  you  can  do  it,  it 
may  be  Robin  Adair,  which  will  I  presume  give  you  as  little 
trouble  as  any  thing,  a  rehearsal  being  unnecessary." 

3.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  Jany  14th  1818." 
Encouragement  upon  Philipps'  commencing  his  American 
tour  in  Philadelphia  after  his  first  engagement  in  New  York. 
"You  have  the  world  before  and  as  much  choice  as  Adam 
had  when  he  was  first  turned  out  of  Eden  ...  I  cannot 
enter  into  all  your  pros  &  cons,  but  I  wish  you  should  see 
Boston,  &  I  wish  you  make  Phila.  as  profitable  as  possible;  I 
will  not  add  that  we  should  all  be  glad  if  you  would  take  up 
your  residence  at  New  York."  Later  he  admonishes,  ".  .  .  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  trip  to  Baltimore,  for  a 
hundred  reasons,  every  one  good.  In  May  I  presume  you 
may  go  there  with  Wood.^  How  much  better  will  it  be? 
Stick  to  the  theatre.''''  Here  are  first  mentioned  the  name  of 
Charles  Incledon,^  Philipps'  principal  rival  for  stage  popu- 
larity, and  the  title  Lionel  and  Clarissa,^  perhaps  Philipps' 
most  popular  vehicle.  "Lionel  &  Clarissa,  Lionel  &  Clarissa, 
Lionel  &  Clarissa !  Don't  refuse  us.  And  I  was  daring  enough 
to  promise  Miss  Johnson  last  evening  she  should  have 
Clarissa;  for  how  could  I  do  otherwise,  for  she  said  she 
should  certainly  break  her  heart  if  she  did  not;  so  I  told  her  I 
would  write  to  you  about  it.  They  have  The  Lord  of  the 
Manor^  &  The  Woodsman^  in  rehearsal,  against  Incledon 
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comes.  I  hear  he  had  800  at  B.[oston]  first  night  &  less  & 
less." 

4.  One  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  Jany  26th  1818." 

To  Philipps  in  Philadelphia.  "The  account  which  you  will 
hear  of  Incledon's  illness  will  be  given  as  if  it  was  but  light. 
I  view  it,  however,  quite  otherwise.  It  will  be  well  if  he  sings 
again  on  the  American  stage."  Encloses  some  lines  cut  from  a 
newspaper  and  proposes  that  Philipps  sing  them  to  some 
suitable  musical  setting.  "The  effect  would  be  electric." 

5.  One  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  Feby  6th"  [1818]. 

To  Philipps  in  Philadelphia.  "I  correct  a  mistake  I  made  in 
saying  Incledon  first  house  was  but  a  little  over  500$  I  am 
told  it  was  over  $700  &  am  quite  surprised.  I  was  not  at  his 
Wednesday's  but  am  told  it  was  short  of  $300;  it  is  said  if 
[tojnight  is  not  materially  better  he  will  leave  us."  Offers 
that  the  role  of  Trumore  in  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  "in  my 
opinion  just  thing  for  you  .   .  ." 

6.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  Feby  14th"  [1818]. 
Addressed  "Mr  Philipps/  Of  the  theatre/  Philadelphia." 
First  apologizes  for  declining  Philipps'  invitation  to  come  to 
Philadelphia.  Continues  with  news  of  the  New  York  stage: 
"Incledon  has  done  bad  enough  here;  he  has  not  had  expences 
since  the  first  night,  when  curiously,  for  once,  drew  a  number 
who  were  so  completely  satisfied  that  they  have  not  attended 
since,  &  I  am  among  the  number.  I  dont  believe  from  all  I 
hear  that  the  theatre  has  paid  its  expences  since  he  began 
here  by  $150  a  night.  I  looked  at  the  box  book  for  his  benefit 
as  I  went  home  yesterday  noon  &  its  appearance  did  not 
promise  more  than  $500.  When  are  we  to  expect  you?  I 
observe  by  Phila.  papers  my  opinion  respecting  your  Lionel 
has  been  completely  verified.  And  for  the  same  reason  that 
you  were  successful  in  Lionel  would  you  be  (I  do  not  say  to 
an  equal  degree)  in  Trumore."  He  concludes  with  references 
to  the  Euterpian  Society  in  Boston,  the  misfortune  of 
Delaplaine,^  who  recently  had  broken  a  blood  vessel,  and  a 
forthcoming  benefit  for  Edmund  Simpson.^ 

7.  One  sheet.  Dated  "NY.  monday  Feby  16th"  [1818]. 

His  advice  to  Philipps,  still  in  Philadelphia:  "Stay  from  here 
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as  long  as  you  can  make  it  profitable,  because  it  is  not  far 
eno'  advanced  in  the  season;  do  not  if  you  can  help  it  return 
at  any  rate  till  the  first  of  March.  I  heard  last  night  at 
Johnson's  that  the  managers  had  informed  the  company  you 
would  appear  here  in  the  Devils  Bridge^"  on  Wednesday  night, 
week.  I  immediately  determined  to  write  you  my  opinion, 
but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  made  other  arrange- 
ments. Incledon  set  out  yesterday  noon  I  was  told  for 
Charleston,  by  land,  meaning  to  take  the  villages  by  the  way 
&  to  sing  as  he  went  on.  Poor  fellow,  I  pity  him,  but  his  day 
is  over  in  this  country.  On  winding  up  accounts  with  Price^^ 
he  had  upwards  of  $200  to  receive.  He  was  in  the  green 
room,  I  understand,  on  Saturday  cursing  in  the  loftiest  style 
the  Managers,  the  town,  the  audience,  publishers  of  news- 
papers &  editors,  and  among  the  rest  that  d — n  bi — h  the 
Dutchess  of  Bation  [?]i2  for  not  repaying  50  guineas  which  she 
borrowed  of  him  when  he  played  Macheath  to  her  Polly— 
'they  might  all  go  to  hell  together.'  But  he  means  to  com- 
mence open  &  terrible  warfare  on  his  return  from  Charles- 
town;  particularly  against  Wood  &  Price.  His  plan  is  to  give 
concerts  &  set  the  theatres  at  defiance."  Concludes  with 
remarks  on  Miss  Johnson's  health  and  Simpson's  benefit,  to 
be  held  that  evening,  and  again  advises  Philipps  to  delay  his 
return  to  New  York,  suggesting  that  he  engage  himself  first 
in  Trenton  and  Washington. 
8.  One  sheet.  Dated  "NY.  monday  morng"  [probably  February 
23,  1818]. 

Advises  Philipps  against  coming  too  hastily  from  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  had  been  singing  in  concert:  "Come  as  soon 
as  you  conveniently  can  &  stay  as  long.  The  farther  you  can 
postpone  your  appearance  the  better  in  one  respect,  at  least; 
Miss  Johnson  will  hardly  be  able  to  make  entrance  on  the 
stage  for  several  weeks,  &  you  cannot  very  well  do  without 
lier.  I  saw  her  the  evening  before  last  for  a  few  minutes.  She 
looked  pale  &  ghastly,  &  tho'  she  attempted  to  sing  a  litde  to 
Spanish  guitar,  she  has  lately  got,  yet  she  was  interrupted, 
every  bar,  by  a  cough  &  a  bad  cough.  I  should  not,  therefore, 
considering  all  things,  give  myself  any  uneasiness  at  not  being 
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here  earlier  than  the  9th  [of  March].  As  to  your  reconciling 
Price  &  Simpson  by  giving  them  reasons,  I  tell  you  you  may 
as  well  let  that  alone.  For  the  better  you  succeed  in  reality, 
the  less  they  be  satisfied."  He  later  reports:  "Do  you  know 
Simpson  embarks  for  London  in  search,  not  of  adventures, 
but  of  adventurers  in  April  next.  He  is  determined  to  procure  a 
female,  if  she  is  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  with  youth, 
beauty  &  voice  et  cetera.  What  do  you  think  of  this?" 
9.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "NY.  Tuesday  morng  24th"  [prob- 
ably February  24,  1818]. 

A  continuation  of  the  preceding,  this  time  in  response  to  a 
note  from  Philipps  received  after  the  first  letter  was  dis- 
patched. "I  saw  Simpson  yesterday  afternoon  &  shewed  him 
your  letter,  &  quite  reconciled  him  to  your  appearance  on 
the  9th;  from  him  I  went  to  the  box  office  to  secure  front 
seats  in  No  4  during  the  whole  time  of  your  engagement, 
but  found  some  3  or  4  before  me,  but  for  only  the  first  night, 
so  I  took  No  5  that  night  &  my  old  seats  for  the  remainder. 
Miss  Johnson  would  venture  to  expose  herself  I  know,  when- 
ever you  come,  but  it  would  be  at  the  hazard  of  her  life,  & 
besides  she  could  not  go  thro'  any  part  at  present.  This  is  not 
without  its  weight.  On  the  whole,  I  repeat  it,  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  you  should  go  on  with  your  engagements,  nor 
think  of  NY.  till  you  have  done  there  &  bid  every  body  a 
farewell,  unmixed  with  any  regret  that  you  [have]  given 
them  cause  to  think  you  capricious.  ..."  Later,  in  a  post- 
script, after  referring  to  the  Euterpian  Concert,  he  speaks  of 
Incledon's  "sly  inuendoes"  concerning  Philipps'  part  in 
establishing  the  practice  of  performers'  singing  without  re- 
compense at  charity  concerts.  "Mr.  Philipps  had  no  voice  in 
fixing  the  terms  at  St.  Pauls,  if  there  is  blame  any  where,  it  is 
here;  I  did  it,  I  only  am  responsible;  &  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  one  who  did  not  declare  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  in 
5  minutes.  Envy's  shaft  has  missed  her  aim." 
10.  One  sheet.  Dated  "2  o  elk  Thursday."  [probably  February 
26,  1818]. 

Refers  to  a  letter  Simpson  received  from  Philipps  in  which  he 
stated  his  intention  of  arriving  in  New  York  "yesterday  week" 
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(March  4).  He  continues,  "Miss  Johnson  had  the  folly  & 
hardihood  to  play  last  evening.  You  saw  by  my  paper  yester- 
day^^ I  just  stept  aside  one  moment  to  give  that  little  vixen 
a  sly  dab.  It  was  not  unjust,  neither.  'Sed  in  faeminea  paena 
nulla  gloria  est,/  Nee  habet  victoria  laudem.'  "^'^ 
11.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  thursday  Ap.  9th 
1818."  Addressed  "Thomas  Philipps  Esqr./  Of  the  theatre/ 
Boston." 

Begun  April  9  and  concluded  the  next  day,  the  letter  ex- 
presses some  anxiety  over  Philipps'  reception  in  Boston.  "I 
dreampt  one  night  that  the  house  exhibited  but  a  meagre 
shew  of  empty  boxes;  the  next  that  the  audience  fell  by  the 
ears,  the  one  half  hissing,  the  other  applauding  to  the  skies; 
&  then  again  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  among  the  friends 
of  Cooper^^  to  put  down  the  prevailing  taste  for  opera,  and 
restore  the  honors  of  degraded  tragedy,  &c  &c  &c."  Reading 
the  Boston  papers,  he  has  learned  that  "Your  Lord  Aim- 
worth  [in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill]  was  announced  for  your  third 
night;  but  not  a  syllable  did  they  contain  respecting  your 
second.  What  could  this  mean?  Boston  never  abounded  in 
theatrical  criticism,  but  to  be  totally  costive,  I  could  not 
understand  it."  Continuing  with  news  of  the  New  York 
theater,  "I  have  ordered  your  paper  to  be  sent  after  you, 
from  which  you  will  have  seen  Mrs.  French^^  had  a  flattering 
concert.  Since  which  I  have  seen  that  lady  but  once.  But 
Dr.  M[c]Lean^^  called  on  me  today  to  say  I  had  been 
censured  for  not  having  spoken  of  her  performance  in  warmer 
terms  of  applause,  which  was  ascribed  to  my  great  partiality 
to  you.  I  told  him  that  I  had  relinquished  all  pretensions  to 
criticism,  because  every  fool  that  prints  a  paper  here  had 
undertaken  to  point  out  her  excellencies  [sic]  with  such 
affected  superiority  of  taste  &  science,  that  it  absolutely 
disgusted  me  with  all  attempts  at  discrimination:  to  this,  it 
was  owing,  &  to  no  other  cause  that  [I]  contented  myself 
with  bearing  testimony  in  moderate  terms  to  her  merits.  But 
between  us  there  was  another  reason  for  my  being  rather 
backward  in  my  applauses:  I  saw  too  great  an  opinion  of 
decided  superiority  was  already  entertained  by  Monsieur,  if 
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not  by  Madame,  which  he  was  at  no  great  pains  to  conceal. 
To  me,  she  has  always  borne  her  faculties  meekly.  But  he 
was  nothing  loth  to  sink  both  Miss  Stephens^^  &  Madame 
Catalani^^  in  the  comparison.  I  was,  however,  both  fair  & 
frank  to  them  both;  for  I  told  them  the  next  morning  on  my 
way  to  my  office;  they  must  not  expect  any  expression  of  a 
comparative  nature  from  me.   I  had  too  much  esteem  & 
friendship  for  Miss  Johnson,  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  a 
first  female  singer,  &  altho'  she  might  aspire  to  a  higher 
place  than  she  would  probably  ever  be  entitled  to,  yet  her 
estimable  qualities  of  both  head  &  heart,  were  so  great  as  to 
command  my  respect  &  would  certainly  prevent  my  injuring 
her  feelings.  Which  was  well  received." 
12.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  Sat.  Ap  17th."  [1818]. 
Addressed  "Thomas  Philipps  Esqr./  of  the  Theatre/  Boston." 
Reports  on  his  convalescence  following  a  street  attack  on 
April  11.""  "I  was  not,  of  course,  at  Mrs  French's  concert, 
but  have  heard  the  particulars  from  many  who  were,  &  some 
on  whose  judgment  I  could  rely,  especially  Lynch^^  &  Dr. 
McLean.  The  latter  thinks  her  supereminent;  Lynch  is  a 
little  impatient  still  for  more  energy,  spirit  &  pathos.  Hilson,^^ 
I  understand,  says  she  has  a  better  voice  than  Miss  Stephens 
&  in  short  she  has  done  wonders.  Her  room  was  crowded  to 
overflow  &  next  tuesday  gives  her  third,  but  I  fear  the  situa- 
tion of  my  head  will  not  permit  me  to  be  present.  Her  Robin 
Adair  was  sung  quite  according  to  the  embellishments  of 
Braham  which  she  procured  here,  luckily,  for  her;  instead  of 
following  a  copy  of  variations  furnished  by  Carr.^^  The  2d 
time  (the  encore)  Lynch  says  she  flagged,  &  is  of  opinion  that 
had  she  attempted  it  a  3d  time,  it  would  have  been  a  common 
psalm  tune.  She  shall  have  a  full  share  of  what  is  due  to  her; 
but  must  not  grasp  nor  her  admirers,  at  too  much."  Among 
other  matters  in  this  long  letter  is  this  advice  concerning 
American  stage  propriety:  "I  observe  by  the  Boston  papers 
that  you  are  getting  up  Brother  &  Sister,^^  I  presume  for  your 
benefit.  Let  me  then  entreat  you  to  see  that  the  broadest  jokes 
be  cut  out;  for  whatever  you  may  think  &  whatever  Euro- 
pean audiences  may  think  they  are  considered  &  will  be 
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considered  indecency  by  an  American  audience  &  an  insult 
to  female  manners.  You  must  take  the  customs  of  a  people  as 
you  find  them,  &  conform  to  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  run  counter  to  them.  It  may  be  pardoned  but  will  as- 
suredly offend.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  point  be- 
cause I  have  observed  lately  by  the  Charlestown  papers  it  has 
brought  down  much  animadversion  on  Gilfort  [sic].^'^  What  is 
it  to  have  a  joke  less  in  the  play?  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
one  moment,  if  put  in  competition  with  the  good  will  of  the 
audience  .   .   .  Keene^"  is  to  play  three  or  four  nights  more, 
&  begins  to  night  with  Bertram.-"  What  do  you  think?  He 
takes  The   Devils  Bridge  for  his  benefit,    &   plays   Count 
Belino.^*^  Now  is  not  this  a  precious  sample  of  native-born  Irish 
modesty?  I  am  told  that  the  theatre  (for  I  do  not  go  near  it) 
yields  but  a  poor  return  night  after  night,  although  the 
rivers  are  both  unlocked  to  give  free  ingress  to  as  many 
strangers  as  please  to  come." 
13.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  June  1st  1818."  Ad- 
dressed "Thomas  Philipps  Esqr./  of  the  Theatre/  Baltimore." 
Expresses  mortification  over  Philipps'  Philadelphia  concert. 
Reports  that  Incledon  has  returned  to  New  York  apologetic 
over  his  misunderstanding  the   customs  of  the   American 
theater.29  "I  heard  Cooper  say  on  Saturday  at  Hilson's,  that 
he  thought  Incledon  in  every  respect,  in  as  fine  voice,  on 
thursday  night  as  he  had  ever  heard  him  in  England.  He  had 
450  in  the  room  but  he  will  have  more  tomorrow  evening 
judging  from  what  has  been  circulated  respecting  his  last." 
Perhaps  referring  to  Philipps'  last  New  York  engagement 
(May  6  through  May  20),  he  continues:  "Hosack^o  is  I  find  a 
litde  dissatisfied.  But  what  perhaps  is  of  equal  consequence, 
the  gendemen  Supernumeraries  are  very  much  so,  &  they  are 
not  backward  in  expressing  in  a  thousand  coarse  ways.  Your 
friends  here  pretty  generally  think  it  unfortunate,  as   (no 
matter  whether  right  or  not)  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
theatre  to  make  presents  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  benefit, 
of  eno'  to  afford  them  all,  from  40  to  50,  a  great  &  merry 
drink  or  a  small  supper.  Simpson  once  gave  $30.  And  how- 
ever objectionable  it  may  be  it  is  established." 
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14.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "New  York.  June  8th  1818."  Ad- 
dressed "Thomas  Philipps  Esqr./  of  the  theatre/  Baltimore." 
Continues  on  the  subject  of  a  watch  Philipps  apparently 
ordered  before  leaving  New  York  and  on  the  supernumer- 
aries he  had  offended,  regretting  chiefly  that  he  had  added 
fuel  to  his  enemies'  fire,  especially  that  of  Mrs.  Cooper. 
"Rely  upon  she  is  inveterately  your  irreconcileable  enemy; 
indefatigable  in  taking  every  occasion  to  find  &  lay  up  every 
item  of  calumny  &  vigilant  for  any  opportunity  to  bring  it 
forth.  Avoid  her,  shun  her  as  dangerous,  but  be  discreet  & 
silent."  Reports  on  Philipps'  rival:  "Incledon  left  here 
yesterday  morning  for  Albany,  where  disappointment  awaits 
him,  cursing  his  stars,  &  cursing  the  Americans,  &  expressing 
his  vexation  that  he  should  have  sung  for  nothing. ^^  He  snaps 
up  the  good  things  they  say  of  his  generous  offer,  before  he 
carries  it  into  execution,  &  then  execrates  himself  for  a  fool 
when  it  is  over,  &  he  has  only  empty  pockets  for  his  pains." 

15.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  Saturday  June  27" 
[1818].  Addressed  "Thomas  Philipps  Esqr./  Of  the  theatre/ 
Baltimore." 

Acknowledges  receipt  of  Philipps'  last  letter  with  thanks  for 
its  news  of  his  success  in  Baltimore.  "Falconer^^  told  me  as  a 
secret  that  your  whole  Baltimore  jaunt  ended  in  short  of 
$600,  &  I  had  the  pleasure,  &  a  pleasure  it  was,  of  unde- 
ceiving him.  The  benefits  have  on  the  whole  been  good, 
much  better  than  was  to  have  been  expected.  I  am  right  glad 
to  have  the  story  you  give  me  of  Incledon  to  put  to  them, 
when  some  of  them  tell  me  on  his  liberality." 

16.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "Ballston  Augt.  5th.  1818."  Ad- 
dressed "Thomas  Philipps  Esqr./  Corner  of  Greenwich 
Street  &  Albany  Bason/  New  York." 

An  account  of  Coleman's  uncomfortable  trip,  by  river  boat 
and  post,  from  New  York  City  to  the  spa  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  "The  English  post  chaise  is  certainly  a 
delightful  vehicle  for  a  summers  day,  especially  if  glowing, 
hissing  hot — shut  up  to  the  eyes  before  &  behind,  not  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  not  an  object  to  be  seen,  nor,  indeed,  a 
sound  to  be  heard  except  some  heart  rending  groans  &  moans 
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from  the  distressed  fellow  passengers.  I  leave  to  your  imagi- 
nation how  we  passed  6  long  hours  in  riding  thus  26  miles!" 

17.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "Ballston  Springs  Augt.  17th" 
[1818].  Addressed  "Thomas  Philipps  Esqr./  New  York." 
Describes  his  day's  routine  at  the  spa,  then  goes  on  to  advise 
Philipps  about  his  career  in  America:  "About  a  week  ago,  I 
had  a  conversation  with  Gilfort  on  the  subject  of  your  going 
to  Charleston.  He  told  me  he  had  offered  4000  Dolls  but  that 
you  asked  more  on  which  the  bargain  broke  off.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  I  gathered  from  him  that  he 
would  have  increased  the  offer  another  500$  &  this  hint  may 
be  of  service  to  you.  He  will  not  go  a  dollar  beyond.  If  your 
affairs  in  Ireland  permit  your  longer  absence,  I  should  think 
you  would  do  well  to  pass  some  of  the  winter  months  in  a 
southern  climate.  But  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
encounter  numberless  evils  &  petty  vexations  without  lisping 
your  sufferings  to  any  one  but  your  wife.  Nothing  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  you  more  mischief  than  reports  (&  such  are 
current,  not  to  say  well  founded)  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
finding  fault  with  American  customs,  cookery,  tastes  &c. 
Therefore  my  advice  is  to  keep  to  yourself  as  much  as  possible 
all  the  crosses  &  vexations  whether  real  or  imaginary  you 
meet.  Leave  the  real  merits  of  your  character,  professional  & 
personal  to  one  who  will  not  fail,  on  fit  occasions,  first  or  last  to 
vindicate  both  from  mean  aspersion  or  rancorous  calumny. 
Remember  what  I  before  once  told  you.  Miss  Johnson,  who 
has  every  reason  to  be  so,  is  the  only  friend  from  the  hearts 
core,  you  [have  in]  the  theatre,  &  act  accordingly,  that  is, 
unbosom  yourself  to  none  of  them." 

18.  One   sheet.    Dated   "Ballston   Spa  sat.    morng"    [probably 
August  22,  1818]. 

Advises  concerning  Philipps'  return  to  New  York:  "You  will 
I  presume  have  concluded  with  Gilfort  before  this.  But  I 
understand  why  P.  [rice]  wishes  to  open  &  play  the  first  fall 
months  without  you :  the  theatre  is  always  filled  at  that  time 
by  strangers  however  slight  the  attraction.  But  how  are  you 
to  return  from  C.[harleston]  in  the  winter  months?  Is  it  not 
intended  then  before  spring?  Take  care.  Observe  the  times 
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&  seasons.  If  not  before  spring,  let  it  not  be  before  April. 
P.  must  agree  to  any  terms  you  propose  in  the  particular." 
Reports  on  the  failure  of  the  Morans^^  and  Bennett^*  in  their 
performances  at  Ballston.  "The  Morans  completely  failed,  & 
but  for  Gautier's^^  clarionet  would  have  been  openly  damned. 
She  was  out  of  voice  &  out  of  temper,  in  short  miserable.  I 
was  mortified  for  I  had  interested  myself  in  their  favor,  & 
promised  much.  B.  I  do  not  think  will  ever  do  much.  He 
reminds  the  audience  too  much  of  you  &  shews  his  inability 
to  produce  any  other  than  a  poor  copy.  They  put  up  their 
bills  for  a  second,  but  the  marks  of  disapprobation  were  too 
loud  &  distinct.  Boyer^^  was  advised  as  the  least  step  to  save 
their  feelings  to  write  them  a  note  &  say  they  could  not  have 
the  room.  They  tell  me  they  had  11 1  $  in  the  room  but  that 
they  lost  $20." 
19.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  Deer.  5th  1818."  Ad- 
dressed "Thomas  Philipps  Esqr./  Charleston/  S.C./  Mr 
Graham." 

Begun  on  December  5,  the  letter  is  continued  on  the  6th,  the 
7th,  and  the  9th.  The  first  paragraph,  dated  December  5,  is 
crossed  out  and  bears  the  note,  "Consider  what  is  here 
crossed,  as  making  no  part  of  my  letter  Deer.  6th";  concerns 
his  not  having  heard  from  Philipps.  He  continues:  "A  letter 
has  been  received  by  Price,  which  I  have  since  learnt  was 

written  by  your  'dam'd  good  friend'  H [Hilson]  (for 

he  would  not  tell  me  the  writer)  saying  that  your  first  night 
was  (I  think)  600,  your  second  under  500,  your  third  about 
the  same  &  concluding  with  'in  short  I  regard  it  as  a  failure' 
&  Philipps  talks  of  going  directly  back  to  N.  York  &  taking 
passage  immediately  for  Europe.  But  ask  Mr.  Graham^^  for 
he  heard  it  &  came  to  ask  me  if  I  had  letters  from  you.  I 
told  him  I  had  not  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  have  my 
doubts,  considering  the  source.  Yesterday  he  told  me  he  had 
seen  letters  from  Gilfort  giving  a  very  different  account,  & 
saying  'Philipps  takes  tremendously  that  your  two  preceding 
nights  were  800  &  900$  (I  think  it  was)  &  your  benefit 
promised  $1300.  You  may  easily  imagine  how  my  eyes 
glistened.  So  much  for  your  'damnd  good  natured'  theatrical 
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friends.  H.  is  not  the  only  friend  who  drinks  a  friendly  glass  of 
wine  at  your  table  with  you,   &  to  whom  your  success  is 
wormwood.  Well— Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bartley^^  are  here,  &  I  have 
been  to  see  her  three  times  &  him  twice.   .   .  .  She  certainly 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  late  Mrs.  Merry, ^^  except  in  her 
bye  play  &  there  she  excels  her;  some  persons,  however, 
think  she  surpasses  every  thing  we  have  seen  in  this  country. 
I  like  him  very  much,  &  the  more  as  I  expected  little  or 
nothing.  She  offered  to  renew  her  engagement,  I  am  told  (for 
I  have  not  spoken  to  her  or  him)  at  thirds  instead  of  halves  if 
Price  would  give  her  the  support  of  a  good  actor.  He  has  not, 
however,  chosen  to  do  it,  and  much  dissatisfacUon  is  felt  & 
expressed.  Last  evening  (saturday,  his  favorite  night)  she 
entered  upon  her  second  engagement,  to  about,  (I  should 
judge)  between  5  &  600$.  Little  Johnson  took  her  benefit  the 
evening  before  to  800$  which  deducted  considerably  from 
what  there  otherwise  would  have  been."  On  December  7  he 
continues:  "I  went  last  evening  to  the  Johnsons,  where  I  saw 
Mrs.  Wallack^''  &  heard  there  that  Hilson's  account  had  been 
received  in  the  Green  room  &  made  the  subject  of  much 
conversation.  On  which  I  drew  your  letter  from  my  pocket 
&  read  the  other  side  of  the  story,  &  I  am  sure  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  those  present."  He  concludes  on  December  9: 
"With  what  pleasure  did  I  receive  yesterday  your  second 
letter  giving  me  an  account  of  your  extraordinary  benefit. 
You  will  find  I  lost  no  time  in  extending  the  circulation  in 
various  shapes.  You  will  find  in  the  first  part  of  my  letter  a 
key  to  Hilson's  conduct,  but  keep  it  to  yourself  &  use  it  for 
your  own  benefit.   ...  I  have  just  finished  a  short  para- 
graph on  the  subject  of  Hartley's  benefit  which  is  to  take  place 
tonight  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he  will  have  the 
House  he  really  deserves.  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of 
a  personal  acquaintance  hitherto.  Cooper  has  gone  on  to 
Philadelphia  &  Wallack  has  succeeded  him  at  Boston.  The 
audience  here  murmur  loudly  at  the  system  of  the  manager's 
to  shew  but  a  single  star  at  a  time,  &  were  it  not  that  I  would 
not  offend  Price  without  doing,  probably,  any  good,  I  should 
certainly  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  strong  reprobation." 
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20.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  Feby  16th.  1819."  Ad- 
dressed "Thomas  Philipps  Esqr./  Charleston,  S.C." 
The  letter  was  begun  on  February  16  and  concluded  on 
February  21.  "I  look  eagerly  at  the  Charleston  papers,  but 
see  no  appearance  of  you  announced.  Cooper  &  Mrs  French 
are  the  only  stars  that  now  glitter  in  that  hemisphere.  How  is 
this?  I  will  not  omit  to  mention,  while  it  occurs  to  me,  &  to 
urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  adding,  if  you  can,  one 
opera  to  your  stock  &  particularly  some  fine  sweet  airs.  You 
have  a  whole  magazine  of  such  as  would  take,  were  they  but 
harmonized  &  words  fitted  to  them.  Perhaps  the  last  number 
of  Moore's  Melodies,"*^  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  might 
furnish  at  least  one  or  two,  ready  done  to  your  hand.  I  shall 
rejoice,  with  exceeding  great  joy,  as  the  parsons  say,  if  you  can 
accomplish  this."  In  the  concluding  portion  he  sends  news 
of  the  New  York  theater:  "In  the  first  place  I  have  been  once 
at  the  theatre  for  about  two  months  so  can  give  you  but 
little  of  green  room  intelligence.  During  that  time  a  new  star 
has  made  his  appearance  (did  I  tell  you  of  him  in  my  last?) 
by  the  name  of  Maywood,^-  fresh  from  Covent  Garden  or 
Drury  lane  &  of  course  one  that  must  astonish  the  natives. 
He  brought  with  [him]  too,  an  armful  of  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  across  the  water,    &   one  from  a  Mr  Agg,"^  a 
quondam  London  critic  addressed  to  me.  But  somehow  all 
would  not  do,  &  after  strutting  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  he 
took  his  departure  for  Philadelphia  to  try  his  fortune  there. 
Mr.  Agg  had  lived  at  Philadelphia  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
make  up  a  party  of  english  &  Irish,  &  they  bawled  for  an 
engagement  of  Mr  Maywood  at  the  end  of  the  first  play  after 
his  arrival,  &  he  was  engaged  accordingly.  All  this  was  duly 
stated  &  sent  to  me  to  print  an  editorial  in  the  E.P.  closing 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  made  his  appearance  &  the  effect 
was  electric.  After  a  day  or  two  I  published  it  as  an  extract  of 
a  letter,  omitting,  however,  the  electrical  effect,  since  which 
I  have  heard  no  more  of  this  scorching  comet.  The  Bardeys 
are  there  &  I  saw  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  speaks 
highly  of  the  Philadelphia  audience  but  rather  coldly  of  the 
one  at  Boston.  It  must  be  confessed  she  (Mrs  B.)  is  woefully 
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deficient  in  figure,  youthful  appearance  &  voice.  Her  concep- 
tions are  forcible  &  occasionally  made  the  judicious  dispense 
for  the  moment  with  those  physical  requisites.  Her  air  is 
majestic,  her  gesticulation  graceful,  her  face  full  of  meaning 
&  her  eyes  expressive  &  commanding.  But  it  is  not  in  her 
power  to  be  lovely.  I  believe  by  the  way  that  the  English  are 
more  disposed  than  we  are  to  forgive  the  lustiness  of  person 
in  the  presence  of  correct  &  powerful  conceptions  accompa- 
nied with  a  correspondent  execution.  I  presume  they  are  to 
return  here,  as  the  place  of  their  home  in  America.  Wallack 
is  now  here  &  playing,  I  am  told,  with  some  success,  though 
by  no  means  so  great  as  in  Philadelphia;  from  which  place, 
as  Johnson  'in  dreadful  secrecy  imparts'  to  me  he  brought 
away  something  like  2600  dollars."  Reports  Mrs.  Wallack's 
second  miscarriage  and  his  efforts  to  secure  proper  medical 
care  for  her.  Continues:  "The  night  before  last  I  went  to  see 
Altorf^  &  was,  as  I  expected  to  be,  very  much  pleased;  but  it 
wants  cutting.  As  a  piece  of  fine  writing  it  is  superior  to  any 
thing  of  Maturin's.''^  But  American  genius  cannot  claim  it, 
tho'  the  papers  have  told  a  different  story.  But  I  think  I  shall 
not  positively  contradict  them." 
21.  One  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  Feby  19th  friday"  [1819]. 
"Since  I  reed,  your's  Price  has  been  here  &  brought  me  your 
letter  to  Simpson,  &  expresses  his  extreme  regret  that  you 
cannot  appear  here  on  the  25th,  according,  as  he  says,  to 
arrangment.  Seeing  that  the  evil  is  not  to  be  remedied,  as 
I  have  convinced  him  by  reading  a  part  of  my  letter  to  him, 
he  now  wishes  me  to  press  it  on  you  to  be  here  so  as  to  appear 
the  subsequent  monday,  being  the  2d  of  March;  do  your 
eight  nights  {4  a-week)  then  go  on  to  Boston,  play  8  or  10 
nights  there,  &  then  return  to  New  York  just  as  the  river 
opens,  the  town  fills  with  strangers  &  repeat  8  more  with 
Hilson.  I  must  confess  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this 
is  both  plausible,  &  feasible;  certainly  it  promises  the  most 
money.  As  to  Incledon's  having  run  the  town  with  Operas, 
dismiss  that  from  any  share  in  your  calculations.  He  has  done 
nothing.  Price  thinks,  &  I  agree  with  him,  that  you  would 
reappear  here  to  more  advantage  than  ever.  I  think  with  him 
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too  that  if  Incledon  lives  he  will  be  desirous  of  exhibiting 
himself  here  in  company  with  you,  &  that  will  be  on  your 
return  after  your  Boston  engagement  &  reingagement.  I  am 
glad  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  assist  Gillingham,^^ 
who,  I  suspect,  needs  it.  And  it  wont  be  amiss  as  respects 
yourself.  Much  pains  was  taken  to  prejudice  him  against  you 
when  he  was  here,  but  without  the  least  effect,  I  had  the 
particulars  from  himself — It  came  from  a  certain  quarter 
that  felt  severely  the  effect  your  popularity." 

22.  One  half  sheet.  No  date,  but  probably  August,  1819. 

A  note  of  farewell  to  Philipps  and  his  wife  upon  their 
departure  for  England. 

23.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  Novr.  14th  1819." 
Comments  on  the  "illiberal  treatment"  accorded  Philipps  by 
the  London  critics  upon  his  engagement  at  Covent  Garden, 
then  goes  on  to  report  on  the  New  York  stage:  "For  myself  I 
am  sated  with  the  theatre,  &  have  only  been  twice  this 
season,  once  to  see  Cooper  'by  particular  desire'  in  Brutus  & 
once  to  Mr.  Bartley's  benefit — a  fashionable  but  not  a  crowded 
house.  The  theatre  has  become  so  unattractive  that  pieces,  in 
which  the  three  stars.  Cooper  &  the  Bartleys  have  appeared 
together,  have  come  short  of  the  expenses,  &  this  repeatedly. 
Cooper  has,  however,  lately  by  dint  of  extra-exertions  gained 
upon  the  public  a  little  &  had  a  benefit  of  upwards  of  $1200. 
Wallack  has  been  playing  with  uncommon  success  at  Rich- 
mond, &  has  passed  thro'  this  place  lately  to  Boston;  to 
which  town  the  Bartleys  proceed  tomorrow:  but  I  think  I 
may  say  they  have  lost  their  attractions  here.  Mrs.  W.  goes 
well  on  her  journey,  &  will  soon,  I  hope,  have  a  little  grand- 
son to  plead  their  cause  with  his  grandfather,  in  a  manner 
that  his  obdurate  nature  cannot  withstand.  /  like  these  two, 
much.  But  I  am  restrained  from  rendering  him  any  very  great 
service  in  my  own  way,  because  it  would  embarrass  me  much 
with  the  Bs  &  the  Cs.  If  he  would  but  pursue  his  own  line  I 
should  be  relieved  from  all  this,  &  could  gratify  my  own 
feelings,  &  perhaps  render  him  some  services.  What  with  the 
Bartleys,  the  Coopers,  the  Wallacks  &  the  Maywoods,  I  am 
quite  puzzled  what  course  to  pursue,  &  therefore  don't  go 
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near  any  of  them.  Miss  Johnson  takes  a  benefit  this  week,  & 
the  death  of  iier  father  has  excited  much  sympathy  for  her; 
much  interest  is  making  &  I  hope  with  effect.  Price  offers 
$5000,  to  any  one  to  indemnify  him  for  the  season.  He  would 
make  a  great  bargain  if  any  body  would  be  fool  eno'  to  take 
him  at  the  offer.  We  are  in  expectation  of  seeing  Kean^^  here 
&  look  for  him  now  weekly.  I  fear  that  I  shall  take,  not 
merely  a  dislike  but  a  disgust.  I  could,  however,  hope  not,  on 
Price's  account.  But  if  so,  then  so.  I  cannot  feign  what  I  do 
not  feel.  What  do  you  think  of  coming  here,  accompanied 
with  Miss  Stevens^^&  Diamond  or  Arnold?^^  I  cannot  but 
think  there  would  be  money  eno'  for  you  all  .  .  .  Simpson  I 
understand  is  soon  to  be  married:  &  you  will  probably  see 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Price  in  Europe  next  spring.  Hilson  is  at  the 
southward  with  Gilford  on  a  large  annual  salary,  in  expecta- 
tion; Pritchard'^'^  is  also  there,  &  we  have  Maywood  in  his 
room,  sed  hand  equis  passibus}^  Miss  Leesugg'-  has  married, 
turned  quackeress,  sold  her  piano  forte,  her  ward  robe  & 
retired  to  Long  Island,  where  she  puts  sackcloth  on  her  loins  & 
ropes  on  her  head  &  mortifies,  but  it  will  all  end  in  repentance 
before  many  months.  Little  Johnson  improves  in  the  bad 
habits  of  her  mother  &  I  fear  will  soon  become  quite  intoler- 
able to  the  lovers  of  nature   &  simplicity.  But  Noah''^  is 
writing  a  play  for  her  second  benefit." 
24.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  "New  York  June  4th  1826."  Ad- 
dressed "Thomas  Philipps  Esqr./  Dublin." 
Complains  of  what  little  news  he  has  had  of  Philipps  since 
his  leaving  America  (after  his  second  tour)  and  reports  seeing 
a  passage  of  high  praise  for  him  in  Michael  Kelly's  Remi- 
niscences}'^ Continues  with  news  of  the  New  York  theater: 
"But  you  know  New  York  has  become  wonderfully  scientific 
of  late;  since  the  Italian  Opera  is  the  only  true  style  of  music 
they  ever  heard.  It  was  not  till  after  I  was  in  danger  of  being 
bodily  forced  to  the  theatre  (where  I  had  not  been  once  since 
you  left  us)  that  I  consented  to  go  &  sit  perdue  in  Simpson's 
box.  It  was  the  exhibition  of  the  Barbiere  de  Seviglia.  I  was 
promised  the  greatest  musical  treat  my  ears  had  ever  wit- 
nessed, in  the  singing  of  Seignor  Garcia  &  his  charming 
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daughter. ^^  But  she  is  since  married  (doubtful  how  well)  & 
of  course  the  charms  have  in  a  measure  departed.)  I  went,  I 
listened  was  delighted  &  surprised.  I  certainly  had  never 
heard  any  thing  to  equal  the  latter;  but  you  will  at  once 
judge  with  what  sensations  I  heard  &  saw  the  former,  when 
I  tell  you,  I  involuntarily  exclaimed  aloud,  as  the  Seignor 
finished  the  first  candenza,  Philipps  by  heavens !  Simpson  & 
his  wife  laughed  outright  at  the  earnestness  of  my  manner,  & 
acknowledged  the  justness  of  the  remark."  Refers  to  his  man- 
ner of  reviewing  the  performance  in  the  Evening  Post,  then 
continues:  "The  Italian  mania  has  arrived  at  such  a  pass 
that  a  single  english  air,  in  whatever  style  is  interdicted  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts;  all,  all  is  Italian.  But  to  my  simple 
&  unrefined  ear  the  Devils  Bridge  possesses  more  charm 
tha[n]  I  have  ever  found  in  any  piece  that  has  been  exhibited 
in  an  unknown  tongue  &  recommended  by  all  the  skill  of  a 
Rossini;  to  whom,  I  must  confess  by  the  way,  I  cannot  help 
preferring  the  neglected  Mozart.  What  do  you  think?  Mr 
Thomas  Hilson  took  a  fancy  to  publish  a  foolish  bravado, 
sometime  ago,  when  his  Benefit  was  announced  for  a  par- 
ticular night,  disclaiming  all  appeals  in  his  behalf  by  editorial 
puffs,  as  [he]  called  it;  he  wanted  no  such  assistance  not  he, 
(tho'  no  man  has  expressed  so  much  gratitude  for  these  kind 
of  paragraphs,  even  in  written  acknowledgements  as  he  here- 
tofore,) consequently  I  kept  silence  &  neither  wrote  a  word 
for  him  or  Mrs  Hilson.  But  when  Barnes's^*^  turn  came  I 
volunteered  a  few,  a  very  few  words  in  his  favor,  &  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  I  received  a  note  requesting  that  the  name  of 
Thomas  Hilson  should  be  erased  from  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  Evening  Post.  How  pretty?"  In  a  post-script  he  adds: 
"In  the  fall  Garcia  goes  back;   &  who  knows  what  may 
happen?  You  would  certainly  be  more  highly  appreciated 
here,  than  ever  you  were;  &  in  this  opinion  I  am  not  alone. 
If  you  could  bring  with  you  a  female  singer,  I  would  answer 
for  complete  success.  They  would  prefer  English  Operas,  as 
well  got  up,  at  one  dollar  to  Italian  at  two.  We  have  Miss 
Kelly"  &  Mrs  Hacket^^  &  they  would  supply  better  singers 
than  you  had  here  before.  I  shall  probably  never  see  the 
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inside  of  a  theatre  again.  Gilfort  has  made  great  efforts,  but 
has  not  hitherto  met  with  success.  The  tide  is  always  against 
him.  His  project  of  an  Opera  house  in  the  Bowery  is  [to]  my 
mind  perfectly  visionary.  Even  if  the  house  was  built  to  his 
liking,  it  would  not  be  filled.  Will  our  Broadway  fashionables, 
think  you,  attend  the  Opera  or  the  Theatre  among  the 
slaughter  houses  of  the  butchers?" 

NOTES 

1.  Ellen  Johnson  (1800-1837),  an  actress  and  singer  who,  in  1825, 
married  Thomas  Hilson,  the  comedian  referred  to  elsewhere  in  the 
letters. 

2.  The  New-Tor k  Evening  Post,  January  20,  1817,  p.  2,  col.  6,  announces 
Miss  Johnson's  benefit  that  evening  in  Mrs.  Cowley's  The  Beliefs 
Stratagem  (1780).  No  mention  is  made  of  Philipps'  appearance 
with  her. 

3.  William  Burke  Wood  (1779-1861),  who  managed  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  theaters  in  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Alexandria. 

4.  Charles  Incledon  (1763-1826),  who  had  concluded  an  eminently 
successful  operatic  career  in  England  when  he  came  to  America  on 
tour  in  1817. 

5.  An  opera  by  Isaac  Bickerstaffe  (c.  1735-1812?),  written  in  1768. 

6.  A  comic  opera  by  John  Burgoyne  (1722-1792)  and  William  Jackson 
(1730-1803),  written  in  1780. 

7.  A  comic  opera  by  the  Reverend  Henry  Bate  Dudley  (1745-1824) 
and  William  Shield  (1748-1829),  written  in  1791. 

8.  Joseph  Delaplaine  (1777-1824),  a  Philadelphia  bookseller  and 
publisher. 

9.  Edmund  Simpson  (1784-1848),  an  actor  and  stage  manager  of  the 
Park  Theatre. 

10.  An  operatic  romance  by  Samuel  Arnold  (1774-1852),  Charles  E. 
Horn  (1786-1849),  and  John  Braham  (1774-1856),  written  in  1812. 

11.  Stephen  Price  (1782-1840),  the  manager  of  the  Park  Theatre  be- 
ginning in  1808.  Price  is  usually  credited  with  beginning  the  prac- 
tice of  bringing  British  performers  to  the  American  stage. 

12.  The  reference  here,  along  with  Coleman's  penmanship,  is  not  clear. 
On  October  27,  1817,  Incledon  played  Macheath  at  the  Park 
Theatre,    and    the    performance    incensed    the    audience,    which 
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thought  the  play  licentious.  Unfortunately  no  record  of  the  cast 
remains,  and  the  Evening  Post's  account  of  the  performance  con- 
cerns itself  entirely  with  the  disturbance  in  the  theater.  In  England 
Incledon  had  sung  the  role  of  Macheath  at  Covent  Garden  in  1814 
opposite  Catherine  Stephens  (see  note  18  below),  who,  in  1838, 
became  the  Countess  of  Essex.  Another  possibility,  though  a  remote 
one,  is  Mary  Catherine  Bolton,  with  whom  Incledon  sang  at  Covent 
Garden.  She  was  famous  for  her  Polly,  though  Genest  lists  no  occa- 
sion on  which  she  sang  the  role  to  Incledon's  Macheath.  In  1813 
she  married  Edward  Thurlow,  second  Baron  Thurlow. 

13.  The  New-Tork  Evening  Post,  February  25,  1818,  p.  2,  col.  3,  has  this 
passage  in  its  concert  review:  "Mrs.  Moran  was  the  only  female 
singer  who  appeared  in  the  room,  although  a  second  was  announced 
in  the  bills.  This  lady,  however,  fully  compensated  for  the  absence 
of  any  other." 

14.  See  Aeneid,  II,  583-584: 

namque  etsi  nullum  memorabile  nomen 
feminea  in  poena  est,  nee  habit  victoria  laudem.  .  .  . 

15.  Thomas  A.  Cooper  (1776-1849),  an  actor  and,  before  Price,  the 
manager  of  the  Park  Theatre. 

16.  George  C.  Odell,  Annals  oj  the  New  Tork  Stage  (New  York,  1927-28), 
II,  509-10,  lists  concerts  given  by  a  Mrs.  French  beginning  March 
31,  1818.  Joseph  N.  Ireland,  Records  of  the  JVew  Tork  Stage  (New 
York,  1866-67),  I,  492,  giving  the  life  of  Ann  Maria  Mestayer,  and 
speaking  of  her  excellent  but  neglected  voice,  says  of  her:  "Miss 
Mestayer  was  for  a  time  known  as  Mrs.  French." 

17.  Allan  Nevins,  Evening  Post:  A  Century  oj  Journalism  (New  York, 
1922),  p.  48,  tells  of  a  duel  in  1803  in  which  Coleman  killed  a 
Captain  Thompson.  Thompson's  physician  at  the  duel  is  identified 
as  Dr.  McLean.  Also,  a  keyed  reproduction  of  John  Searle's  paint- 
ing. Interior  of  the  Park  Theatre,  New  Tork,  November  7,  1822,  identifies 
Dr.  Hugh  McLean  as  a  member  of  the  audience. 

18.  Catherine  Stephens  (1794-1882),  later  the  Countess  of  Essex,  who 
at  this  time  was  at  the  height  of  her  popularity  in  England. 

19.  Angelica  Catalani  (1780-1849),  whose  reputation  as  a  soprano  was 
well  established  in  America,  although  she  never  performed  in  this 
country. 

20.  The  New-Tork  Evening  Post,  April  13,  1818,  p.  2,  col.  1,  reports  that 
Coleman  had  been  attacked  on  April  1 1  by  Henry  B.  Hagerman. 

21.  No  identifying  information  available. 

22.  Thomas  Hilson  (c.  1784-1834),  an  English  comedian. 
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23.  Benjamin  Carr  (1768-1831),  an  English  singer,  organist,  and  com- 
poser who  had  moved  to  Philadelphia  and  established  a  music 
publishing  business. 

24.  An  operatic  farce  by  William  Dimond  (1780P-1836)  and  Sir  Henry 
Rowley  Bishop  (1786-1855),  written  in  1815. 

25.  Charles  Gilfert  (1797-1829),  at  one  time  the  orchestra  conductor 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  became  the  manager  of  the  Charleston 
Theatre  in  1816. 

26.  Arthur  Keene  (7-1835),  an  Irish  singer. 

27.  A  tragedy  by  Charles  Maturin  (see  note  45  below). 

28.  One  of  Philipps'  most  famous  roles. 

29.  Possibly  a  reference  to  Incledon's  disastrous  performance  in  The 
Beggar's  Opera  (see  note  12  above).  Incledon  further  antagonized 
the  audience  that  night  by  refusing  its  demands  for  repeated 
encores. 

30.  Probably  Dr.  David  Hosack  (1769-1835),  a  prominent  New  York 
physician.  Nevins,  p.  95,  speaks  of  Coleman  as  "one  of  the  lesser 
notables  of  the  city,  like  Dr.  Hosack  .  .  ." 

31 .  In  the  preceding  letter  Coleman  reported  that  Incledon  had  offered 
to  sing  gratis  to  make  up  for  the  embarrassment  he  had  caused 
Price. 

32.  Possibly  Joseph  Falconer,  who  was,  according  to  Odell  (II,  38), 
the  box  office  keeper  in  the  early  days  of  the  Park  Theatre. 

33.  Odell  (II,  507)  records  that  the  Morans  began  giving  concerts  in 
New  York  in  December,  1817. 

34.  No  identifying  information  available. 

35.  Odell  (II,  118)  refers  to  A.  Gautier,  a  clarinetist  who  began  giving 
concerts  in  New  York  in  1801  and  whose  career  there  continued 
through  1821. 

36.  No  identifying  information  available. 

37.  Probably  John  Graham,  who,  according  to  Odell  (II,  384),  began 
his  career  as  an  actor  in  New  York  in  1812.  He  continued  to  play 
there  through  1819. 

38.  George  Bartley  (1782P-1858),  a  comedian,  and  Sarah  Bartley 
(1783-1850),  an  actress. 

39.  EHzabeth  Merry  (1769-1808),  an  English  actress  who  performed 
with  great  success  in  America. 
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40.  Susan  Wallack  (P-1851),  an  actress  and  wife  of  James  Wallack 
(1791?-! 864),  the  English  Shakespearean  actor  who  late  in  life 
operated  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York. 

41.  A  collection  of  Irish  songs  prepared  by  the  poet  Thomas  Moore 
(1779-1852)  and  issued  as  a  series  from  1810  to  1834.  One  of  the 
series  was  published  in  1818. 

42.  Robert  Maywood  (1790-1856),  an  Irish  actor  who  later  managed 
several  theaters  in  the  United  States. 

43.  Possibly  John  Agg  (fl.  1816),  the  author  of  the  novel  A  Month  in  the 

Country. 

44.  A  tragedy  by  Frances  Wright  (1795-1852),  first  produced  at  the 
Park  Theatre  on  February  19,  1819. 

45.  Charles  Maturin  (1782-1824),  the  gothic  novelist  and  playwright. 

46.  George  Gillingham,  an  orchestra  conductor  who  began  giving  con- 
certs in  New  York  in  1816.  In  1821  he  became  the  conductor  of  the 
pit  orchestra  at  the  Park  Theatre. 

47.  Edmund  Kean  (1787-1833),  the  Shakespearean  actor,  did  not  play 
in  New  York  until  November  29,  1820. 

48.  Probably  Catherine  Stephens  (see  note  18  above). 

49.  There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  any  English  actors  or  singers  with 
these  names.  Possibly  Coleman  is  here  referring  to  William  Dimond 
(see  note  24  above)  and  Samuel  Arnold  (see  note  10  above). 

50.  James  Pritchard  (c.  1788-1823),  a  versatile  actor  who  played 
frequently  at  the  Park  Theatre  between  1811  and  1823. 

51.  SeeAeneid,  II,  723-724: 

.  .  .  dextrae  se  parvus  lulus 
implicuit  sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  acquis. 

52.  Catharine  Lee  Sugg  (1797-1845),  an  actress,  married  James 
Hackett  in  1819. 

53.  Mordecai  Noah  (1785-1851),  a  journalist  and  writer  of  patriotic 
plays. 

54.  Michael  Kelly,  Reminiscences  (London,  1826),  II,  149-150. 

55.  Manuel  del  Popolo  Vicente  Garcia  (1775-1832),  a  noted  singer  and 
father  of  a  musical  family;  Maria  Felicita  Garcia  (1808-1836). 

56.  John  Barnes  (1781-1841),  an  English  actor. 

57.  Lydia  Kelly  (1795-?),  an  actress  and  the  niece  of  Michael  Kelly. 

58.  The  former  Catharine  Lee  Sugg  (see  note  52  above). 
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Two  Printings  of  the  First  Edition  of 

Heinrich  Heine's  Dance  Poem 

Der  Do/dor  Faust 

Heinz  Moenkemeyer* 

IN  the  year  1963  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
acquired  two  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Heine's  Der  Doktor 
Faust:  Ein  Tanzpoem,  which  are  now  part  of  the  Rare  Book  Collec- 
tion in  the  Van  Pelt  Library.  ^  Both  copies  were  published  in  the 
same  year,  1851,  by  Hoffmann  and  Campe  in  Hamburg,  but 
printed  by  different  firms,  and  represent  two  printings  of  the 
first  edition,  which  differ  in  format,  pagination,  punctuation, 
spelling,  and  occasionally  also  slightly  in  text.  One  copy,  com- 
prising 106  pages  of  text  in  a  version  henceforth  called  A,  was 
printed  by  "Voigt's  Buchdruckerei  in  Wandsbeck."  The  other 
copy,  representing  a  version  subsequently  referred  to  as  B,  has  103 
pages  of  text  and  was  printed  by  the  firm  of  H.  Hotop  in  Kassel. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  latter  copy,  henceforth 
designated  as  BP,  contains  printer's  corrections  by  an  unknown 
hand. 

While  Goedeke's  Grundriss,  the  Katalog  der  Sammlung  Kippenberg, 
as  well  as  the  comprehensive  Heine-Bibliographie  by  Wilhelm  and 
Galley  listed  A  and  B  as  separate  printings, ^  strangely  enough 
neither  Elster  nor  Walzel  referred  to  them  in  their  critical  edi- 
tions of  Heine's  works.  ^  Gottschalk,  in  his  valuable  bibliographi- 
cal study  of  Doktor  Faust,  described  in  detail  the  format  and 
make-up  of  the  two  printings,  but  failed  to  give  an  account  of 
their  textual  differences.''  These  I  investigated,  following  a  sug- 
gestion by  Dr.  Rudolf  Hirsch,  Associate  Director  of  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  reached  certain  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  character  and  relationship  of  the  two 
printings.^  Before  I  report  on  these  results,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
Heine's  Dance  Poem  in  its  more  general  aspects. 

Doktor  Faust,  according  to  E.  M.  Butler  "the  first  explicitly 
anti-Goethean  Faust,"^  has  recently  attracted  new  interest,  due 

*  Associate  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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perhaps  to  Werner  Egk's  ballet  Abraxas  (1948),  which  was  in- 
spired by  Heine's  scenario.  A  photographic  reproduction  of  the 
first  edition  of  Doktor  Faust  was  published  in  1962."  Enders  and 
Niehaus  devoted  critical  studies  to  this  work,  emphasizing  that  it 
should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  as  a  ballet.^  An  English 
rendering  of  the  Dance  Poem  appeared  in  1952.^ 

Already  as  a  young  man  Heine  showed  a  great  interest  in 
Faust,  which  continued  throughout  his  life.  His  library  contained 
many  items  concerning  this  quasi-mythical  figure  and  the  lore 
connected  with  it.^°  Stimulated  above  all  by  Goethe's  Faust,  Heine 
planned  also  to  write  a  Faust.  Although  a  report  on  a  conversation 
that  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  with  Goethe  in  October  1824  on 
the  subject  of  Faust  may  be  spurious, ^^  we  know  that  Heine 
between  1824  and  1826  was  seriously  thinking  of  writing  a  Faust. 
This  work  was  to  be  completely  independent  of  Goethe's  poem  of 
which  at  that  time  only  the  First  Part  was  published.  These  early 
plans  have  nothing  to  do  with  Heine's  Doktor  Faust,  written  much 
later  at  the  request  of  Benjamin  Lumley,  director  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre  in  London.  In  1841  Lumley  staged  Giselle  or 
Les  Wilis,  a  ballet  by  Theophile  Gautier,  who  had  been  inspired 
by  a  passage  in  Heine's  De  rAllemagne  (1835).^^  After  the  great 
success  of  Giselle,  Lumley  had  turned  as  early  as  1 842  to  Heine  for 
the  scenario  of  another  ballet.  Serious  negotiations,  however, 
were  not  taken  up  until  1846.  In  February  1847  Heine  wrote  his 
Doktor  Faust  as  a  scenario  for  a  ballet  which  was  to  be  staged  by 
Lumley.  To  secure  copyrights,  the  poet  had  his  secretary  Gathy 
prepare  a  French  translation,  of  which  a  small  number  of  copies 
were  printed  and  deposited  with  the  authorities.  Already  in  June 
1847  Heine  offered  the  German  text  to  his  publisher  Campe  in 
Hamburg.  Since  the  latter  did  not  answer  immediately,  the  poet 
retracted  his  offer,  tried  to  get  Doktor  Faust  staged  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  but  renewed  his  offer  to  Campe  in  August  1851.  At 
first  the  ballet  was  to  be  published  along  with  the  Romanzero,  a 
collection  of  lyrics,  as  its  fourth  book,  entitled  "Der  Doktor 
Faust,  eine  getanzte  Tragodie."  Campe  and  Heine  finally  agreed 
upon  a  separate  publication,  which  appeared  in  1851.  A  French 
version  of  the  ballet  by  Saint-Rene  Taillandier  came  out  under 
the  title  "Mephistophela  et  la  legende  de  Faust"  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  (February  1852). 
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The  German  text  of  Doktor  Faust  consists  of  introductory  re- 
marks ("written  in  Paris,  October  1,  1851"),  the  scenario  of  the 
ballet,  and  a  commentary  ("Erlauterungen")  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Lumley.  The  introduction  deals  with  the  circumstances 
leading  to  the  composition  of  the  ballet,  not  without  some  sar- 
castic attacks  upon  the  persons  who  prevented  its  staging.  In 
addition,  Heine  gives  a  resume  of  his  investigations  concerning 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Faust-legend.  The  latter  is 
treated  in  detail  in  the  commentary  where  Heine  discusses  some 
of  his  sources  and  points  out  those  elements  in  the  legend  which 
are  especially  suitable  for  adaptation  to  a  ballet.  At  several  points 
in  the  letter  to  Lumley,  Heine  cridcizes  Goethe's  Faust,  above  all 
its  Second  Part.  The  letter  concludes  with  an  address  to  Lumley 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  to  be  interpreted  as  cal- 
culated adulation,  as  sly  irony,  or  even  an  expression  of  genuine 
admiration. 

The  scenario  itself  is  divided  into  five  acts.  In  the  beginning  we 
see  Doktor  Faust  in  his  study  conjuring  up  the  powers  of  hell. 
Neither  tiger  nor  serpent  impresses  him.  Finally  the  devil  appears 
in  the  guise  of  a  female  ballet-dancer,  Mephistophela,  who  asks 
Faust  to  sign  a  pact.  At  first  he  refuses,  but  consents  after  he  is 
shown  in  a  magic  mirror  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who 
arouses  his  ardent  desires.  The  scholar  becomes  a  sensual  world- 
ling and  takes  instructions  in  dancing.  The  second  act  shows 
Faust  at  the  court  of  a  duke,  in  whose  wife  Faust  recognizes  the 
woman  he  saw  in  the  mirror.  She  turns  out  to  be  the  Domina, 
Satan's  spouse  (Archisposa).  Under  the  influence  of  Faust's  black 
magic  the  stiff,  ceremonious  court-dance  assumes  more  and  more 
the  character  of  an  orgy.  When  the  duke  is  made  a  cuckold  in 
public,  strife  threatens  and  Mephistophela  escapes  with  Faust. 
Obscene  sensuality  reaches  an  acme  at  the  Witches'  Sabbath  in 
the  third  act.  Faust  and  the  duchess  lose  themselves  in  sensual 
frenzy;  monks  and  nuns  join  the  orgy.  Satan,  a  black  he-goat 
whose  face  shows  the  Luciferian  sadness  of  a  fallen  angel,  de- 
mands a  dance  with  his  Archisposa.  Overcome  by  loathing  and 
disgust,  Faust  utters  his  longing  for  pure  beauty,  the  harmony  of 
Greek  antiquity.  Mephistophela  shows  him  an  image  of  Helena. 
While  Faust  and  Mephistophela  flee,  the  celebration  of  the  Black 
Mass  begins.  The  fourth  act  transports  us  to  an  island  of  the 
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Greek  archipelago  ruled  by  Helena.  It  is  a  world  of  classical 
serenity  and  repose,  free  of  gross  sensuality  as  well  as  disembodied 
spirituality.  Everything  is  plastic  beauty,  the  dances  are  chaste 
and  solemn.  Mephistophela  arrives  with  Faust,  who  mounts 
Helena's  throne  to  sit  at  her  side,  while  Mephistophela  starts  a 
bacchanalic  dance.  Suddenly,  however,  the  duchess  invades  this 
realm  of  heroic-pastoral  beauty  and  destroys  it  in  a  rage  of 
jealousy.  As  life  is  turned  into  death  and  skeletons  engage  in  a 
danse  macabre,  Faust  escapes  from  this  scene  of  horrible  destruc- 
tion. The  last  act  takes  us  to  a  kermess  in  a  town  in  16th  century 
Holland.  Faust,  accompanied  by  Mephistophela,  appears  as  a 
quack,  dispensing  a  medicine  which  induces  an  irresistible  urge 
to  dance.  Enchanted  by  the  naive  innocence  of  the  burgomaster's 
beautiful  daughter,  Faust  proposes  marriage  to  her,  content  to 
have  found  at  last  a  promise  of  happiness  in  an  idyllic  life  at 
home.  While  he  and  his  bride  are  on  the  way  to  their  wedding, 
Mephistophela  abruptly  intervenes,  claiming  that  Faust's  con- 
tract with  the  devil  has  expired.  Surrounded  by  hellish  monsters 
and  flames,  Faust  is  taken  to  hell,  while  organ-music  from  the 
cathedral  exhorts  the  burghers  to  pious  prayer. 

This  sketchy  account  has  not  done  justice  to  the  supreme 
artistry  with  which  Heine  composed  his  Dance  Poem.  On  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  vast  older  literature  con- 
cerned with  Faust  and  of  the  many  modern  treatments  of  this 
figure  in  drama  or  narrative,  Heine  created  a  work  sui  generis.  To 
be  sure,  some  dramas  dealing  with  Faust  had  previously  been 
staged  as  ballets. ^^  Even  the  idea  to  introduce  the  devil  as  a 
woman  had  been  anticipated  in  Cazotte's  Le  Diable  Amoureux 
(1772).  Heine's  originality  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  decided  to 
write  his  Doktor  Faust  as  a  ballet-scenario.  As  such  it  cannot 
compete  in  breadth  or  depth  with  the  theatrum  miindi  of  Goethe's 
Faust.  In  the  letter  to  Lumley,  Heine  himself  speaks  of  the 
diffidence  that  befell  him  when  he  started  to  work  on  a  subject 
matter  which  had  been  treated  in  Goethe's  masterpiece.  He 
emphasizes  the  limitations  of  a  "meagre  libretto,"  the  form  he 
had  chosen  for  his  Doktor  Faust.  But  it  is  just  within  the  limits  of 
■  this  genre  that  he  showed  his  mastery  and  achieved  a  concentra- 
tion that  is  lacking  in  Goethe's  Faust. 
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The  form  and  content  of  Heine's  Dance  Poem  are  determined 
by  its  purpose:  to  serve  as  a  scenario  for  a  ballet.  The  desires, 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  personae  can  only  be  manifested 
through  the  gesture  and  pantomime  of  dance  or  through  the 
description  of  settings  which  express  states  of  mind.  The  poetic 
word  is  subservient  to  the  evocation  of  gestures  and  scenery, 
never  a  direct  expression  of  the  personae  in  dialogue  or  mono- 
logue. Apart  from  short,  mostly  implicit  hints  that  suggest  the 
kind  of  music  appropriate  for  the  various  types  of  dances,  almost 
everything  else,  namely  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the  dances 
and  the  sketches  of  stage  settings,  is  written  expressly  for  a  visual, 
eflfective  representation  on  the  stage.  Characteristically  enough, 
the  poet  chose  for  his  Doktor  Faust  at  first  the  subtitle  "a  danced 
tragedy."  It  was  Heine's  original  contribution  to  the  ballet  that 
he  replaced  its  conventional  classical  form  by  a  great  variety  of 
individual  dances  which  characterize  a  person  or  a  state  of 
mind.^^ 

Doktor  Faust  is  a  work  of  intense  dramatic  concentration,  show- 
ing an  unusual  talent  for  theatrical  effects.  The  first  three  acts 
represent  in  a  gradual  crescendo  Faust's  increasing  involvement 
with  the  powers  of  hell  and  gross  sensuality.  Acts  3  and  4,  4  and  5, 
are  linked  by  contrast.  Even  within  the  acts  we  find  effective, 
contrapuntal  contrasts:  in  the  first  act  Mephistophela's  graceful- 
ness contrasts  sharply  with  the  grotesque  dance  of  the  monsters; 
the  heroic  pastoral  in  the  fourth  act  is  suddenly  destroyed,  life 
is  turned  into  death;  in  the  fifth  act  the  bourgeois  idyll  is  abruptly 
broken  up  by  the  final  catastrophe. 

The  form  determined  the  content  of  Heine's  Dance  Poem. 
Faust's  insatiable  quest  for  superhuman  knowledge  could  hardly 
be  represented  in  a  ballet-scenario.  ^^  Since  the  personae  had  to 
appear  as  partners  in  a  dance,  it  was  most  appropriate  to  choose 
a  female  devil  as  Faust's  companion.  The  necromancer  makes  his 
appearance  with  Mephistophela,  the  duchess,  Helena,  and  the 
burgomaster's  daughter.  These  pairs,  surrounded  by  other  cou- 
ples, form  the  nucleus  of  the  successive  scenes.  The  concentration 
on  ballet  also  brought  with  it  an  emphasis  on  the  erotic.  Woman 
is  the  devil's  snare,  the  "eternal  feminine"  is  manifested  as  a 
diabolical  power  of  seduction.  When  Walzel  criticizes  Heine  for 
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having  limited  himself  to  Faust's  love  affairs  and  for  having 
made  him  a  "skirt-chaser"  ("Schiirzenjager"),^^  he  forgets  the 
limitations  imposed  by  a  ballet.  Also  Niehaus'  assertion  that  the 
poet  might  have  entitled  his  Dance  Poem  "Don  Juan"  rather 
than  Doktor  Faust^~  is  hardly  fair,  because  the  poem  deals  unmis- 
takably with  Faust,  even  if  the  erotic  aspect  had  to  be  empha- 
sized. To  Heine  the  Faust  legend  represented  the  revolt  of 
sensuality  against  ascetic  spiritualization  {Doktor  Faust,  p.  76). 
This  typically  Heinesque  theme  of  the  conflict  between  pagan 
sensuality  ("Hellenism")  and  Christian  asceticism  ("Nazaren- 
ism")  lent  itself  easily  to  a  presentation  in  a  ballet.  Heine's 
description  of  the  background  scenery  for  the  fourth  act  alludes 
to  these  ideas  and  expresses  the  poet's  as  well  as  Faust's  ideal  of  a 
world  of  pure  immanence  and  plastic  beauty  in  which  there  is 
neither  a  yearning  for  a  transcendent  realm  of  disembodied 
spirits  nor  a  strife  between  asceticism  and  gross  diabolical  sensu- 
ality. Influenced  by  Goethe's  treatment  of  the  Helena  motif  in 
Faust  II,  by  Schiller's  essay  Uber  naive  und  sentimentalische  Dichtung, 
and  the  Schlegel  brothers'  distinction  between  "classic"  and 
"romantic,"  Heine  gave  expression  to  his  own  brand  of  aesthetic 
paganism  in  the  creation  of  an  ideal  ancient  Greece  which  at  the 
same  time  embodied  the  Saint-Simonian  "emancipation  of  the 
flesh. "^^  Unlike  Lessing  and  Goethe,  who  acknowledged,  al- 
though with  different  arguments,  in  Faust's  striving  a  redeeming 
factor,  Heine  reverted  to  the  old  legend  and  had  the  necromancer 
damned.  He  saw  no  reason  to  save  the  man  who  had  entered  a 
pact  with  the  devil. 

While  one  must  agree  with  Miss  Butler's  statement  that  the 
fourth  act,  containing  "Heine's  own  particular  reading  of  the 
Faustian  situation,"  forms  the  center  of  Doktor  Faust,  objections 
may  be  raised  against  her  assertion  that  the  fifth  act  comes  as  a 
"very  decided  anti-climax"  (pp.  307  f.).  For  Heine  the  fourth  act 
was  to  be  no  more  than  a  dream-like  interlude  from  which  Faust 
had  to  return  to  his  own  world.  Created  in  deliberate  contrast  to 
Faust's  ascension  to  heaven  in  Goethe's  drama,  the  necromancer's 
descent  to  hell,  which  abruptly  thwarts  his  last  attempt  to  find 
satisfaction,  is  by  no  means  an  anti-climax,  but  rather  a  very 
effective  finale  on  the  stage. 
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Until  very  recently  Heine's  Doktor  Faust  encountered  mostly 
adverse  criticism,  Walzel's  sympathetic  evaluation,  written  in 
1917,  seems  to  have  had  little  influence  on  critics  like  Strich  and 
Butler.  The  former  speaks  of  Heine's  Dance  Poem  as  a  strange 
work  whose  literary  value  cannot  seriously  be  defended. ^^  Miss 
Butler  sees  in  Doktor  Faust  no  more  than  a  "literary  curiosity" 
(p.  308),  "an  experiment  in  galvanizing  a  corpse"  (p.  305). 
While  both  Strich  and  Butler  seem  to  have  arrived  at  their 
verdicts  by  a  somewhat  unfair  application  of  standards  taken 
from  Goethe's  Faust,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Heine  himself  was 
partly  responsible  for  this  when  he  announced  his  intention  to 
become  Goethe's  rival  and  criticized  the  latter's  Faust  for  having 
deviated  from  the  legend.  Only  recently  have  Enders  and  Nie- 
haus  evaluated  Heine's  Dance  Poem  on  its  own  merits  as  a 
scenario  for  a  ballet  and  emphasized  that  it  grew  out  of  the 
poet's  sustained  interest  in  folklore  and  ballet,  thus  correcting 
Miss  Butler's  view  that  Doktor  Faust  has  little  connection  with  the 
rest  of  Heine's  literary  work. 

In  general,  Heine  regarded  his  Dance  Poem  highly, ^°  and  was, 
especially  in  his  letters  to  his  publisher  Campe  and  to  Lumley, 
quite  optimistic  about  its  success  with  the  public.  However,  in 
spite  of  great  efforts,  the  poet  never  succeeded  in  having  it 
staged.  Lumley  paid  Heine  a  good  sum  for  his  libretto,  but  the 
ballet  was  not  performed.  According  to  Lumley,  it  could  not  be 
staged  before  an  English  public  because  it  was  "impracticable  in 
respect  of  its  'situations'  and  scenic  effects  for  stage  purposes."-^ 
Heine  himself  had  expressed  misgivings  about  the  feasibility  of 
having  the  duchess  dance  with  Satan  as  a  he-goat  on  the  "fash- 
ionable" stage  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. ^^ 

Although  Heine  and,  influenced  by  him,  Campe  had  expected 
that  the  book  would  be  a  success,  their  hopes  were  not  fulfilled. 
According  to  Gottschalk,  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  first 
edition  remained  unsold,  so  that  even  in  1918  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Bibliophilen  could  distribute  them,  together  with  an  essay  by 
Walzel,  among  its  members. ^^  There  may  have  been  several 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  success.  Doktor  Faust  was  overshadowed  by 
Goethe's  Faust,  and  Heine's  ill-advised  attacks  on  this  work  and 
its  author  did  not  help  his  cause.  Heine  himself  wrote  that  his 
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Dance  Poem  contained  "heresies  which  might  give  great  offense 
to  the  priests  of  the  Old-Goethean  Church.  "^^  Limiting  the 
problem  of  Faust  almost  entirely  to  the  sexual  sphere  or,  better 
said,  to  the  dualism  of  flesh  and  spirit  was  perhaps  another  factor 
contributing  to  the  lack  of  popularity.  Long  after  the  first  publi- 
cation oi  Doktor  Faust,  Elster  still  spoke  of  "not  unfounded"  moral 
objections  to  the  ballet,  and  even  such  a  sympathetic  critic  as 
Walzel  deplored  the  fact  that  all  interest  was  centered  on  Faust's 
love  aff'airs.-^  The  ladies,  an  influential  segment  of  the  reading 
public,  may  have  taken  offense  at  the  devil's  appearance  in  the 
guise  of  a  woman  and  the  representation  of  the  "eternal  femi- 
nine" as  seductress.  Moral  objections  to  Doktor  Faust  were  prob- 
ably strengthened  by  the  vignette  on  the  cover  showing  a  nude 
woman. ^^  At  first  Heine  was  very  pleased  with  Spiller  von 
Hauenschild's  engraving  (letter  to  Campe,  October  8,  1851; 
Hirth  1096),  but  very  soon  he  wrote  to  Campe  (October  21,  1851; 
Hirth  1099)  that  he  had  fears  concerning  the  naked  woman  on 
the  cover.  Actually,  as  v.  Hauenschild  pointed  out,  the  nude 
figure  represented  the  "chaste  antique  idea  of  beauty  and  love," 
the  Capitoline  Venus  resting  on  the  petals  of  a  lily,  whereas  the 
scantily  attired  ballerina  was  a  frivolous  "opera-rat"  ("Opern- 
ratte"),  growing  out  of  the  "specifically  Christian  passionflower."-' 

Influenced  perhaps  by  Heine's  optimistic  expectations  con- 
cerning the  popularity  of  his  Doktor  Faust,  Campe  published  its 
first  edition  in  two  printings  (A  and  B).  Whether  Campe  hoped 
to  conceal  part  of  his  profits  from  the  author,  whether  he  feared 
censorship,  or  whether  he  had  difficulties  with  one  of  the  printing 
firms,  cannot  be  decided  since  neither  his  letters  to  Heine  nor 
documents  from  the  publisher's  archives  are  available. 

Gottschalk  referred  to  a  manuscript  owned  by  him  which 
obviously  served  as  copy  for  the  printer.  Since  this  has  been  lost, 
a  comparison  of  A  and  B  with  the  copy  for  the  printer  is  out  of  the 
question.-^  Dr.  Eberhard  Galley,  Director  of  the  Heine-Archiv  in 
Diisseldorf,  drew  my  attention,  however,  to  galley  proofs  cor- 
rected by  Heine  himself  that  were  acquired  in  1960  by  the 
Staats-  und  Universitatsbibliothek  in  Hamburg. ^^  These  galley 
proofs,  henceforth  designated  as  K,  shed  some  light  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  A  and  B. 
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A  detailed  comparison  of  A  and  B  will  be  published  elsewhere. 
Here  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  briefly  the  results.  In  general,  the 
punctuation  in  B  is  more  nearly  correct.  A  agrees  almost  every- 
where with  the  galley  proofs  K,  whereas  the  punctuation  in  B  is 
independent  of  K.  Concerning  the  text,  it  cannot  be  as  easily 
established  which  printing  offers  the  "better"  version.  On  the  one 
hand,  B  shows  in  many  places  grammatically  and  logically  more 
nearly  correct  expressions.  A,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  through- 
out with  K.  To  be  sure,  the  variants  are  all  of  minor  significance, 
never  involving  differences  of  meaning.  But  they  are  important 
to  the  degree  that  the  editor  of  a  critical  edition  would  have  to 
decide  for  either  A  or  B  as  the  "best"  text.  If  one  wishes  "correct- 
ness" in  punctuation  and  text,  B  ought  to  be  printed  as  it  is,  with 
a  list  of  textual  variants  and  misprints  in  the  apparatus  criticus, 
excluding  insignificant  diflferences  in  mere  spelling.  A  critical 
edition  that  wants  to  stay  as  close  as  possible  to  the  text  author- 
ized by  Heine  himself  should  reprint  A,  again  with  a  list  of 
textual  variants  and  printing  errors. 

Of  the  two  critical  editions  of  Heine's  works,  Elster's  follows 
mostly,  except  in  punctuation,  the  text  of  A,  which  is  listed 
together  with  a  manuscript  used  also  by  Strodtmann  as  the  only 
source  for  the  German  text  of  Doktor  Faust.^^  Elster  was  justified 
in  modernizing  the  spelling.  Walzel,  however,  had  no  excuse 
when  he  referred  to  A  as  the  basis  of  his  text,  whereas,  in  fact, 
he  used  B  almost  exclusively.^^  Most  other  editions  agree  with  B 
or  give  a  combination  of  Elster's  and  Walzel's  text.  Strangely 
enough,  none  of  the  editions  mentions  the  fact  that  there  exist 
two  different  printings. 

The  question  arises  which  of  the  versions  is  to  be  considered 
the  first.  Goedeke's  Grundriss  seems  to  give  priority  to  A.  Gott- 
schalk  refers  to  A  as  "first  edition"  and  sees  in  B  a  contempora- 
neous ("gleichzeitig")  printing,  while  the  Heine-Bibliographie 
designates  A  as  second  printing.  The  catalogue  of  the  firm  from 
which  our  Library  acquired  the  two  copies  of  Doktor  Faust  agrees 
with  the  Heine-Bibliographie.  As  proof  for  the  assertion  that  B 
preceded  A  the  catalogue  points  out  that  the  copy  of  B  ( =  BP) 
contains  corrections  which  are  supposed  to  be  carried  out  in  A.^^ 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  four  places  in  BP  at  which  correct  forms  are 
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suggested  that  actually  occur  in  A.  But  on  p.  25,  line  12,  "Rococo- 
geschmacke"  is  underlined  with  pencil  and  the  margin  shows  a 
notation  "Wandsb.,"  i.e.  a  reference  to  A,  which  shows  the 
spelling  "Roccocogeschmacke."  Here  a  difference  is  pointed  out 
which  involves  no  improvement.  The  same  is  true  of  BP  9,4 
where  the  incorrect  punctuation  in  A  is  suggested,  apparently  as 
a  model  for  B.  These  instances  and  the  fact  that  A,  as  we  have 
seen,  constitutes  in  no  way  an  improvement  over  B  show  that  BP 
cannot  have  been  a  model  for  A.  Besides,  the  person  who  entered 
corrections  in  BP  carried  out  the  comparison  with  A  in  a  very 
careless  manner:  the  more  important  textual  variations  were 
not  even  noticed. 

Summing  up,  the  following  can  be  stated:  BP  shows  correc- 
tions by  an  unknown  hand  which  reveal  a  very  superficial  com- 
parison with  A,  undertaken  perhaps  with  the  intention  to  im- 
prove B  at  some  points.  Neither  BP  nor  generally  B  can  have 
served  as  a  model  for  a  "corrected"  text  A.  If  that  had  been  the 
case  A  would  have  introduced  for  the  most  part  only  corruptions 
instead  of  improvements.  A  agrees  throughout  with  the  galley 
proofs  K,  probably  also  printed  by  Voigt  in  Wandsbeck  and 
revised  by  Heine  himself.  B  presents  a  text  independent  of  A  and 
K  and  in  some  respects  a  better  one.  While  A  can  under  no 
circumstances  be  considered  an  improved  version  of  B,  A  may 
very  well  have  served  as  basis  of  B,  although  this  cannot  be 
proved.  The  value  of  the  copy  BP,  acquired  by  our  Library,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  pointed  out  textual  differences  between  A  and 
B  and  led  together  with  the  galley  proofs  K  to  some  conclusions 
concerning  their  relationship. 

NOTES 

1.  The  full  title  reads:  Der  Doktor  Faust:  EinTanzpoem,  nebst  kuriosen 
Berichten  ilber  Teufel,  Hexen  und  Dichtkunst. 

2.  Karl  Goedeke,  Grundriss  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtung,  VIII 
(Dresden,  1905),  561,  no.  88;  Katalog  der  Sammlung  Kippenberg,  I 
(Leipzig,  1928),  248,  no.  2914  (=  B)  and  2915  (=  A);  Gottfried 
Wilhelm  and  Eberhard  Galley,  Heine-Bibliographie  (Weimar,  1960), 
I,  30,  no.  430. 

3.  Heinrich  Heines  Sdmtliche  Werke,  ed.  Ernst  Elster  (Leipzig  and  Wien, 
n.d.  [1893]),  VI,  632;  Heinrich  Heines  Sdmtliche  Werke,  ed.  Oskar 
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Walzel,  X  (Leipzig,  1915),  392.  I  compared  the  text  of  these 
editions  with  printings  A  and  B  and  found  that  Elster  agrees  in 
general  with  A,  while  Walzel  follows  mostly  B. 

4.  Albert  Gottschalk,  Heinrich  Heine:  ''^Der  Doktor  Faust.  .  .  ."  Eine 
Bibliographie  (Berlin,  1934).  Under  the  circumstances  prevailing  in 
Germany  in  1934  only  100  copies  of  this  study  could  be  privately 
printed.  The  copy  I  used  was  obtained  by  Interlibrary  Loan  from 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

5.  To  Dr.  Rudolf  Hirsch  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  his 
interest  in  this  work  and  for  the  many  helpful  suggestions  I  received 
from  him.  For  valuable  information  and  help  I  am  indebted  to 
Oberbibliotheksrat  Dr.  Eberhard  Galley,  Director  of  the  Heine- 
Archiv  in  Diisseldorf.  Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  Tiemann,  Director  of  the 
Staats-  und  Universitatsbibliothek  in  Hamburg,  I  want  to  thank  for 
permission  to  use  the  galley  proofs  for  Doktor  Faust,  and  Dr.  Rolf 
Burmeister  for  advice  and  help  while  using  them.  My  thanks  go 
also  to  Dr.  William  E.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Library  Chronicle,  for 
editorial  advice;  and  Mr.  Lyman  W.  Riley,  of  the  Rare  Book 
Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

6.  E.  M.  Butler,  The  Fortunes  oj  Faust  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1952), 
p.  308.  References  to  this  work  will  be  made  in  the  text. 

7.  This  facsimile  edition,  printed  by  Georg  Olms  in  Hildesheim,  1962, 
presents  version  B.  Appended  is  an  essay  on  Heine's  Doktor  Faust 
by  Oskar  Walzel,  originally  published  in  1917.  Subsequently  this 
essay  will  be  referred  to  as  Walzel. 

8.  Carl  Enders,  "Heinrich  Heines  Faustdichtungen.  Der  Tanz  als 
Deutungs-  und  Gestaltungsmittel  seelischer  Erlebnisse,"  ^eitschrift 

fur  deutsche  Philologie,  LXXIV  (1955),  364-392;  Max  Niehaus, 
Himmel  Holle  und  Trikot.  Heinrich  Heine  und  das  Ballett  (Miinchen, 
1959).  These  studies  will  henceforth  be  cited  as  Enders  and  Niehaus. 

9.  Heinrich  Heine,  Doktor  Faust.  A  Dance  Poem  Together  with  Some  Rare 
Accounts  oj  Witches,  Devils  and  the  Ancient  Art  of  Sorcery,  tr.  Basil  Ash- 
more,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  C.  Trewin  (London:  Peter  Neville 
Ltd.,  1952).  The  text  presents  a  free  rendering  rather  than  a  transla- 
tion. The  arrangement  of  the  parts  differs  from  the  original:  the 
ballet  appears  here  at  the  end.  In  the  introduction  it  is  stated  that 
"experts  upon  Heine  were  incredulous"  when  hearing  about  Heine's 
Faust  (p.  4).  A  rather  strange  assertion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
work  had  always  been  included  in  all  editions  that  claimed  some 
measure  of  completeness ! 

10.  See  Eberhard  Galley,  Heinrich  Heine  (Stuttgart,  1963),  pp.  53  f. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

12.  See  Niehaus,  pp.  35  ff. 
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13.  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

14.  See  Enders,  pp.  380,  383,  391. 

15.  See  Walzel,  p.  9.  This  critic  correctly  points  out  (p.  16)  that  it  is 
hardly  warranted  by  the  course  of  action  when  Heine  writes  in  the 
fifth  act  that  Faust  has  forgotten  his  former  doubts  (Doktor  Faust, 
p.  47).  Within  the  ballet  Heine  did  not  represent  the  Faust  that  we 
know  from  Goethe's  drama,  beset  by  doubts  and  the  superbia  of 
reaching  for  superhuman  knowledge.  It  is  only  in  the  letter  to 
Lumley  that  this  side  of  the  necromancer  is  emphasized. 

16.  See  Walzel,  p.  9. 

17.  See  Niehaus,  p.  52. 

18.  On  Heine's  "Hellenism"  and  his  relations  to  Saint-Simonism  see 
the  books  by  E.  M.  Butler,  Tlie  Tyranny  oj  Greece  over  Germany 
(Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1935;  republished  as  a  Beacon  Press 
paperback,  Boston,  1958)  and  The  Saint-Simonian  Religion  in  Germany. 
A  Study  of  the  Toung  German  Movement  (Cambridge  U.  P.,  1926).  The 
recent  book  by  Henry  Hatfield,  Aesthetic  Paganism  in  German  Litera- 
ture. From  Winckelmann  to  the  Death  of  Goethe  (Harvard  Univ.  Press, 
1964),  deals  with  the  period  prior  to  Heine,  but  refers  to  the  latter 
at  several  places. 

19.  Fritz  Strich,  "Goethe  und  Heine,"  in  Der  Dichter  und  die  ^eit  (Bern, 
1947),  p.  213.  Strich  refers  to  Doktor  Faust  as  "seltsames  und  eigent- 
lich  ganz  indiskutables  Faustballett." 

20.  There  is  one  interesting  exception.  In  a  letter  to  Georg  Weerth  of 
November  5,  1851,  Heine  writes  that  he  attaches  no  great  value  to 
Doktor  Faust  since  he  wrote  it  only  because  Campe  had  put  "thumb- 
screws" ("Daumschrauben")  on  him.  See  Heinrich  Heine:  Briefe,  ed. 
Friedrich  Hirth,  vol.  Ill  (Mainz,  1950),  letter  no.  1104.  Subse- 
quent references  to  this  collection  of  letters  will  be  made  in  the  text 
(e.g.,  Hirth  1104). 

21.  Quoted  by  Gottschalk,  p.  14. 

22.  See  Niehaus,  p.  53,  and  Heine's  letter  to  Lumley  of  May  3,  1847 
(Hirth  940). 

23.  See  Gottschalk,  p.  14.  The  catalogue  of  the  Stuttgarter  Antiquariat 
of  Dr.  Frieder  Kocher-Benzing  (no.  24,  June  1963),  the  firm  from 
which  our  Library  acquired  the  two  copies  of  the  first  edition, 
states  that  remainders  of  this  edition  were  purchased  by  the  firm. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Heine- Bibliographie  lists  a  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  published  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Bibliophilen,  Weimar 
1917.  The  photographic  reprint  of  1962  (see  n.  7)  contains  on  the 
last  page,  after  Walzel's  essay,  the  remark:  "Printed  for  the  Gesell- 
schaft der  Bibliophilen  as  a  supplement  ("Beigabe")  to  the  first 
printing  of  Heinrich  Heine's  Der  Doktor  Faust. ^^ 
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24.  See  Heine's  letter  to  Oscar  Peschel  of  October  22,  1851  (Hirth 
1100). 

25.  See  Elster's  introduction  to  Doktor  Faust,  in  Heines  Sdmtliche  JVerke, 
VI,  472,  and  Walzel,  p.  9. 

26.  Of  the  two  copies  acquired  by  the  Library  only  one  (A)  has  the 
vignette  on  its  cover.  The  catalogue  of  the  Stuttgarter  Antiquariat 
ascribes  the  engraving  erroneously  to  Johann  Peter  Lyser,  who 
illustrated  Heine's  Harzreise. 

27.  See  Dr.  G.  Spiller  von  Hauenschild's  letter  to  Heine  of  November 
2,  1851,  from  which  Hirth  quotes  in  Heinrich  Heine.  Brieje,  VI,  120. 
Elster  mentions  in  his  introduction  to  Doktor  Faust  (p.  472)  re- 
proaches that  Heine  incurred  on  account  of  the  vignette.  Heine 
himself  wrote  to  Campe  on  December  8,  1851:  "You  have  no  idea 
what  I  have  to  endure  on  account  of  the  nude  person  on  the  cover 
to  Faust  ('Fausttitel').  With  this  I  answer  indirectly  what  you  have 
reported  on  complaints  about  'immorality'  "  (Hirth  1111). 

28.  Another  manuscript,  comprising  47  pages,  now  located  in  the 
Heine-Archiv  in  Diisseldorf,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  copy  for 
the  printer,  as  Dr.  Galley  informs  me. 

29.  The  galley  proofs,  now  located  in  the  Literatur-Archiv  of  the 
Staats-  und  Universitatsbibliothek  Hamburg  (signature:  Lit. -Arch. 
1960.  734),  consist  of  three  separately  paginated  parts:  1.  "Ein- 
leitende  Bemerkung"  (pp.  1-8);  2.  "Viertes  Buch.  /  Doctor  Faust." 
(pp.  1-28);  3.  "To  Lumley  .  .  ."  (pp.  1-54).  The  title  of  the 
second  part  indicates  that  Doktor  Faust  was  to  appear  originally  as 
fourth  book  of  the  Romanzero. 

30.  Adolf  Strodtmann  was  the  editor  of  Heinrich  Heine's  Sdmtliche  Werke. 
Rechtmdssige  Original-Ausgabe,  of  which  vol.  VII  (Hamburg,  1861) 
contains  Doktor  Faust.  Strodtmann  handled  the  text,  mainly  follow- 
ing B,  in  a  rather  arbitrary  manner.  Elster  remarks  concerning  the 
manuscript:  "Ergibt  fast  nichts"  (p.  632). 

31.  See  Heinrich  Heines  Sdmtliche  Werke,  X,  392. 

32.  Some  of  the  pages  of  BP  on  which  corrections  are  made  are  marked 
with  red  pencil.  The  corrections  are  entered  with  black  or  red 
pencil.  BP  was  listed  as  no.  162  in  catalogue  24  (June  1963)  of  the 
Stuttgarter  Antiquariat,  with  the  remark  that  this  copy  served  most 
likely  ("hochstwahrscheinlich")  as  model  for  the  second  printing 
(=  A).  On  page  28,  lines  19  f.,  BP  has  "borockste  Runde,"  while 
the  copy  of  B  in  the  Staats-  und  Universitatsbibliothek  Hamburg 
and  the  reprint  1962  print  "barockste  Runde"  (=  A,  28,  17).  This 
error  was  not  noticed  by  the  corrector. 
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William  Carlos  Williams 

An  Exhibition  of  a  Collection 

DR.  William  Carlos  Williams  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  in  1 906  from  the  Medical  School  of  the  University. 
For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  he  occupied  a  unique 
place  in  literature  and  medicine,  as  the  University's  most  dis- 
tinguished poet-physician. 

On  April  30,  1965,  the  Friends  of  the  Library  held  a  reception 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Williams  to  announce  formally  her  gift  to  the 
University  of  her  personal  collection  of  inscribed  first  editions  of 
her  late  husband's  books.  In  the  year  of  the  bi-centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University,  this  occasion  was 
particularly  appropriate,  and  many  of  the  medical  visitors  from 
this  country  and  abroad  were  able  to  be  our  guests  during  this 
exhibition.  Dr.  Sculley  Bradley,  Professor  of  English  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  opened  the  exhibition, 
describing  the  remarkable  achievement  of  a  dedicated  doctor  who 
"was  also  one  of  the  few  American  writers  of  his  own  epoch 
whose  writings  remained  fully  alive  in  a  new  age." 

The  preparation  of  an  exhibition  provides  the  librarian  with 
the  enviable  opportunity  of  handling  and  arranging  those  mate- 
rials which  may  create  a  visual  progression  of  the  literary  produc- 
tion of  a  writer;  never  has  that  task  been  an  easier  one.  Dr. 
Williams  had  done  it  for  us.  In  his  autobiographical  bibliography, 
/  Wanted  to  Write  a  Poem,  edited  by  Edith  Heal  (Boston,  Beacon 
Press,  c.  1958),  Dr.  Williams  described  the  circumstances  of  com- 
position of  nearly  all  of  his  books,  providing  sprightly  and  witty 
anecdotes  that  gave  the  captions  for  the  books  a  sense  of  authori- 
tative immediacy. 

To  Mrs.  Williams  belongs  unending  appreciation  for  her 
preservation  of  this  collection.  Nearly  every  book  and  pamphlet 
is  inscribed  to  her,  with  typical  Williams  pungency  and  afTection. 
We  list  below  some  of  the  more  luminous  objects  in  this  stellar 
collection. 
'Poems,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  1909. 

The  "alpha"  copy  of  Williams'  first  volume,  privately  printed, 
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so  full  of  errors  that  the  author  said  he  nearly  fainted.  This 
first  copy  has  the  corrections  made  by  Williams'  father,  mostly 
adopted  in  the  second  issue. 

Poems,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  1909. 

The  corrected  first  edition,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Williams  in  1931. 

The  Tempers,  London,  Mathews,  1913. 
The  first  commercially  produced  volume  with  an  introductory 
note  by  Ezra  Pound,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Williams  since 
their  student  days  at  Pennsylvania.  This  copy  was  inscribed  to 
Mrs.  Williams  in  the  year  of  publication. 

Al  Que  Qidere!  A  Book  of  Poems,  Boston,  The  Four  Seas  Company, 
1917. 
In  1962,  Dr.  Sculley  Bradley  wrote  an  article  on  Williams  for 
the  University's  Medical  Affairs  in  which  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  once  owned  a  copy  of  this  rare  third  publication.  When  the 
article  was  read  to  Williams,  he  said,  "I  have  a  copy  in  my 
file — the  last  one — and  I'd  like  Sculley  to  have  it,"  the  copy 
which  Dr.  Bradley  has  given  to  the  collection. 

Kora  in  Hell:  Improvisations,  Boston,  The  Four  Seas  Company, 
1920. 
Williams  said  that  this  one  book  he  enjoyed  referring  to  more 
than  to  any  other.  The  dedication  copy,  inscribed  to  Mrs. 
Williams. 

Sour  Grapes,  Boston,  The  Four  Seas  Company,  1921. 
A  signed  copy  with  ms.  corrections. 

Spring  and  All,  Dijon,  Contact  Publishing  Co.,  1923. 

Dedicated  to  Charles  Demuth,  the  painter,  a  friend  from  col- 
lege days  at  Pennsylvania.  A  pristine  copy  in  original  glassine 
wrapper,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Williams. 

The  Great  American  Novel,  Paris,  Three  Mountains  Press,  1923. 
One  of  three  hundred  copies,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Williams. 

Go  Go  Manikin  Number  Two,  New  York,  Wheeler,  1923. 
The  inscription  reads:  "Floss  from  Bill.  A  'rare  item.'  ha!" 

The  Cod  Head,  San  Francisco,  1932. 
One  of  125  copies  of  this  paper-bound  pamphlet  containing  the 
single  poem.  The  inscription:  "Souvenir  of  Labrador,  Summer 
1931.  What  a  time!" 
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A  Novelette  and  Other  Prose,  Toulon,  TO  Publishers,  1932. 

The  publishers,  a  group  of  objectivist  poets,  presented  this 
Dada-influenced  volume  as  one  of  their  first  publications.  This 
copy  came  to  the  Library  in  1949,  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Maurice  J. 
Speiser. 

An  Early  Martyr  and  Other  Poems,  New  York,  Alcestis  Press,  1935. 
One  of  165  copies,  pristine  in  glassine  wrapper,  inscribed  to 
Mrs.  Williams. 

Adam  &  Eve  &  The  City,  Peru,  Vermont,  Alcestis  Press,  1936. 
The  dedication  copy,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Williams. 

Two  Drawings.  Two  Poems,  Stovepipe  Press,  1937. 
William  Zorach  and  Williams  acted  together  in  a  play  at  the 
Provincetown  Theatre  on  McDougal   Street,  and   this  rare 
pamphlet  combines  two  drawings  by  Zorach  with  two  Wil- 
liams poems. 

White  Mule,  Norfolk,  Conn.,  New  Directions,  1937. 
The  author,  a  pediatrician,  said  that  he  had  always  wanted  to 
write  a  book  about  a  baby,  that  he  thought  he  knew  what  a 
baby  was.  This  copy  is  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Williams,   whose 
babyhood  is  the  subject  of  the  book. 

The  Broken  Span,  Norfolk,  Conn.,  New  Directions,  1941. 
First  of  a  series,  "The  Poet  of  the  Month,"  continued  by  New 
Directions  for  some  ten  or  twelve  issues,  inscribed  to    Mrs. 
Williams. 

The  Wedge,  Cummington,  Mass.,  Cummington  Press,  1944. 
Produced  under  duress  of  wartime  by  two  young  men  on  their 
own  press,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Williams. 

Paterson,  New  York,  New  Directions,  1946-1958. 

All  five  of  the  successive  volumes  of  Williams'  great  saga  of  a 
man  and  a  city,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Williams.  Paterson,  Book  Two 
received  the  first  National  Book  Award  for  Poetry. 

The  Clouds,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and  Cummington,  Mass.,  jointly  by 
Wells  College  and  Cummington  Press,  1948. 
No.  1  of  60  signed  copies  of  an  edition  of  310,  inscribed  to  Mrs. 
Williams. 

The  Pink  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Golden  Goose  Press,  1949. 
The  first  of  the  Chapbooks  by  this  press,  inscribed,  "Floss, 
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from  her  husband  who,  with  each  new  issue  of  this  sort,  finds 
a  fresh  opportunity  to  remind  her  of  his  love." 

A  Beginning  on  the  Short  Story,  Yonkers,  AHcat  Bookshop  Press, 
1950.  (The  Outcast  Chapbooks,  No.  XVII) 
The  drastically  penciled  copy  which  Williams  prepared  for 
republication  in  Selected  Essays  of  1954,  as  described  in  the 
Williams-Heal  bibliography,  p.  83. 

The  Collected  Later  Poems,  New  York,  New  Directions,  1950. 
With  one  of  the  autographed  copies  of  the  first  edition,  limited 
to  100  copies,  is  No.  1  of  the  fifty  copies  printed  for  Horace 
Mann  School,  which  Williams  had  attended  as  a  boy. 

Autobiography,  New  York,  Random  House,  1951. 
The  dedication  copy,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Williams. 

The  Desert  Music,  New  York,  Random  House,  1954. 
One  of  the  signed  first  edition  limited  to  100  copies,  together 
with  the  second  issue,  errors  in  both  editions  being  marked  by 
the  author. 

Journey  to  Love,  New  York,  Random  House,  1955. 

The  dedication  copy  signed,  "with  my  love,  as  it  happens,  on 
my  birthday,  Sept.  17,  '55." 

Sappho.   A   translation  oj  one  oj  the  two  existing  complete  poems  by 
Sappho,  San  Francisco,  Grabhorn  Press,  1957. 
No.  16  of  150  copies  signed  by  the  poet. 

Pictures  from  Brueghel,  New  York,  New  Directions,  1963, 

First  edition  of  the  volume  for  which  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
Poetry  was  posthumously  awarded. 

''Bird  Song,''  1963. 

Steuben  Glass,  with  the  Poetry  Society  of  America,  undertook 
"Poetry  in  Crystal,"  a  joint  project  of  artists  and  poets.  This 
is  Dr.  Williams'  contribution,  with  a  picture  of  the  interpreta- 
tion in  crystal  by  Alexander  Seidel. 

Dr.  Williams  was  a  contributor  to  many  "little  magazines," 
which  he  loved  and  appreciated  for  their  publishing  of  his  poetry. 
In  the  exhibition  there  was  a  broad  selection  of  these  publications 
in  which  Dr.  Williams'  poetry  had  appeared;  in  particular: 
Poetry  Review,  London,  1912. 

The  poet's  first  magazine  publication,  with  an  introductory 
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note  by  Ezra  Pound.  These  poems  were  six  of  the  nineteen  in 

The  Tempers. 
Poetry,  Chicago,  1913. 

"My  first  magazine  publication  in  America  appeared  in  June 
Poetry,  1913." 

Among  the  personalia  on  display  were  the  first  National  Booli 
Award  for  poetry,  1949;  Brandeis  University  Creative  Arts 
Award  for  Poetry,  1957;  Dr.  Williams'  membership  pin  for  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1958;  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  1963;  a  photograph  by  Charles  Sheeler,  1938,  loaned  by 
Dr.  Sculley  Bradley,  which  was  the  cover  design  for  our  invita- 
tion, and  a  self-portrait  in  oil  which  Dr.  Williams  painted  in  1914. 

— N.  M.  Westlake 
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John  Frederick  Lewis,  Jr. 
1899-1965 

Jesse  C.  Mills* 

IN  December,  1 964,  John  Frederick  Lewis  made  his  last  visit 
to  the  Van  Pelt  Library;  he  came  to  see  the  portraits  and 
paintings  which  he  had  paid  to  have  cleaned,  reframed,  and 
labeled.  The  restoration  and  identification  particularly  of  por- 
traits was  one  of  Mr.  Lewis's  many  University  projects  and  one 
close  to  his  heart.  On  a  number  of  occasions  he  pointed  out  that 
unless  a  portrait  is  permanently  identified,  in  the  lapse  of  a 
generation  or  so,  almost  no  one  is  able  to  remember  the  name  of 
the  subject,  much  less  the  name  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Lewis  sponsored 
this  work  not  only  in  the  Library,  but  throughout  the  University. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  modest  man.  Often,  his  left  hand  knew  not 
what  his  right  hand  was  doing.  It  would  be  impossible  to  record 
here  all  that  Mr.  Lewis  did  for  the  libraries  of  the  University, 
much  less  the  University  as  a  whole.  A  dedicated  and  generous 
man  can  do  a  lot  in  nearly  fifty  years  of  association  with  an 
institution.  Mr.  Lewis  entered  the  College  in  1916,  received  his 
B.A.  in  1920,  and  his  law  degree  in  1923.  It  would  seem  appro- 
priate therefore — to  borrow  his  own  phrase — "to  label"  Mr. 
Lewis  with  this  account  of  how  much  and  what  he  has  done  over 
the  years  for  the  Library  and  the  University. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  various  gifts  to  give:  he  had  intelligence,  learn- 
ing, and  common  sense;  he  had  devotion  and  determination;  and 
he  had  generosity  and  the  desire  to  improve  the  world,  as  he 
found  it,  within  the  definition  of  his  own  goals. 

The  available  records  show  that  John  Frederick  Lewis  made 
his  first  gift  to  the  University  in  1926.  From  that  time  on,  the 
record  of  his  contributions  of  energy,  intelligence,  and  money  is 
clear  and  lengthy.  Beginning  in  the  1930's,  he  gave  his  full  sup- 
port to  the  organization  and  continuation  of  the  Union  Library 
Catalogue.  Certainly  this  fine  instrument  for  research  would  not 
be  what  it  is  today  without  his  guidance,  assistance,  and 
protection. 

*  Assistant  Director  of  Libraries,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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He  gave  many  volumes  to  the  University  Library,  including 
the  library  of  his  grandfather,  S.  Weir  Lewis.  As  Chairman  of  the 
American  Society  for  Russian  Relief,  during  and  after  World 
War  II,  he  was  instrumental  in  building  the  Russian  collection  of 
the  Library.  He  brought  to  the  Library  the  assistance  of  Dmitri 
FetotofF  White  in  this  same  endeavor.  He  induced  friends  and 
strangers  to  contribute  to  the  library's  collections  and  needs.  He 
worked  for  and  financially  assisted  in  securing  the  library's  great 
Whitman  collection.  He  purchased,  in  1946,  the  book  shelving 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  stacks  in  the  old  library  building.  He 
paid  for  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Fine  Arts  Library  in 
1948.  He  served  as  President  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  from 
1944  to  1947. 

In  1946  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected  to  the  Library  Board  of  Trustees 
and  served  until  his  death  in  1965.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Board  from  1941  till  his  death.  Among  the  important 
functions  of  a  trustee,  particularly  a  library  trustee,  are  his  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  the  librarian  on  the  higher  levels  of  institu- 
tional administration  and  in  the  community  at  large.  For  ex- 
ample, the  trustee  who  assists  the  librarian  in  making  purchases 
of  needed  and  valuable  materials,  for  which  no  appropriated 
funds  are  available,  both  by  leading  the  campaign  to  raise  the 
"extra  money"  and  by  personal  contributions,  is  a  pearl  without 
equal.  John  Frederick  Lewis  was  such  a  trustee. 

His  interest  in  the  University  was  not  limited  by  any  means  to 
books  and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  University  Museum  from  1940  on  and  one  of  the 
first  Museum  Fellows,  He  contributed  to  the  building  of  the 
Ravdin  Institute  of  the  University  Hospital,  to  the  building  of  the 
new  Women's  Residence  Hall,  to  the  American  Civilization 
Department,  to  various  publication  funds,  to  the  Scholarship 
General  Fund,  to  portrait  costs  for  various  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity family,  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Union  Library 
Catalogue,  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  publication  of  this  very 
journal — to  all  manner  and  kind  of  causes  which  he  deemed 
worthy  of  support. 

But  more  important  than  his  financial  assistance  is  the  fact  that 
he  gave  of  himself.  For  example,  in  all  the  years  that  he  served  on 
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the  Library  Board  of  Trustees,  the  records  show  only  two  ab- 
sences from  meetings,  and  the  minutes  record  his  pertinent  ques- 
tions, his  wilUngness  to  meet  the  demands  of  change,  and  his  keen 
foresight.  As  early  as  1944,  he  foresaw  the  necessity  and  eventual 
legislation  of  state  and  federal  aid  to  education  along  the  same 
lines  essentially  as  the  1965  Higher  Education  Bill.  The  sugges- 
tions he  made  in  1942  for  the  building  of  a  new  University 
Library  were  carried  out  in  1962. 

John  Frederick  Lewis  was  a  Philadelphia  gentleman  in  the 
tradition  of  his  father,  of  Horace  Howard  Furness,  of  Henry 
Charles  Lea,  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  of  many  others  now 
gone,  who  all  together  have  formed  this  Library,  this  University, 
and  this  City.  Their  common  denominator,  and  that  of  their  suc- 
cessors, is  still  the  eighteenth  century  ideal  of  improving  upon 
what  is.  Mr.  Lewis  worked  and  gave  of  himself  for  this  improve- 
ment wherever  he  found  the  need. 
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Library  Notes 

Various  Gifts 


Walter  J.  Beugge  Estate— Collection  of  material  on  the  theatre, 
screen,  television,  and  sports. 

Gordon  A.  Block  Estate  —  Collection  of  Lincolniana,  including  the 
Pennsylvania  electoral  ballots. 

Bucharest  University  (Romanian  Embassy) — Collection  of  Roma- 
nian books. 

CoMiTE  Permanent  des  Expositions  du  Livre  Franqais,  Paris — 
Recent  publications  in  the  fields  of  classics  sent  to  the  International 
Congress  for  Classical  Studies  for  exhibition,  then  to  this  library  for 
permanent  collection. 

DAILY  PENNSTLVANIAN  AiAjum  Society— About  S500  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Daily  Pennsylvanian  Alumni  Society  and  six  individuals 
for  microfilming  of  the  Daily  Pennsylvanian. 

Davis,  Miss  Patricia  Anne  —  In  honor  of  Chester  Tucker  on  his 
retirement  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Check  for  $100  to  be 
used  for  purchase  of  books  in  some  general  field. 

Davis,  Miss  Patricia  Anne  —  In  honor  of  Dr.  Senn's  sixty- fifth 
birthday.  Check  for  SI 00  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Slavic  Seminar. 

Drinker,  Mrs.  Henry  S. — Autographed  letters  and  manuscripts  of 
Brahms,  Mendelssohn  and  others.  Wolfgang  A.  Mozart,  Werke,  Breit- 
kopf,  56  vols.  Pierre  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique,  5th  ed., 
5  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1934.  Ludwig  Ritter  von  Kochel,  Chronologischthe- 
matisches  Verzeichnis  Sdmtlicher  Tonwerke  .  .   .    W.  A.  Mozart,  3d  ed.,  1937. 

EiSELEY,  Dr.  Loren  C.  —  Miscellaneous  collection  of  materials  in 
anthropology,  history  of  science  and  literature. 

Burt  Franklin,  Publisher — Two  copies  of  many  works  recently 
reprinted  by  this  publishing  house. 

Galey,  William  T.,  Jr.  — S500  donated  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 
the  second  Vatican  Council  and  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Gulbenkian  (Calouste)  Foundation,  International  Depart- 
ment— Publications  of  general  interest  on  the  different  aspects  of  life  in 
Portugal  sent  on  a  continuing  basis  since  October,  1964. 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Lea— Over  100  volumes  of  modern  literature  and 
material  on  Arabia. 
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IsARD,  Dr.  Walter— Materials  on  the  subject  of  Regional  Science. 

Kaplan,  Mrs.  Ruth— Collection  of  materials  comprising  books  and 
one  carton  of  pamphlets  on  Marxism  and  Socialism. 

Krol,  The  Most  Reverend  John  J.,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia 
—  Chester  James  Antieau  &  others,  Freedom  from  Federal  Establishment, 
Bruce,  1963. 

NoRRis,  Dr.  George  W.— Books,  scrapbooks,  and  one  painting. 

Plimpton,  Miss  Harriet — Collection  of  American  literature  and 
poetry  including  Robert  Frost  and  others;  along  with  an  extensive 
group  of  classics. 

Trumbauer,  Walter  H.  —  $200  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the 
humanities  in  memory  of  John  K.  and  Johanna  L.  (Heinrich)  Trum- 
bauer. 

Rosemond  Tuve  Estate — Miscellaneous  books  and  periodicals  on 
English  literature. 

Wagner,  Paul,  Esq.— About  600  books  in  French  of  a  general  and 
literary  nature. 

Williams,  Edgar  I.— William  Carlos  Williams.  Script  of  an  original 
play.  "A  Parisian  Cafe  Klatch." 

Wiedman,  William — Fabian  von  Auerswald,  Ringer  Kiinst,  ed. 
E.  Wasmuth,  Berlin  facs.,  1887.  Johann  Gerhard  Griiner,  Biographie 
Albrechts  des  DrittenHerzogs  zuSachsen,inein  Beitrag  .  .  .  ,  Koburg,  1788. 
George  Daniel  Seyler,  Leben  u.  Thaten  Friedrich  Wilhelms  d.Gr.  aus  .  .  . 
Gesch.-Schreibern  Urkunden  u.  mit  Medaillen  u.  Miinzen  Erldut,  Frankfurt 
[1730]. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  donations  from  the  following  trustees, 
faculty,  and  staff  members:  Otto  E.  Albrecht,  Kenneth  R.  Atkins, 
Albert  C.  Baugh,  Morton  Benson,  Matthew  W.  Black,  Arthur  I. 
Bloomfield,  George  Blyn,  T.  E.  M.  Boll,  Dorothy  S.  Brady,  William  W. 
Brickman,  Orville  H.  Bullitt,  Hennig  Cohen,  W.  Rex  Crawford,  Robert 
Dechert,  Claude  K.  Deischer,  Elizabeth  Flower,  Lee  O.  Garber,  Paul 
Gay  &  Morris  Cohen,  Otis  H.  Green,  Cynthia  Griffin,  Gaylord  P. 
Harnwell,  Rudolf  Hirsch,  Arthur  E.  Humphrey,  Benjamin  H.  Jacob- 
son,  Michael  H.  Jameson,  Adolf  Klarmann,  Mrs.  Ida  Langman, 
William  N.  Loucks,  Robert  M.  Lumiansky,  Howard  A.  MeyerhofF, 
Jesse  C.  Mills,  Heinz  Moenkemeyer,  Glenn  R.  Morrow,  Otakar 
Odlozilik,  Wiltruda  Paprotta,  Edward  J.  Parker,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Van  Pelt  Library  Staff  (in  memory  of  Lilian  Guthrie),  G. 
Holmes  Perkins,  Henry  PrimakofT,  Kathleen  Quinn,  Arnold  G.  Reich- 
enberger,  Thomas  A.  Reiner,  Adolph  G.  Rosengarten,  Jr.,  E.  Dale 
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Saunders,  Richard  F.  Schwartz,  Thorsten  Sellin,  Kenneth  M.  Setton, 
Matthias  A.  Shaaber,  Robert  E.  Spiller,  Otto  Springer,  E.  Craig 
Sweeten,  Chester  E.  Tucker,  Arthur  P.  Whitaker,  WilHs  J.  Winn. 

J.  M.  G. 

Rare  Book  Collection  Purchases 

Agostino  Nifo's  De  immortalitate  anime  libellus,  Venice,  1518  and  De 
pulchro  liber,  Rome,  1531. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  Lachrymae,  Tubingen  [1 562?] :  poems  on  the  death 
of  Sebastian  Coccyus  by  other  German  humanists,  among  them  Martin 
Crusius  and  Nicodemus  Frischlin;  the  latter  was  only  15  years  old  in 
1562,  so  his  20-line  Latin  poem  here  was  probably  his  first  appearance 
in  print. 

Girolamo  Savonarola,  Regole  a  tutti  li  Religiosi  molto  utile,  with  no 
imprint  (a  fragment?),  but  probably  published  in  Italy  about  1500. 

Claudio  Tolomei,  Oratione  de  la  pace,  Rome,  Antonio  Blado,  1534. 

A  12-volume  octavo  edition  of  Aristotle's  works  in  Latin,  with 
Averroean  commentaries,  Venice,  Comin  de  Trino,  1560-1562. 

Jacques  Le  Fevre  d'Etaples'  Introductio  to  Aristotle's  Ethica,  Venice, 
1506. 

Italian  translations,  all  published  in  Venice,  of  Plutarch,  1566; 
Xenophon,  1540  and  1588;  Euclid,  1586;  Cassius  Dio  Cocceianus,  1585; 
Diodorus  Siculus,  1575. 

Over  3000  proclamations,  laws,  regulations,  etc.  of  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  1557-1847,  in  varying  formats — quarto  and  folio  pam- 
phlets, and  large  broadsides.  They  cover  broad  areas  of  political  and 
economic  life. 

Samuel  Chappuzeau,  U Europe  vivante,  Paris,  1667-1669,  two  volumes 
commenting  on  the  political,  economic,  cultural  and  religious  condi- 
tions in  the  countries  of  Europe  during  the  years  1666-1669. 

L.  W.  R. 

Important  Purchases 

Allgemeine  musikalische  ^eitung,  volumes  1-50.  An  important  reprint 
bought  for  the  Music  Library. 

-  Arnold  Bennett,  The  old  wives'  tale,  2  vols.,  London,  1927.  Reproduced 
in  facsimile  from  the  author's  manuscript.  This  edition  was  limited  to 
five  hundred  copies,  and  shows  the  craftsmanship  of  the  great  novelist. 
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Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Library,  Dic- 
tionary catalog,  9  vols.,  Boston,  1964.  This  set  is  housed  in  the  Museum 
Library. 

Bertelsmann  atlas  international.  Giitersloh,  1963.  This  work  is  intended 
not  only  to  be  a  book  of  reference,  but  also  to  "assist  in  the  actual 
observation  and  elucidation  of  the  various  landscapes,  thereby  serving 
the  interests  of  geographical  knowledge  and  research." 

Robert  Browning,  Bells  and  pomegranates,  London,  1841-1846.  First 
edition  of  all  eight  parts,  bound  together. 

Guillermo  Cabanellas,  Diccionario  militar:  aeronautico,  naval  y  terrestre, 
4  vols.,  Buenos  Aires,  1961-1963.  This  book  on  military  art  and  science 
was  added  to  the  Reference  Collection. 

Cumulated  magazine  subject  index,  1907-1949.  This  is  a  cumulation  of 
forty-three  volumes  of  the  Annual  magazine  subject  index,  now  almost 
entirely  out  of  print.  The  latter  volumes  were  first  published  in  1907 
and  were  originally  designed  to  complement  existing  indexes,  such  as 
Reader'' s  guide,  Poolers  index  and  Annual  library  index. 

Diccionario  enciclopedico  Salvat,  undecima  edicion,  12  vols.,  Barcelona, 
1964.  A  new  edition  of  an  excellent,  well-illustrated  source  of  brief 
encyclopedic  articles. 

Albert  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Fischer,  Das  deutsche  evangelische  Kirchenlied 
des  17.  Jahrhunderts,  6  vols.,  Hildesheim,  1964.  Reprint  of  the  Giitersloh 
edition  of  1904-1916.  This  is  a  standard  work  on  German  hymns,  with 
a  good  bibliography  in  volume  6. 

Japanese  journal  of  physiology,  vols.  1-9,  11,  13,  and  14,  1951-1964. 
These  are  back  issues  of  a  journal  for  which  we  now  have  a  subscription 
order.  The  set  is  needed  in  the  Medical  Library. 

University  of  London,  Institute  of  education  library.  Catalogue  of  the 
collection  of  education  in  tropical  areas,  3  vols.,  Boston,  1964.  This  set, 
bought  for  the  Penniman  Library,  forms  the  major  part  of  the  Overseas 
Lending  Library.  The  collection  contains  books,  pamphlets,  and  reports 
from  all  the  British  colonies  past  and  present,  as  well  as  material  from 
other  underdeveloped  areas.  It  houses  educational  material  from  all 
countries  other  than  Great  Britain. 

Gottlob  von  Polenz,  Geschichte  des  franzosischen  Calvinismiis  bis  zum 
Gnadenedikt  von  Nimes  im  Jahre  1629,  vols.  1-5,  Aalen  1964.  A  reprint  of 
the  Gotha  edition  of  1857-1869. 

The  romantic  historian;  a  series  of  lights  and  shadows,  elucidating  American 
annals,  Philadelphia,  1834.  First  edition. 

Special  committee  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year,  Annals, 
London  and  New  York,  1957-  .  We  have  the  volumes  so  far  pub- 
lished; publication  is  not  yet  complete. 
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Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  The  chronicle  oj  queen  Fredegond,  London, 
1909.  The  edition  of  this  title  was  limited  to  twenty  copies  and  was  one 
of  the  numerous  unpublished  pieces  given  to  T.  J.  Wise  by  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton  as  Swinburne's  executor.  It  is  a  historical  romance  based 
on  the  Historia  Francorum  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 

A  most  important  microfilm  has  been  acquired: 

Nationalsozialistische  deutsche  Arheiter  Partei,  Archiv,  155  reels.  This 
microfilm,  including  also  Collection  Himmler  and  Collection  Streicher, 
was  obtained  from  the  Hoover  Institution. 

For  the  Lea  library,  the  following  manuscript  was  purchased: 

"Ristretto  del  processo  e  della  sentenza  contre  Michele  Molinos 
figlio.  .  .  ."  This  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  trial,  in 
1687,  of  Miguel  Molinos,  a  Spanish  mystic  accused  of  heresy.  It  con- 
tains also  the  proceedings  against  Simone  Leoni  and  Antonio  Maria 
Leoni;  near  contemporary  portraits  of  the  three  accused  men  are 
bound  in  the  work. 

Among  many  noteworthy  additions  to  the  Fine  Arts  Library  are  the 
following  titles: 

John  Rutter,  Delineations  of  Font  hill  and  its  abbey,  Shaftesbury,  1823.  A 
detailed  description  of  a  magnificent  Gothic  castle;  it  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  plates  (including  plans)  made  from  etchings. 

Sebastiano  Serlio,  Livre  extraordinaire  de  architecture  .  .  .  auquel  sont 
demonstrees  trente  partes  rustiques  meslees  de  divers  ordres,  et  vingt  autres 
d'oeuvres  delicates  et  diver ses  especes,  Lyons,  1551.  There  is  also  a  title  in 
Italian.  A  valuable  addition  to  our  collection  of  the  works  of  Serlio, 
Italian  painter  and  architect  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For  a  time,  in 
Venice,  he  was  Titian's  associate. 

Theatre  des  etats  de  son  altesse  royale  le  Due  de  Savoye,  prince  de  Piemont, 
Roy  de  Cypre,  traduit  du  Latin  en  Frangois,  3  vols.,  La  Haye,  1700.  Reprint 
of  a  rare  work  of  great  interest  to  the  historian,  the  art  critic,  the 
architect,  and  especially  to  the  student  of  city  planning.  Limited  to 
four  hundred  copies. 

The  following  titles  were  purchased  for  the  Edgar  Fahs  Smith 
Library: 

Basilius  Valentinus,  Geheime  Biicher;  oder,  letztes  Testament,  Strassburg, 

1645.  This  copy  was  bought  particularly  for  its  early  manuscript  notes, 

for  we  have  another  copy.  Within  the  same  binding  are  included 

several  smaller  works  by  the  same  author,  whose  identity  is  obscure. 

.  Basilius  Valentinus  may  be  a  made-up  name. 

Gottfried  Heinrich  Burghart,  Z^im  allgemeinen  Gebrauch  wohleingerichtete 
Destillier-kimst,  Breslau,   1736.  With  this  is  bound  the  author's  Neue 
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^usdtze  zu  der  wohl  eingericheten  Destillier-kunst,  1748.  Six  plates  are 
included  in  the  volume.  Burghart  practiced  medicine  in  Breslau,  wrote 
papers  on  medical  subjects,  and  for  a  time  taught  mathematics  and 
physics  at  the  Royal  College  of  Brieg. 

Isabella  Cortese,  /  secreti  de  la  Signora  Isabella  Cortese,  ne  quali  si 
contengono  cose  minerali,  medicinali,  arteficiose,  &  alchimiche,  &  molte  de  Parte 
profumatoria,  appartenenti  a  ogni  gran  signora;  con  altri  bellissimi  secreti 
aggiiinti,  Venetia,  1574.  The  first  edition  of  this  book  of  "secrets"  was 
pubHshed  in  Venice  in  1561;  several  other  editions  were  made.  The 
bibliographer  John  Ferguson  has  found  no  account  of  the  author's  life; 
she  seems  to  be  known  only  by  this  important  work. 

Johannes  Frid valdszky,  Miner ologia  magni  principatits  Transilvaniae;  seu, 
Metalla,  semi-metalla,  sidphura,  salia,  lapides,  &  aquae.  .  .  .  Claudiopolis, 
1767.  The  author  was  a  Hungarian  scientist  and  scholar;  a  member  of 
the  Jesuit  order.  For  a  new  method  of  paper-making  he  was  awarded 
a  pension  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  The  place  of  publication, 
Claudiopohs,  is  the  Latin  name  for  the  modern  Clij,  Transylvania,  now 
a  part  of  Romania. 

Friedrich  Hoffmann,  Exercitatio  medico-chymica  de  cinnabari  antimonii 
ejusque  exemiis  viribus,  iisuque  in  morbis  secretiori,  quo  ipso  via  ex  ilia  varia 
curiosa,  Leyden,  1685.  This  book  is  Hoffmann's  doctoral  dissertation 
presented  for  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Erfurt  in  1681;  through  it  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  chemist  of  his  time. 

For  the  South  Asia  Library  the  following  titles  were  acquired: 

John  Bruce,  Annals  of  the  honorable  East  India  company  from  their  establish- 
ment by  the  charter  of  Qj/een  Elizabeth,  1600,  to  the  union  of  the  London  and 
English  East  India  companies,  1707-8,  3  vols.,  London,  1810.  Bruce  was  an 
eminent  historian  and  a  scholar  of  his  times;  he  was  historiographer  to 
the  East  India  company. 

James  Forbes,  Oriental  memoirs:  selected  and  abridged  from  a  series  of 
familiar  letters  written  during  seventeen  years'  residence  in  India  .  .  .  and  a 
narrative  of  occurrences  in  four  Indian  voyages.  Illustrated  by  engravings  from 
original  drawings,  4  vols.,  London,  1813.  Early  in  life  the  author  went  to 
India  as  a  writer  for  the  East  India  Company.  Later  he  was  engaged 
in  other  business  and  official  capacities.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of 
India's  people,  geography  and  resources. 

A.  F.  C. 

The  more  important  acquisitions  of  the  Furness  Library  since  the 
last  report  have  been: 

Edmund  Stubbe,  Fraus  honesta:  comoedia  Cantabrigiae  olim  acta,  London, 
1632,  one  of  the  interesting  and  relatively  little-investigated  class  of 
university  drama. 
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A  lyric  ode  on  the  fairies,  aerial  beings  and  witches  of  Shakespeare,  London, 
1776. 

Thomas  VVhately,  Remarks  on  some  of  the  characters  of  Shakespeare, 
London,  1785, 

[Samuel  Johnson?],  Miscellaneous  observations  on  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
prince  of  Denmark  .  .  .  ,  London,  1752. 

[Colonel]  F.  Webb,  Shakespeare^ s  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Ireland  .  .  .  by  Philalethes,  London,  1796,  a  somewhat  scarce  member 
of  the  fascinating  tribe  of  pamphlets  engaged  with  the  controversy  over 
the  Shakespeare  forgeries  of  William  Henry  Ireland. 

F.  G.  Waldron,  Free  reflections  on  miscellaneous  papers  and  legal  instruments 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  William  Shakespeare,  in  the  possession  of  Samuel 
Ireland,  of  Norfolk-street,  London,  1796,  another  gun  fired  in  the  same 
war. 

John  Dennis,  An  essay  on  the  genius  and  writings  of  Shakespeare:  with  some 
letters  of  criticism  to  the  Spectator,  London,  1712. 

Zachary  Grey,  An  answer  to  certain  passages  in  Mr.  W V  preface 

to  his  edition  of  Shakespear,  together  with  some  remarks  on  the  many  errors  and 
false  criticisms  in  the  work  itself,  London,  1748,  an  attack  on  the  edition 
of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  by  William  Warburton,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, which  appeared  in  1747. 

Zachary  Grey,  A  word  or  two  of  advice  to  William  Warburton;  a  dealer  in 
many  words,  by  a  friend,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  taste  of  William's  spirit 
of  railing,  London,  1796,  another  attack  by  the  same  man  on  the  same 
object. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most  generally  interesting, 
acquisitions  of  the  Furness  Memorial  Library  during  the  report  period 
have  been  pictorial.  An  engraving  designed  by  H.  Bunbury  and  exe- 
cuted by  Meddows  representing  the  scene  at  the  end  of  Shakespeare's 
King  Henry  V  in  which  Fluellen  forces  Pistol  to  eat  a  leek,  was  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Dudley  Kneass  of  Daylesford,  Pennsylvania.  This  engraving  was 
published  by  Thomas  Macklin  in  1795,  and  is  in  color.  Indirectly  as  the 
result  of  moving  to  our  new  library  building,  a  discovery  was  made  of 
nine  more  large  engravings  in  color  of  scenes  from  Shakespeare  plays. 
These  are  the  work  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  John  and  Josiah  Boydell. 
Smirke,  Fuseli,  Northcote,  Opie,  and  Angelica  Kauffman  were  among 
the  painters  of  the  scenes,  and  Simon,  Thew,  and  Schiavonetti  among 
the  engravers.  All  of  them  will  eventually  hang  in  the  sixth-floor 
"corridor  connecting  the  Van  Pelt  and  Dietrich  libraries. 

W.  E.  M. 
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Michael  Archer's  Dreani  of  Bounden  Duty 

M.  A.  Shaaber* 

SOME  years  ago  the  library  acquired  from  a  London  book- 
seller a  sixteenth-century  English  manuscript  which  has 
been  designated  MS.  Eng.  4.  It  consists  of  61  vellum  leaves 
measuring  13  x  15  cm.,  irregularly  gathered.  It  is  bound  in 
seventeenth-century  green  velvet  with  a  paper  fly  leaf  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  On  the  spine  there  is  a  leather  label 
which  reads,  in  gilt  letters,  "ARCHER  |  DREAM  |  M  S."  The 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  gilded.  On  the  verso  of  the  front  fly  leaf  is 
inscribed  "A  Dream  |  of  Bounden  Dutie  by  Michell  Archer  | 
Dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth."  On  the  verso  of  the  last  vellum 
leaf  a  neat  italic  hand  has  written  "Qui  blandiendo  dulce 
nutriuit  malum,  sero  recusat  ferre  quod  |  subijt  iugum  [flourish]" 
(Seneca,  Phaedra  139),  a  motto  which  was  perhaps  thought  ap- 
propriate to  the  poem  which  precedes  it.  At  the  foot  of  this  page 
a  few  letters,  probably  part  of  a  single  word  now  half  obliterated, 
are  written  in  a  very  small  hand.  On  the  recto  of  the  back  fly 
leaf  the  words  "I  am  enforcyd"  were  written  by  another  hand. 
On  the  verso  the  words  "payde  to  M'^  Fer:  [?]  for  Mar  3^  9  July 
1634"  appear  upside  down. 

"A  Dream  of  Bounden  Dutie"  proves  to  be  a  poem  of  224 
seven-line  stanzas  preceded  by  a  dedication  in  prose  (f.  1)  and  an 
introductory  poem  in  octosyllabic  couplets  (ff.  2-4)  and  followed 
by  a  kind  of  table  of  contents  (f.  61"^).  F.  61''  is  blank  except  as 
stated  above.  The  title  appears  only  in  the  dedication;  the  only 
captions  begin  the  dedication  and  the  table  of  contents  ("Thys 
booke  hathe  seuen  partes").  On  f.  I''  the  dedication  is  signed 
"Youre  humble  Subiect  of  |  London  gentleman  |  Mighell  Ar- 
char.  [flourish]";  another  signature  follows  the  last  stanza 
(f.  60''):  "Heare  I  ende  saieth  |  Archer."  The  name  appears  also 
in  stanza  45,  where  the  author  is  addressed  by  one  of  his 
characters. 

Little  is  known  about  the  provenance  of  the  manuscript.  That 
it  once  belonged  to  Narcissus  Luttrell  (1657-1732),  the  well- 
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known  collector,  is  certain,  for  his  monogram  is  stamped  on  the 
first  vellum  page.  The  figures  "1693"  written  below  may  indicate 
the  year  when  he  acquired  it.  The  inscription  on  the  fly  leaf 
opposite  is  very  likely  in  his  hand. 

About  the  author  of  the  poem  I  have  learned  nothing.  No 
Michael  Archer  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  appears 
in  any  of  the  records  I  have  searched.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not 
exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  because,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
find  a  Michael  Archer  who  was  alive  at  the  right  time,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  poem  to  identify  its  author  with  a  particular 
bearer  of  the  name.  The  dedication,  from  which  one  might  hope 
to  glean  a  hint  or  two,  is  singularly  uncommunicative: 

My  vnlearned  trauayle  and  symple  inuention  by  me  named  a 
dreame  of  bounden  duetie  I  hit  heare  dedicate  vnto  you  my  moste 
Souereigne  redoubted  dinge  Lady  to  y'^  ende  and  entent,  that 
when  youre  moste  royall  estate  and  excellent  Ma*'^  shall  wexe  wery 
of  graue  profoude  studie  aswell  Phylosophicall  as  matter  apperteyn- 
ynge  to  publique  gouernement  and  Common  Weale.  Then  y'^  my 
wellment  ignorance  might  be  taken  into  your  gratius  handes:  Hyt 
to  reade  for  thexpelling  of  pensiue  muse  oute  of  youre  prudent 
heade,  whiche  by  studies  aforeseyd  male  be  ymprynted.  And  I  full 
humbly  heare  do  craue  your  passyng  clemencie  taccept  and  take 
in  good  parte  thys  my  poore  vnconyng  gyfte,  accompting  in  your 
bountefull  harte  my  well  meanyng  in  desyre  of  thincreace  of  your 
pleasure  and  delight.  So  doing  as  of  duetie  notw^standyng  and 
besides  zeale  of  affectyon,  I  your  poore  Subiect  shall  euer  whyle 
lyfe  in  me  remaynes,  praye  vnto  god  for  y®  mayntenaunce  of  your 
prehemynent  estate  in  all  uertue,  Royall  prosperitie,  and  quiet  of 
mynde,  w**^  longe  yeres  and  hapie  dayes. 

The  possibility  of  identifying  the  author  seems  to  be  extremely 
remote. 

The  manuscript  has  been  ruled  for  writing  by  marking  off 
margins  and  drawing  guide  lines  in  red  ink.  The  text  is 
written  in  a  professional  chancery  hand  of  high  competence. 
Most  proper  names  are  written  in  oversize  italic  letters  with 
almost  no  slant.  These  and  the  opening  words  of  the  seven  divi- 
sions of  the  text  are  in  red  ink.  The  appearance  is  very  regular 
and  handsome.  The  scribe  uses  abbreviations  freely:  that,  this,  the, 
then,  they,  their,  them,  thou,  with,  which  are  almost  always  written 
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j'\y^,j>'',y^^,y^',  y^'^,  j>'^^,j>'^,  w^  (or  w^^),  w^,  the  superior  letters 
always  placed  above  the  letter  on  the  line.  The  tilde  over  a  vowel 
indicating  omission  of  a  following"  nasal  is  infrequent.  The  sign 
for  er  is  usual  in  euer,  neuer,  and  ^werj;  and  also  occurs  occasionally 
in  other  words  (sommer  3,  Writer  97,  generall  60,  water  103, 
wonder,  syluer  108).  The  sign  for  r  sometimes  occurs  in  words  like 
our  and  j^our  and  once  in  chirpyng  (3)  and  worke  (163).  The 
punctuation  is  very  sparse.  There  is  not  a  single  mark  of  punctua- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  line.  The  only  point  used  is  the  comma, 
which  appears  internally  a  good  many  times,  but  not  often 
enough.  In  the  first  twelve  stanzas  a  great  many  lines  are  divided 
at  or  near  the  midpoint  by  a  colon,  as  if  to  mark  the  caesura;  as 
these  colons  are  faintly  inked  and  the  scribe  seems  not  to  have 
left  room  for  them,  they  were  probably  added  by  another  hand. 
The  accuracy  of  the  scribe  is  difficult  to  judge.  There  are  only 
a  few  obvious  literal  errors.  But  a  number  of  words  and  phrases 
which  I  do  not  understand  or  cannot  account  for  may  be  the 
result  of  miscopying,  though  they,  or  some  of  them,  may  alter- 
natively be  due  to  blunders  or  eccentricities  of  the  author.  (I 
regard  author  and  scribe  as  different  persons  on  the  assumption 
that  a  "gendeman  of  London"  would  not  be  a  professional  pen- 
man.) Most  suspicious  are  half-a-dozen  completely  baffling 
proper  names  in  passages  which  suggest  that  they  are  classical 
allusions,  like  the  following  (22) : 

Why  did  my  Mother  not,  as  Media  did  tyme  past  beforne 
She  slewe  her  children  twayne,  although  she  y®"*  had  borne 
O  wheare  was  Aentaffell,  w*  bloudie  sworde  to  hackt  &  torne 

In  stanza  127, 

Haste  y'^  not  harde  how  I  destroyed  y^  myghtie  towne  of  Troye 
Sodome  gomorra  yea  antique  phcehoe  felt  all  y^'""  harmes  by  me 

phoeboe  certainly  looks  like  a  perversion  of  Thebes.  Some  margin  of 
scribal  error  must  certainly  be  allowed  for,  but  how  much  it  is 
not  easy  to  say. 

As  far  as  my  limited  experience  goes,  it  suggests  that  the 
orthography  of  the  poem  is  consistent  with  a  date  at  any  time 
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during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  little  more  archaic  and  a 
little  more  erratic  than  that  of  printed  books  of  about  1580,  but 
this  is  only  what  one  would  expect.  Its  chief  oddity  is  the  uniform 
spelling  of  rime  words,  which  produces  some  very  odd  forms  in- 
deed. For  example,  in  stanza  66  obey  is  spelled  obea  because  it 
rimes  with  sea;  elsewhere  (126,  128)  it  is  spelled  obey.  In  stanza  30 
yeale,  i.e.  yell,  riming  with  deale  occurs,  but  in  stanza  18,  where 
it  is  not  in  rime,  the  spelling  is  yelled.  So  also  here,  i.e.  heir  (116), 
riming  with  there  and  fere,  i.e..  fear,  aire  (117)  riming  With,  fair e, 
and  heare  (41)  riming  with,  fare,  i.e.  fair,  and  rare,  but  elsewhere 
(112)  heire.  So  also  mid,  i.e.  meed  (53),  riming  with  did  and  slid,  i.e. 
steed,  but  elsewhere  (57,  58,  67)  mede. 

The  poem  is  written  in  a  seven-line  stanza,  a  variant  of  rime 
royal  riming  ababccc.  In  one  stanza  (162)  there  are  only  two  rimes 
(ababbbb).  Most  of  the  lines  are  end-stopped  and  feminine  endings 
are  rare.  There  are  several  run-on  stanzas  (32-33,  200-201,  221- 
222).  A  number  of  the  rimes  are  approximate;  e.g.,  several  times 
m  and  n  correspond  in  rime  words  (cam  .  .  .  than  48,  dome  .  .  . 
sane  .  .  .  mone  80,  donne  .  .  .  begonne  .  .  .  some  106).  In  stanza 
49  truely,  thrifty,  and  vngilty  rime.  If  mute  e  is  pronounced  from 
time  to  time  the  rhythm  runs,  or  trots,  along  without  much 
jolting.  But  the  extraordinary  thing  about  the  versification  is  that 
the  length  of  the  line  varies,  within  the  stanza,  from  eight  to 
sixteen  syllables.  In  the  first  stanza,  for  instance,  five  lines  have 
fourteen  syllables  and  two  have  twelve.  In  the  second,  four  lines 
have  twelve  and  three  fourteen  syllables.  In  the  third,  two  lines 
have  fourteen  syllables,  three  have  twelve,  and  two  have  ten.  The 
maximum  variation  is  found  in  stanza  66: 

As  Admirall  ruled  I  full  longe  vpon  y®  mayn  and  sea 

The  chardge  thereof  was  all  within  my  onely  hande 

The  Capitaynes  of  the  ffletes  did  me  obediently  obea 

ffor  well  y'''  sawe  my  word  had  force  to  lose  and  put  in  bande 

The  emiemy  tho  had  feare  and  dred  on  me  and  myne 

I  made  theym  glad  to  hoice,  and  up  in  toppes  to  clyme 

I  boudge  their  barkes,  they  sunke  that  tyme 

.  This  chronic  fumbling,  I  take  it,  establishes  at  once  the  amateur 
status  of  the  author  and  makes  serious  consideration  of  the  poem 
as  a  literary  work  impossible. 
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The  poem  itself  has  some  points  of  interest  (which  is  not  to  say 
that  it  is  an  interesting  poem).  It  is  both  a  dream  vision  and  a 
complaint.  In  a  dream  the  author  sees  a  man  groveling  on  the 
ground  and  uttering  cries  of  pain  or  anguLsh.  The  author  nat- 
urally asks  him  why  he  despairs  and  the  man  promptly  begins  to 
tell  his  story.  Eventually  he  commands  the  author  to  write  it 
down,  once  addressing  him  by  name  (45).  Not  unexpectedly,  he 
proves  to  be  the  victim  of  a  "tragidie"  (46),  one  who  after  rising 
to  high  estate  has  been  cast  down  by  fortune.  He  gives  a  long 
account  of  his  rise  in  the  world  (39-80)  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
readable  part  of  the  poem.  A  youth  of  gentle  birth,  he  becomes  a 
page  at  court,  then  a  soldier,  and  finally  commander  both  on 
land  and  at  sea.  Thus  gaining  the  king's  favor,  he  becomes  royal 
favorite,  councilor,  and  court  official,  wealthy  and  all-powerful. 
About  his  downfall  he  is  much  less  specific.  It  is  all  the  result  of 
ambition  and  pride,  clearly  enough,  but  just  how  it  came  about 
we  are  not  told.  He  ends  with  a  tirade  against  fortune  (161-176). 
The  author  relates  the  rest  of  the  story.  Fortune,  annoyed  by  her 
victim's  despiteful  words,  complains  to  Jove  and  demands  re- 
venge. Jove  sends  a  posse  consisting  of  Saturn,  Cynthia,  and 
Mercury  to  seek  the  offender.  When  they  find  him,  Saturn  pro- 
nounces judgement  and  summons  Pluto  from  the  infernal  re- 
gions. The  victim  is  carried  off  on  the  back  of  "Carbarus."  The 
chastened  dreamer  wakes  and  takes  up  his  pen. 

This  is  a  story  which  had  been  told  many,  many  times  before. 
If  this  version  has  distinction,  it  is  that  of  being  curiously  vague 
and  generalized.  The  "playntyf"  is  never  identified.  He  is  once 
(151)  called  a  duke.  The  author  asks  him  his  name  (33)  but  is 
requested  to  omit  it  (49).  One  hint  (20)  suggests  that  the  scene  is 
England: 

But  then  thow  He  he  spake  greate  euell  shall  the  betyde 
Which  is  enuironed  with  sea,  he  Brutus  ones  the  had 

Later  (59)  he  is  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  but  there  is 
nothing  else  in  the  least  circumstantial.  The  story  would  fit  any 
public  man  who  gained  royal  favor  through  military  service.  The 
appropriateness  of  so  lugubrious  a  story  as  a  present  to  the  queen 
is  perhaps  small,  but  it  may  be  that  the  time-worn  rightness  of  its 
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moral  made  it  sufficiently  acceptable.  And,  indeed,  we  know 
nothing  about  its  reception. 

The  style  of  the  poem  might  be  described  as  Mirror-Jor-Magis- 
trates-c\xm.-w3XG.r.  At  its  worst  it  is  clumsy:  the  author,  for  example, 
is  not  averse  to  violations  of  idiomatic  word  order  such  as  "Then 
thus  I  spake  him  to"  (32),  "y*^  she  geue  would  him  helth"  (164), 
"Obey  to  me  I  charge  doo  the[e]"  (128),  "ffor  yf  thow  not  doo  so 
they  sett  will  to  the  helue"  (160),  "Archer  thow  rynge  shalt  out 
quod  he  my  dolefull  bell"  (45).  All  too  often  his  lines  are  opaque 
and  defy  assured  construction.  Many  are  padded.  Normally  the 
style  is  banal.  The  author  relies  heavily  on  personification:  the 
plaintiff's  downfall,  for  example,  is  signified  entirely  by  lengthy 
descriptions  of  Ambition,  Pride,  Fortune,  and  their  entourage. 
For  embellishment  he  has  frequent  recourse  to  classical  allusions, 
most  of  them  of  a  sufficiently  commonplace  kind.  His  style  is  at 
its  best  perhaps  in  occasional  homely  images  which  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  being  unexpected : 

My  fleshe  hit  shoke  like  ieolly,  put  in  plate  or  dishe  (26) 

I  made  y''  pekockes  viewe  y^'''  feet  y*  ones  went  braue  (79) 

His  withered  hed  hit  fylde  as  pigge  dothe  fyll  y^  sacke  (83) 

His  lockes  was  longe  and  graie  as  frost  is  on  y^  mede 

All  feltred  foule  y^'  laie  and  rudely  all  Vnkempt 

No  barbers  sheres  for  charge  was  euer  there  on  lede  (85) 

W***  powtyng  chekes  as  Lyncolne  pype  (119) 

I  sought  y^  world  w*^  busied  hed  as  be  that  syngeth  humme 
Dothe  seke  y^  flore  swete  her  waxe  and  hony  for  to  make  (145) 

I  was  y^  white  and  marke  whereat  they  all  did  shote 
I  was  y**  gole  and  footeball  game  they  sought  to  wynne 
They  spurnde  and  bare  to  me  y®  ball  of  woo  w*^  fote  (154) 

Her  trumperie  wares  like  Pedler  beares  she  [fortune]  styll  aboute 
And  at  eche  Prynces  gates  she  sekes  to  make  a  ffere 
Wheare  falcely  woll  she  chop  and  chaunge  w*  looke  full  stoute 
Oh  all  y*  buy  her  wares  at  fyrst  regarde  semes  well  a  paied 
T[h]ey  thyncke  y^'  haue  full  cheape  y*  is  full  dere  well  waied 
And  counte  her  tryfles  greate  y'^'  doo  y*  she  afore  y'^™  laied  (166) 

The  author's  syntax  is  often  loose,  as  would  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected from  the  other  evidence  of  amateurishness  already  cited. 
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He  has  the  habit  of  prefixing  a  personal  pronoun  to  a  proper 
name  when  it  is  the  subject:  "He  Saturn  tho  had  lorne"  (1),  "O 
might  she  Cebell  weue  in  lowme"  (138),  "When  she  Latchesis  to 
spynne  our  thred  of  lyfe  did  twynne"  (163).  Was  with  a  plural 
subject  occurs  frequently.  There  are  a  couple  of  examples  of  the 
uninflected  possessive:  "tempest  rage"  (1),  "fortune  wiles"  (39). 
Most  extraordinary,  however,  is  the  archaic  diction  of  the 
poem.  Any  one  who  read  it  without  knowing  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth  (and  therefore  presumably  written  dur- 
ing her  reign)  would,  I  think,  assume  that  it  was  older,  perhaps 
much  older.  The  archaic  and  archaic-sounding  peculiarities  of 
the  language  may  sometimes  be  the  result  of  error  and  sometimes 
of  the  fashion  for  the  sham  archaic  well  attested  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  as  a  rule  the  author  seems  to  use  the  obsolete  and 
obsolescent  words  in  his  vocabulary  with  understanding  of  their 
meaning  and  without  affectation.  To  my  mind,  this  is  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  the  poem.  To  suggest  the  tone  of  the  whole 
I  quote  the  first  four  stanzas. 

In  dolefull  sweuen,  me  met  I  sawe  y®  feildes  whiloum  shene 
And  I  that  tyme,  with  quakyng  handes  be  nommed  colde 
He  Saturn  tho  had  lorne,  the  flores  whyte  and  grene 
And  by  y^  wale,  y*  medowes  all  laie  cladde  in  single  folde 
Vpon  the  seas,  in  tempest  rage  was  loste  both  ship  and  fraith 
Then  pased  I  there  up  and  downe  beholding  Saturns  wraith 
In  dump  to  see,  eche  uaded  hue.  erest  of  grene  but  raith 

There  sawe  I  trymling  twigges  for  want  of  sappe  full  faynt 
And  branches  greate,  y*  ones  in  toppe,  had  growen  full  hy 
There  honge  a  downe  by  Eolus  blast  to  tore  and  rent 
Whiche  tyme  before  vntyll  y^  fowles  gan  fayne  to  fly 
There  satt  y^  glede  with  rauen  bewaieling  of  their  woo 
The  crowe  w*  bussarde  eche  a  like  diuising  wheare  to  goo 
And  theym  amonge  y^  litle  foules  whose  blisse  was  all  agoo 

In  flockes  flue  they  awaie  bewaielyng,  in  y^'''  chirpyng  noate 
And  in  lue  tree,  wheare  date  of  somm^r  dyd  abyde  and  dwell 
There  satte  the  lurking  owle  and  ratled  in  his  throate 
Styll  watcheing  praie  the  byrde  from  bough  to  fell 
The  hawthorne  loste  had  thoo  his  motley  cote  so  good 
The  fl"orster  starke  for  could  as  then  did  leaue  his  wood 
The  mare  with  fole  by  tree  there  quakyng  stood 
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The  froste  had  clad  the  ground  and  grene  as  then  was  pale 

The  plowman  ne  his  man  as  then  was  not  on  felde 

The  whiskeling  windes  so  grill  y^  tender  twigges  did  hale 

The  mould  laie  then  in  cloddes  vnable  for  to  geue  or  yelde 

There  sawe  I  mole  in  earth  full  tyred  with  her  worke 

The  adder  olde  alone  by  water  brooke  did  lurke 

The  eyse  had  closed  snale  w*in  to  angre  and  to  ourke 

The  number  of  obsolete  words,  i.e.  words  of  which  the  N.E.D. 
gives  no  example  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  small.  I  have 
noted  the  following:  aduerst  "opposed"  (123),  anende  "in  the  end" 
(169),  besmottred  "spattered"  (19),  borne  "berne,  man,  man  of 
valor"  (37),  ehered  "praised,"  N.E.D.  Hery  v.  (140),  erest  "erst, 
at  first"  (\),  falling  euell  "epilepsy"  (15),  feoft  "presented  (some 
one)  with  something"  (201),  geryshe  "changeful,  wayward"  (175), 
grill  "bitter,  severe,  dreadful"  (4),  gores  "clowns,  countrymen," 
Wright,  Dialect  Diet.,  Gor  sb."^  (8),  irons  "angry"  (21),  no  "nor," 
N.E.D.,  No  conj.^  {\69),  potent  "crutch"  (89,  111),  tyll  "to"  (107), 
wrenge  "to  harm,  impair,"  N.E.D.  Wring  v.  5b  (4''),  wretchejull 
"wretched"  (44).  Besides,  there  are  many  spellings  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  data  of  the  N.E.D.,  are  pre-Eiizabethan:  assaut 
(29),  bounde  "boon,  request"  (196),  conjort  (18),  deserne  "discern" 
(143,  145),  Jraith  "freight"  (1),  Jynde  "fiend"  (3%  120),  gayole 
"gaol"  (122),  lue  "ivy"  (3),  liuelode  "livelihood"  (106,  117), 
ourke  "irk"  (4),  pullished  (62,  113),  prose  "prowess"  (134),  por- 
trahed  (196),  project  "profit"  (158),  rease  "raise"  (55),  roffe  "roof" 
(5),  saljer  "safer"  (155),  seth  "sith"  (3''  &c.),  ounquoth,  vnquoth 
"uncouth"  (12,  101,  138,  165,  210,  220),  wale  "weal"  (44),  weet 
"wheat"  (102),  were  "wear"  (87),  wherle,  whorle  "whirl"  (42,  40), 
wrecke  "wreak"  {20%) , yearthe  (219). 

A  much  larger  part  of  the  author's  vocabulary,  however,  con- 
sists of  words  of  which  the  N.E.D.  gives  an  example  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  none  later,  words  which  would  there- 
fore seem  to  have  been  obsolescent  at  the  time  the  author  wrote. 
Hit  "it"  is  normal;  tho  "then,"  as  then  "then,"  ne  "no,  not,  nor," 
on  "of"  are  common.  Aphetic  forms  abound.  A  number  of  inflec- 
tional forms  more  or  less  anomalous  by  sixteenth-century  stand- 
ards are  found.  Done  (193)  is  used  as  a  third  person  plural  present 
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tense  and  eperchest  (6)  and  wrinchest  (8)  as  third  person  singulars 
of  the  present  tense.  The  following  more  or  less  anomalous  past 
tense  forms  appear : /a/a'^  {62),Jande  (58,  123),  grynded  (67),  leued 
(121),  shoke  (24,  26,  129),  starte  (44),  sunken  (100),  throde  (200), 
yeld  "yielded"  (118).  The  following  past  participles  occur:  be 
(165,  172),  befall  (34),  befell  (45),  flowen  (\47),  freight  (S7),  f reft 
"fretted"  (99),  epifche  (60),  wrecke  (65).  Graspan  (108)  and 
poyntant  (15)  are  present  participles.  Have  is  reduced  to  a  in  a 
few  places  ("it  would  a  semd"  101;  "I  could  not  well  fro  hit  a 
flowen"  147).  Inflected  infinitives  occur  from  time  to  time: 
might  been  (23),  to  busheen  (104),  to  gone  (51,  cf.  62),  to  nodden  (86), 
to  releuen  (186,  cf.  138),  to  sayne  (3"^),  to  seen  (3"),  to  speaken  (100), 
to  tayne  "take"  (164),  would  tr eaten  (107).  I  have  noticed  one 
inflected  adjective,  "ruden  wightes"  (181).  Fishen  is  once  the 
plural  oafish  (92).  The  O.E.  prefix  forming  the  past  participle  of 
weak  verbs  occurs  a  number  of  times,  almost  always  spelled  e-\ 
ebuilded  (155),  ecurld  (99),  ehered  (140),  emade  (84),  epitche  (60),  a 
sated  (149),  espoke{n  (184,  194),  estood  (58),  ewarned  (169),  ewasted 
(155).  The  prefix  is  found  also  in  an  adjective  {ebalde  86),  an 
infinitive  {estart(e  39,  142),  and  what  is  presumably  an  anomalous 
form  of  the  third  person  singular  present  tense  (eperchest  6). 
I  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  obsolescent  words  I  have  noticed. 

apaied  (74,  93)  "inclined,  satisfied,  rewarded"  {N.E.D.,  Apaid,  ppl.a.) 

atone  (79)  "to  unite"  (Atone  v.  2) 

ato,  a  to,  atoo,  atwo  (37,  65,  122,  200)  "into  two  parts,  asunder" 

bageinge  (119)  "bulging"  (Bagging /)/;/.«.) 

banne  (144)  "to  curse"  (Ban  v.  2) 

be  blent  (13)  "completely  blinded"  (Blend  v}) 

beforne  (5,  65)  "before" 

behalde  (215)  "behaled,  dragged  about" 

behelpe  (186) 

bestraught  (109)  "distraught"  (Bestraught /n/j/.a.) 

betrapt  (48)  "entrapped"  (Betrap  v}) 

bett  (29,  145,  171)  "better"  (Bet  adv.) 

boudge  (66)  "to  act  in  hostility"  (Budge  v}) 

boure  (33)  "chamber,  bedroom" 

boushe  (99)  "bushy" 

busheen  oute  (104)  "to  make  bushy"  (Bush  v}  7) 

buxum  (52,  132)  "compliant,  tractable"  (Buxom  a.  1) 

Calcars  (152)  "astrologers"  (Calkeri) 

copesmen  (167)  "merchants"  (Copeman  1) 

croke  (216)  "to  turn  or  bend  aside"  (Crook  v}  5) 
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cumber  world  (137,  191)  "a  person  who  uselessly  cumbers  the  world" 

dotred  hed  (86),  cf.  Doter  "dotard,"  Dotehead  "dotard" 

dyte  (176)  "to  indict"  (Dite  v.  3) 

elde  (30  "to  yield,  submit"  (Yield  v.  15) 

fande  (123)  "found,  supported"  (Find  v.  19) 

feltred  (85)  "matted"  (Feltered  ppl.a.  2) 

fendely  (216)  "fiendlike"  (Fiendly  a.  2) 

fewtred  (45,  113)  "fashioned,  shaped"  (Featured  ^/^/.a.) 

fewtnous  (104),  error  for  fewtuous  "handsome"  (Featous  a.  \) 

flanckers  (70)  "cannon  posted  so  as  to  flank  a  position" 

forlorne  (17)  "destroyed"  (Forlese  v.  2) 

fransie  (119)  "frenzied"  (Frenzy  a.  Bl) 

fraudyng  (176)  "fraudulent" 

fyne  (201)  "fee"  (Fine  sb}  9) 

gayne  (133)  "to  get  (to  do  something)"  (Gain  v."^  Ic) 

geryshe  (175)  "changeful,  wayward"  (Gerish  a.) 

glede  (67,  70,  150)  "fire,  live  coal"  (Gleed  sb.  1,  2) 

gre  (65,  132,  137)  "to  agree"  (Gree  v.  4,  5) 

greue  (77,  107)  "thicket,  grove"  (Greave^  2) 

guardon  (67)  "requital"  (Guerdon  sb.) 

guylers  (162)  "beguilers" 

haute  (75)  "haughty" 

hughes  (126)  "outcries,  clamor"  (Hue  sb."^) 

lace  (123)  "net,  snare"  (Lace  sb.  1) 

lauror  (180,  189,  206)  "laurel" 

lore  (28)  "advice,  instruction"  (Lore  sb.^  3) 

lorne  (1)  "destroyed,  spoiled"  (Leese  v.^  3) 

luskes  (33)  "idle,  lazy  fellows" 

lust  (71)  "to  wish"  (Lust  V.  3) 

lythie  (90)  "pliable,  flexible"  (Lithy  a.) 

on  lyue  (203)  "alive" 

lyues  man  (34,  172)  "living  man,  man  alive"  (Life  sb.  15b) 

malincolious  (89)  "melancholy"  (Melancholious  a.) 

masyng  (27)  "causing  confusion"  (Mazing /;/>/.«.) 

mated  (47)  "stupefied"  (Mated  ppl.a.^) 

mayny  (30  "retinue"  (Meinie  2) 

meruels   (3'')   "marvelous"    (cf.   2  Henry  IV  V.i.38,    Troilus  and  Cressida 

Lii.150,  207) 
I  met  (224,  2^),  me  met  {2",  1)  "I  dreamed"  (Mete  v."^) 
morrowe  mas  (91)  "the  first  mass  of  the  day" 
on  moulde  (37,  40,  169)  "in  the  world"  (Mould  sb.^  6) 
muse  (P)  "fit  of  abstraction"  (Muse  sb."^) 

neuen  (14,  50)  "to  mention,  give  an  account  of"  (Neven  v.  3) 
obmit  (141)  "to  omit"  (Obmit  v.) 
passe  not  (157)  "do  not  care"  (Pass  v.  23) 
Patens  (115)  "dishes" 

in  place  (109)  "present,  at  hand"  (Place  sb.  19b) 
playne  (70)  "to  complain"  (Plain  v.) 
poynt  (187)  "to  ordain"  (Point  v.""  2) 
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race  (23)  "to  cut,  slash"  (Race  v.^  1) 

rageous  (182)  "outraged"  (Rageous  a.) 

raie  (135)  "dress"  (Ray  sb.^  3) 

raith  (1)  "ripening  early,  ?withered"  (Rathe  a.  2b) 

ramping  (70)  "raging"  (Ramp  v}  4b) 

rate  (124,  146,  150)  "class,  manner"  (Rate  sb}  9,  10) 

red  (112)  "advised"  (Rede  v}  6e) 

reigne  (4^,  221)  "realm"  (Reign  sb.  2) 

repugne  at  (139)  "to  contend  with"  (Repugn  v.  2d) 

restrayne  (45)  "restraint"  (Restrain  sb.) 

reuoke  (169)  "to  draw  away  from"  (Revoke  v.  lb) 

rolde  (142)  "uttered"  (Roll  v.^  4b) 

rue  vpon  (63,  65)  "to  take  pity  on"  (Rue  v}  12b) 

ryuall  (166)  "landing-place,  arrival  at  a  port"  (Rival  sb}) 

salf  (81)  "savior,  supporter" 

sectt  (31)  "way  of  thinking,  turn  of  mind"  (Sect  sb}  6c) 

me  semd  (177)  "it  seemed  to  me"  (Meseems  impers.  v.) 

shene  (1)  "beautiful"  (Sheen  a.  Ic) 

soke  (S'',  101)  "jurisdiction,  district" 

spill  (69,  160,  167,  182)  "to  cause  death,  to  harm"  (Spill  v.  Id,  3) 

sprent  (14)  "spattered"  (Sprent  v.  3) 

states  (79,  157)  "great  men"  (State  sb.  24) 

statutes  (111)  "bonds,  recognizances"  (Statute  sb.  4) 

staues  (2^)  "stanzas"  {Staff  sb}  19b) 

stermefull  (47)  "stormy"  (Stormful  a.) 

steuen  (62,  115)  "voice" 

stunied  (26)  "stupefied"  (Stonied  ppl.a}) 

surance  (201)  "pledge" 

swage  (71)  "to  decrease,  abate"  (Swage  v}  b) 

swelt  (96)  "to  faint,  swoon"  (Swelt  v.  2) 

sweuen  (1)  "dream" 

thriftles  (52)  "unsuccessful" 

to  tore  (2),  to  rent  (13),  to  hackt  &  torne  (22)  "completely" 

topsie  turnde  (210)  "turned  topsy-turvy"  (Topsy-turn  v.) 

unrite  (36)  "wrong"  (Unright  sb.  2) 

vaunsed  (12,  41)  "advanced"  (Vaunce  v.) 

voyded  of  (114)  "warded  off"  (Void  v.  12) 

vyle  (184,  191)  "a  vile  person"  (Vile  sb.  C) 

wage  (93)  "to  wager"  (Wage  v.  6) 

whule,  hule  (43,  64,  176)  "to  cry  plaintively"  (Whewl  v.) 

witt  (190)  "to  know" 

wode  (216)  "furious,  raging"  (Wood  a.  3d) 

wonder  (2^  104)  "wonderful" 

woo  worth  hym  (147)  "cursed  shall  he  be" 

writhled  (86)  "shriveled" 

ffull  yore  agone  (107)  "a  very  long  time" 

Among  words  of  this  kind  a  number  seem  to  be  northern,  even 
Scottish  forms  (though  how  to  explain  this  northern  strain  in  the 
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vocabulary  of  one  who  describes  himself  as  a  gentleman  of 
London  I  do  not  know).  Some  examples  follow:  braste,  i.e.  burst 
(49,  81),  byd,  i.e.  bide  (S"^),  dooke  "clutch"  (108),  dinge,  i.e.  digne 
"worthy,  honorable"  (I''),  glede  "kite"  (2),  mid,  i.e.  meed  (rimes 
with  did  and  slid)  (53),  Rebellor  (159),  reauens,  i.e.  ravens  (15), 
rumlyng,  i.e.  rumbling  (70),  rule,  i.e.  rue  (59),  Thesaurer,  i.e.  treasurer 
(108),  trymling,  i.e.  trembling  (2),  wraith,  i.e.  wrath  (1). 

The  sixteenth-century  controversy  over  Chaucerisms  is  well 
known.  The  preservation  or  even  the  revival  of  "auncient 
solemne  wordes"  was  a  program  strongly  supported  by  some 
enthusiasts  for  the  native  language.  Evidently  the  author  of  this 
poem  was  one  of  them  and  the  poem  itself  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  result. 
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A  Wycherley  Prologue 

Gerald  We  ales* 

WHEN  Montague  Summers  put  together  The  Complete 
Works  of  William  Wycherley  in  1924,  he  failed  to  include  a 
prologue  that  Wycherley  wrote  for  Agnes  de  Castro  (London, 
1696),  a  tragedy  "Written  by  a  Young  Lady."  Until  the  appear- 
ance of  The  London  Stage,  Part  I  (1965),  other  critics  and  scholars, 
concerned  with  either  Wycherley  in  particular  or  the  Restoration 
theater  in  general,  ignored  the  prologue,  probably  because  they 
did  not  know  it  existed.  The  listing  in  The  London  Stage  (p.  455) 
repeats  only  the  information  that  comes  from  the  heading  in  the 
1696  edition  of  the  play,  "A  Prologue;  Written  by  Mr.  Wycherly 
at  the  Authors  request:  Designed  to  be  Spoked  There  is  no  other 
information.  Why  Wycherley,  who  had  not  written  for  the  stage 
for  almost  twenty  years,  since  The  Plain-Dealer  (1677),  should 
have  contributed  a  prologue  to  Agnes  de  Castro  is  anybody's  guess. 

The  "Young  Lady,"  the  author  who  requested  the  prologue, 
was  Catharine  Trotter,  who  was  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time.  If 
there  was  any  connection  between  Miss  Trotter  and  the  aging 
Wycherley,  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  Charles  Perromat  in 
William  Wycherley,  Sa  Vie-Son  Oeuvre  (Paris,  1921)  and  Willard 
Connely  in  Brawny  Wycherley  (New  York,  1930).  Given  the  fic- 
tionalizing tendencies  of  Connely,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  had  he 
found  the  slightest  hint  of  a  relationship  between  the  two  play- 
wrights (that  is,  had  he  known  the  prologue  existed)  he  would 
have  been  able  to  puff  it  into  ten  pages  of  conjecture.  We  do 
know  of  Miss  Trotter  that  she  was  an  implacable  big-name 
hunter,  a  friend  of  William  Congreve  and  George  Farquhar  in 
her  play- writing  days  and  of  John  Locke  and  Bishop  Burne  when 
she  turned  to  philosophy.  The  prologue  may  mean  only  that  a 
determined  beginning  author  was  able  to  trap  a  famous  play- 
wright and  get  what  passed  for  a  seal  of  approval. 

If  Wycherley's  connection  with  Miss  Trotter  is  vague,  his  rela- 
tionship with  one  of  her  publishers  and  her  producers  is  less  so. 
Agnes  de  Castro  was  "Printed  for  H.  Rhodes  in  Fleetstreet,  R.  Parker 

*  Associate  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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at  the  Royal- Exchange,  S.  Briscoe  at  the  Corner  of  Charles-street,  in 
Russel-street,  Covent-Garden.'"  Samuel  Briscoe  was  one  of  the  men 
who  brought  out  the  fourth  edition  of  The  Country-Wife  in  1695 
and,  according  to  an  advertisement  in  The  London  Gazette  (No- 
vember 30-December  3,  1696),  he  was  accepting  subscriptions 
for  "Mr.  Wycherley's  Miscellany  Poems,  Satyrs,  Epistles  .  .  ." 
(quoted,  Connely,  p.  256).  Although  Wycherley's  dealings  with 
Briscoe  were  going  to  collapse  before  the  Miscellany  Poems  finally 
appeared  in  1704,  at  this  time  it  might  have  been  to  his  advantage 
to  write  a  prologue  to  a  play  in  which  Briscoe  had  an  interest. 

To  emphasize  Briscoe  and  the  published  play  is  to  ignore  the 
identification  of  the  prologue  as  one  "/o  be  Spoke. ^^  The  London 
Stage  suggests  (pt.  I,  p.  440)  that  the  reprinting  of  The  Country- 
Wife  in  1695  may  indicate  that  Wycherley's  play  was  revived  at 
that  time,  the  season  before  the  first  appearance  of  Agnes  de  Castro. 
If  it  had  been,  it  would  surely  have  been  done  by  Rich's  Com- 
pany, the  descendant  of  the  King's  Company,  which  had  first 
done  The  Country-Wife  (1675);  we  know  that  Rich's  Company 
performed  The  Plain-Dealer,  another  King's  Company  original, 
on  June  2,  1698.  Since  Agnes  de  Castro  was  done  by  Rich's  Com- 
pany {The  London  Stage,  pt.  I,  p.  455),  Wycherley  might  have  had 
ample  reason  to  contribute  a  prologue  to  be  used  in  the  theater. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  evidence  that  the  prologue  ever  was 
spoken.  The  published  play  does  not  assign  an  actor  to  Wycher- 
ley's prologue  as  it  does  to  both  the  other  prologue  and  the 
epilogue,  presumably  written  by  Miss  Trotter. 

The  prologue  may  have  been  written  out  of  friendship  or  self- 
interest.  It  was  almost  certainly  not  written  in  the  cause  of  art. 
Miss  Trotter's  play,  based  on  a  novel  by  Aphra  Behn,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  Wycherley's  work.  It  is  the  story  of  a  paragon 
of  loveliness  and  virtue  who  is  finally  destroyed  by  the  villain 
just  when  she  is  about  to  find  happiness  with  the  prince  who 
adores  her.  Although  it  contains  several  stabbings  (usually  by 
mistake),  a  near  rape  and  a  mad  scene,  the  play,  like  too  many 
Restoration  tragedies,  is  awash  with  philosophizing  and  soul- 
searching,  as  commonplace  in  its  way  as  anything  one  might  find 
in  a  contemporary  psychological  soap  opera.  Even  though  the 
Miscellany  Poems  give  copious  indication  that  Wycherley's  artistic 
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powers  had  fallen  off  considerably  since  his  play-writing  days,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  man  who  put  the  incredible 
Fidelia  into  The  Plain-Dealer  could  have  taken  Agnes  de  Castro 
seriously. 

The  prologue  is  of  interest  only  because  Wycherley  wrote  it. 
It  is  obviously  a  very  occasional  piece,  not  at  all  likely  to  enlarge 
his  literary  reputation: 

Ladies,  and  Gallants,  you  we  hope  to  find 

To  her,  who  brings  you  now  together,  kind; 

That  you  will  to  your  pleasing  her  consent, 

Not  out  of  your  own  Nicety  prevent, 

But  to  spight  her,  your  own  diver tisement; 

And  will  not  your  Displeasure  to  her  show. 

Who  your  scorn  Ventures,  but  to  pleasure  you. 

Nay,  her  own  pleasure  does  for  yours  forego; 

And  like  the  Pregnant  of  her  Sex,  to  gain, 

But  for  your  pleasure,  more  Disgrace  and  Pain; 

Who,  but  because  she''d  do  you,  a  good  Turn, 

Unask''d,  unsu^d  to,  may  become  your  scorn; 

But  you,  the  Men  of  Honour,  or  of  Wit, 

To  set  yours  to  a  Woman  can't  think  fit: 

And  Ladies;  as  necessitous  of  Fame, 

Ne'er  raise  your  Credit,  by  another'' s  shame, 

Censuring  others,  to  ''scape  others  blame; 

And  Gallants;  as y  are  Men  of  Honour,  you. 

Will  ne'er  speak  ill,  of  her  you  do  not  know; 

The  more  she  strives,  to  give  you  Pleasure  too; 

Which  is  most  often,  {as  we  Women  find,) 

The  sole  cause,  you  prove  to  us  but  less  kind; 

As  well-bred  Beaux' j-  with  Noise  too,  ne'er  think  fit 

To  silence  on  the  Stage,  as  in  the  Pit, 

Another's  Sense,  to  hide  your  want  of  Wit; 

But  Beaux' s  and  Wits,  I  pray  be  silent  now, 

And  hear  without  Noise,  nay  with  Patience  too, 

Our  Female  Wit,  if  you'd  have  her  hear  you; 

Especially,  since  your  own  talking  does 

Tour  Pleasure  interupt,  your  Sense  Expose, 

Whilst  Silence  good  Sense,  and  good  Breeding  shows; 

And  each  Man's  manners.  Honour,  Wit  appear. 

More,  as  he's  less  a  Woman's  Censurer, 

Then  Censures,  which  wou'd  spoil  your  sport  forbear : 

Think  not  the  Ladies  Wit,  or  Honour  less. 

Because  she  seeks  those  who  have  less  to  please; 
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Let  not  her  Aim,  to  please  the  Publick  now, 
Designed  her  Credit,  but  your  Scandal  grow. 
Make  not  her  proffer'' d  favour,  her  Disgrace, 
Nay,  though  it  should  not  please,  tfi Intention  praise, 
'  Tis  merit  only,  to  desire  to  please; 
Then  be  not,  as  Poor  Women  often  Jind, 
Less  kind  to  her,  because  she's  more  inclined, 
At  venture  of  her  Fame,  to  please  Mankind. 

Like  most  prologues,  it  introduces  a  single  idea  on  which  varia- 
tions can  be  played:  in  this  case,  that  the  author,  being  a  woman, 
deserves  special  consideration.  It  has  the  air  of  having  been 
cranked  out  mechanically;  its  dullness  makes  it  one  with  the 
works  in  the  Miscellany  Poems  rather  than  with  the  prologues  and 
epilogues  to  Wycherley's  own  plays.  The  double  entendre  about 
the  kindness  of  women  never  comes  bawdily  alive  and,  for  the 
most  part,  it  lacks  the  venom  with  which  Wycherley  once 
charmed  his  audiences.  What  is  more,  although  it  may  have  been 
''Designed  to  be  Spoke,"  it  is  unlikely  that  an  actor  could  speak  it 
with  any  ease;  the  first  six  lines  are  almost  impossible  to  read 
aloud  in  a  way  that  makes  sense  of  them. 

The  old  Wycherley  peeps  through  in  only  two  lines,  when  he 
asks  the  audience  to  praise  the  intention  not  the  work,  in  which 
he  implies  that  the  play  is  no  good.  Even  this  is  mild,  compared 
to  the  Wycherley  of  The  Country-  Wife;  or  even  compared  to  Miss 
Trotter,  who  admits,  in  her  own  prologue,  "She's  Dead,  if  Try'd 
by  strict  Poetick  Laws." 
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Four  Political  Satires 
from  an  18th  Century  German  Manuscript 

Albert  R.  Schmitt* 

"Ein  garstig  Lied!  Pfui!  ein  politisch  Lied 
Ein  leidig  Lied!" 

THESE  words  spoken  by  Brander  in  the  scene  "Auerbachs 
Keller"  from  Goethe's  Faust  /,  in  response  to  Frosch's  pro- 
posal to  sing  a  politically  satirical  song,  bear  witness  as  excel- 
lently as  any  other  to  the  fact  that  politics  were  not  then  nor  have 
ever  been  an  unusual  phenomenon  in  German  literature. 

Political  poetry  came  into  its  own  when  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  in  the  first  decades  of  the  1 3th  century  assumed  the 
role  of  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness"  of  the  political 
chaos  confronting  his  troubled  times.  But  while  religious  con- 
siderations remained  by  and  large  the  focal  point  of  such  writings 
during  the  next  five  centuries,  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  wrought 
a  significant  change.  A  strong  desire  for  peace,  outspoken  defense 
of  personal  freedom,  and  harsh  accusations  against  exploitative 
practices  on  the  part  of  their  absolutist  sovereigns  sent  such 
critics  as  Christian  Daniel  Friedrich  Schubart  and  Johann  Jakob 
Moser,  to  mention  only  the  two  most  important  ones,  to  prison 
for  years  and  forced  Friedrich  von  Schiller  to  leave  his  native 
Wiirttemberg  in  order  to  escape  a  similar  fate.  Nearly  all  sig- 
nificant German  poets  of  the  18th  century  from  Claudius  to 
Gleim,  Goethe,  Klopstock,  F.  L.  von  Stolberg,  VoB  and  Wieland 
expressed  their  views,  more  or  less  critically,  on  political  events 
of  their  day.^ 

The  Rare  Book  Collection  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Library  owns  a  late  18th  century  German  manuscript  which 
contains,  in  addition  to  poems  by  Burger,  Pfeffel,  Staudlin  and 
Wieland,  four  quite  interesting  political  satires  whose  author  or 
authors  could  not  be  identified.  The  first  three  have  most  likely 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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never  appeared  in  print  before;  the  fourth  one,  however,  can  be 
found  in  Ditfurth's  Historische  Volkslieder ?  All  four  poems  deal 
with  some  of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  the 
German  Empire  during  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  In 
form,  versification  and  treatment  of  the  topics  they  reveal  a 
rather  expert  hand.  In  fact,  the  fourth  one,  although  labelled 
anonymous,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Burger's  form  and 
style.  It  can  only  be  speculated  where  these  poems  may  have 
originated.  Since  one  is  essentially  non-partisan,  one  clearly  di- 
rected against  Frederick  the  Great  while  at  the  same  time  singing 
the  praise  of  the  great  Russian  nation,  and  since  another  overtly 
criticizes  Emperor  Joseph  II,  it  could  be  assumed  that  they  were 
written  in  the  German-speaking  but  Russian-ruled  province  of 
Li  viand.  This  guess  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  compiler  of 
the  manuscript  was  a  native  of  Riga.^ 

The  first  of  these  poems  deals,  in  allegorical  form,  with  the 
preliminaries  to  and  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
(1756-1763).  It  is  entitled 

Das  Kinder  Spiel 

Zwei  Bauern  sassen  in  der  Schenke 

Und  trunken  sich's  [sic]  einander  zu; 

Hort,  sprach  der  eine,  ich  gedenke 

iezund  an  meine  Kinderschuh. 

Ich  will  dir  einen  Streich  erzehlen, 

der  sich  damals  begeben  hat; 

ich  weif5,  es  soil  mir  wenig  fehlen, 

du  lachst  dich  driiber  dick  u[nd]  satt: 

Friz,  Gustel,  Lisel  u[nd]  Theresel,^ 

das  waren  Kinder  zu  der  Zeit, 

bald  schimpften  sie  sich  Ochs  und  Esel, 

bald  lebten  sie  in  Einigkeit. 

Nur  Gustel  war  ein  guter  Junge, 

drum  brachte  ihm  der  hi.  Christ, 

well  er  so  fein  im  Chore  sunge, 

viel  Schones,  wie's  gebrauchl[ich]  ist. 

Darunter  waren  hiibsche  Puppen, 

die  sahen  wie  Soldaten  aus, 

die  stunden  ordentlich  in  Truppen, 

formirten  Wacht-  und  SchilderhauB: 
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kurz,  alles,  was  Soldaten  machen, 

das  machten  diese  Puppen  recht. 

Nur  eins  von  alien  diesen  Sachen, 

das  machte  seine  Dinge  schlecht. 

Dem  sei  nun  aber,  wie  ihm  wolle, 

Theresel  spielte  fleiBig  mit, 

und  Liesel,  diese  groBe  Trolle, 

kam  auch  darzu  auf  einen  Schritt: 

da  hatt'  eins  sollen  schreien  horen, 

da  theilten  sie  schon  Lander  ein, 

u[nd]  Frizen  wollten  sie's  recht  leliren, 

der  sollte  einst  ihr  Sclave  seyn. 

Ein  anderer  kleiner  dicker  Bengel 

hieB  Heinrich/  stund  bei  Gusteln  wol, 

der  stahle  manchen  Zukerstengel, 

Benaschte  Kugen  [Kuchen?],  Fleisch  u[nd]  Kohl: 

Er  salzt  der  Sache  treflich  [Gejrathen, 

sein  Wiz  gab  keinem  etwas  nach, 

da  er  indessen  viel  Soldaten 

verschmieB  [sic],  verderbte  u[nd]  zerbrach. 

Doch  Gustel  mochte  nichts  drum  wissen, 

der  sich  auf  Heinrichen  venieB. 

Friz,  der's  erfuhr,  war  gleich  beflieBen  [sic], 

wie  er  das  ganze  Spiel  zerriB. 

Er  kam  u[nd]  nahm  den  Buderfladen,^ 

den  Gustel  in  den  Handen  hielt, 

samt  alien  Naschwerk  u[nd]  Soldaten, 

mit  welchen  er  biBher  gespielt. 

Da  gieng  es  weidlich  an  ein  Klagen, 

und  Gustel  schrie  den  Schullweg  voll: 

Wart,  ich  will's  dem  Schullmeister  sagen, 

der  dich  davor  bestrafen  soil, 

gibst  du  mir  nicht  gleich  meine  Sachen 

zuriike,  o  du  Rauber  du ! 

Friz  schimpft'  u[nd]  sprach  mit  voUen  [sic]  Lachen: 

Gut,  ich  gehore  auch  dazu. 

Der  Henker !  sprach  der  andere  Bauer, 

u[nd]  schob  den  Krug  dem  ersten  hin, 

mich  iiberfallt  ein  rechter  Schauer, 

denk  [?]  uns,  so  war  [sic]  ich  ehrlich  bin, 

die  Sache  hat  was  zu  bedeuten, 

die  Kinder  wollen  prophezeyn — 

wie  es  hernach  zu  unsern  Zeiten 

bei  groBen  Leuten  sollte  seyn. 
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The  second  poem  contains  references  to  four  major  battles  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  was  engaged 
against  the  Russians.  Three  of  these  batdes  he  lost;  in  one, 
Zorndorf,  he  was  victorious,  but  that  turned  out  to  be  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  because  it  paved  the  way  to  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Hochkirch.^  The  poem  reads: 


Die  RuBische  Rhabarbara 

Bei  Gelegenheit,  da  ein  deutscher  Prinz  insgemein 
die  ruBische  Kaiserinn  samt  dero  Volk  nur  die 
Rhabarbar-Kramer  zu  nennen  pflegte,  verfertiget. 
Altenburg.  1759. 

Es  war  ein  fiirchterlicher  Mann, 
dem  kam  die  Heldenkrankheit  an, 
er  wollte  Land  und  Leute  fressen 
u[nd]  sich  mit  alien  Volkern  messen, 
doch  kam  er  einem  Volk  zu  nah, 
das  gab  ihm  ein  Rhabarbara. 

DieB  Volk,  aus  einem  groBen  Reich, 
begriff  des  Kranken  Zustand  gleich. 
Die  rechte  Weise  abzufiihren, 
ihn  aus  dem  Grunde  zu  curiren, 
war  es  vom  Wolgastrohme  da 
mit  Vorrath  an  Rhabarbara. 

Nach  Jagersdorf*  ward  er  gelokt, 
doch  war  er  damals  so  verstokt 
u[nd]  wollte  sich  nicht  selbst  bequemen, 
das  Wunderpulver  einzunehmen. 
O  Sterbliche !  hort,  was  geschah, 
sein  Feldherr^  nahm's  Rhabarbara. 

Er  lief  hierauf  nach  ZorndorP"  schnell, 
da  zakte  man  ihn  bei  dem  Fell, 
u[nd]  muBt'  er  sich  den  rechten  Bissen 
hinein  zu  schluken  selbst  entschlieBen. 
Er  schlukts,  u[nd]  schrie  Victoria! 
Allein  es  war  Rhabarbara. 
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Bei  Pabzig^i  [i.e  Paltzig]  war  sein  Zufall  groB, 

doch  macht  er  sich  hier  wieder  los, 

weil  WedeP^  sich  von  ihm  lieB  zwingen, 

in  seine  Seele  zu  verschlingen 

die  ganze  Portiuncula 

der  kraftigsten  Rhabarbara, 

Du  Cunersdorf,"  du  warst  der  Ort, 
da  gieng  der  ganze  Unrath  fort, 
dem  Patienten  ward  ganz  leichte, 
wie  wohl  von  unten  etwas  feuchte, 
auf  die  ihm  recht  in  Regula 
gegebene  Rhabarbara. 

O  gebt  ihm  noch  einmal  so  ein, 
denn  [sic]  wird  er  recht  curiret  seyn. 
Die  Krankheit  wird  ihn  ganz  verlassen, 
nicht  ferner  Wurzel  bei  ihm  fassen; 
ein  kleiner  AnstoB  ist  noch  da, 
geschwind,  geschwind  Rhabarbara. 

The  contents  of  the  third  poem  concern  the  time  follow^ing  the 
War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession  (1778-1779)  when  Emperor 
Joseph  II  revived  one  of  his  favorite  plans,  that  of  expanding  the 
Habsburg  realm  westward.  In  the  peace  treaty  of  Teschen 
(1779),  Austria  had  been  awarded  only  a  small  section  of 
Bavaria,  the  so-called  Innviertel,  rather  than  being  able  to  annex 
all  of  Bavaria,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  War  of  Succession  had 
been  started.  The  new  ruler  of  Bavaria,  Elector  Carl  Theodor  of 
the  Palatinate,  had  just  succeeded  the  Munich  line  of  the  Wit- 
telsbach  family  and  had  exchanged  his  beloved  Mannheim  for  the 
Bavarian  capital.  Since  Carl  Theodor  was  not  happy  in  Munich, 
Joseph  offered  to  make  him  King  of  Belgium,  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands  which  had  fallen  back  to  Austria  in 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  In  exchange  for  the  honor  of 
becoming  King  of  Belgium,  Carl  Theodor  was  to  hand  over 
Bavaria,  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Salzburg  to  Habsburg.  Salz- 
burg's archbishop  was  to  be  pacified  and  reimbursed  by  receiving 
Luxembourg,  Limburg  and  Namur  in  return.  This  contemplated 
swapping  of  possessions  was  eyed  with  great  alarm  by  France  and 
was  considered  an  attempt  to  swallow  Belgium  and  eventually  all 
of  the  Netherlands  permanently.'^  The  poem  relating  the  "discus- 
sion" between  Louis  XVI  and  Joseph  II  on  this  topic  reads  as 
follows: 
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Der  Kas,  eine  ungesunde  Speise 

Jiingst  wollte  Joseph  hoch  vermessen 

in  einem  Hui  ganz  Holland  freBen. 

Ihm  waBerte  der  Mund,  ihm  wirbelte  der  Bart. 

Als  Doctor  Ludwig  dieB  verdroBen, 

sprach  er,  laBt  alles  ungenoBen, 

der  Kas,  H[err]  Schwager/^  ist  zu  hart. 

2. 

Doch  Joseph  lieBe  sich  nichts  sagen, 

rief,  ich  hab  einen  guten  Magen, 

er  daute  Polen  schon,^^  ein  Stiik  von  Bayern  mit.^^ 

Ich  will's  euch,  Schwager,  nicht  verheelen, 

es  hungert  mich,  bei  meiner  Seelen, 

und  ach!  so  wie  ich  eB,  wachst  auch  mein  Appetit. 

3. 
Hier  wollte  Ludwig  etwas  rathen. 
LaBt  euch,  sprach  er,  brav  Kloster  braten, 
macht  alles  Kirchengut  in  eine  Fricassee. 
Was,  sagte  jener,  Kirchengiiter? 
Die  essen  ich  und  meine  Briider^^ 
schon  ganze  Jahre  lang  wie  Butterbrod  zum  Thee. 

4. 
LaBt  mich  nur  essen,  o  mein  Bester, 
mein  trauter  Schwager,  meine  Schwester 
kiiBt  euch  dafiir,  und  ich  laB  auch  des  Kases  Rind. 
Ich  schwohr'  euch  auch  fiir  alien  Dingen, 
ich  speiB  einst  ElsaB  und  Lothringen, 
wenn  Deutschland,  Schlesien  und  Schweiz  gefressen  sind ! 

5. 
Nun  dann,  sprach  Ludwig,  wollt  ihr  essen, 
so  eBt,  und  ich  bereit  indessen 
fiir  euch  ein  Digestiv  von  100,000  Mann. 
Und  seht,  der  Apotheker  Frize, 
der  rvistet  dort  auch  seine  Sprize, 
und  sezt  euch  ein  Klystyr  zu  eurem  Besten  an.^^ 

6. 

Freund  Joseph  horts  mit  leid'  gen  Ohren, 

schon  ist  sein  Appetit  verlohren. 

Er  stochert  in  dem  Zahn,  er  rauspert  sich  den  Schlund: 

Ihr  habt  bey  Gott  recht,  liebster  Schwager, 

der  Kas  taugt  nichts,  er  ist  zu  mager, 

schaut,  Schimmel  wachst  darauf,  er  war  mir  nicht  gesund. 
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7. 

Er  sprach's,  und  in  dem  Augenblike 

verschlang  er  Nepomucks  Peruke, 

von  Gold  ein  Erzbisthum  und  Kloster  Paar, 

und  Deutschland  schrie,  als  war's  besessen: 

Halt !  Joseph  konnte  Holland  fressen, 

er  konnt's,  und  thut  es  nicht. 

O  maBiger  Caesar! 

The  fourth  and  last  of  our  poems,  describing  the  "ascension" 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  is  decidedly  the  most  valuable  one  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.  It  has  been  printed  previously  (see  page  106 
of  this  paper)  but  bears  repeating,  since  in  age  it  is  probably 
closer  to  the  original  than  the  published  version  from  which  it 
also  varies  slightly.  Its  form — the  L^/zor^-strophe — suggests  the 
pen  of  Gottfried  August  Burger  (1747-1794),  who  used  this 
characteristic  8-line  stanza  with  its  rather  unusual  rhyme  scheme 
ababccdd  in  four  of  his  works:  in  the  two  ballads  "Lenore"  (1773) 
and  "Die  Entfiihrung"  (1778),  as  well  as  in  the  poems  "Sankt 
Stephan"  (1778)  and  "Fragment"  (1792).  There  is  no  definite 
proof  of  Burger's  authorship,  although  the  only  poem  he  wrote 
about  the  famous  Prussian  King,  which  bears  the  simple  title 
"Friedrich,"-"  does  reveal  a  certain  satirically  disrespectful  atti- 
tude toward  den  Alien  Fritz  as  does  the  following: 

Abholung  Konig  Friedrich  II*  INS  Elysium. 
EiNE  Ballade.  1786. 

Als  jiingstens  Herr  Mercurius 

im  Himmel  rapportirte, 

daB  Konig  Fridrich  [sic]  Maximus 

noch  immer  hier  regierte, 

sprach  Zeus:  Er  hat  genug  gelebt, 

Zeit  ist  es,  daB  man  ihn  begrabt; 

ich  gebe  seine  Krone 

nun  seines  Bruders  Sohne.^^ 

Da  nun  der  Tod  die  Ordre  sah, 

erbebte  sein  Gebeine. 

Er  sprach  zum  Pluto:  Herr  Papa! 

Ich  geh  nicht  so  alleine, 

ja,  geht  nicht  Vater  Ziethen^-  mit, 

so  thu  ich  wahrlich  keinen  Schritt; 

denn  das  will  schon  viel  sagen, 

wer  das  allein  will  wasren. 


•^&^ 
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Nun  kam  an  Ziethen  der  Befehl, 

die  Sache  auszufiihren, 

auch  muBte  General  von  Scheel-^ 

mit  nach  der  Welt  marschiren. 

Zeus  sprach  zu  ihnen:  Machts  gescheut, 

denn  wenn  ihr  hier  nicht  glukl[ich]  seyd, 

so  konnt  ihr  nur  drauf  trauen, 

den  Himmel  nie  zu  schauen. 

Herr  Ziethen  strich  sich  seinen  Bart, 
und  sprach  in  vollem  Lachen: 
Friz  wird  nun  bald  nach  seiner  Art 
ein  Herbst-Manouvre  [sic]  machen. 
Wagt  er  sich  nur  aus  Sanssouci, 
so  konnen  wir  ihn  ohne  Miih, 
statt  zu  manouvriren, 
in  Himmel  transportiren. 

Es  machten  sich  nun  diese  Herrn, 
nach  alter  preuBscher  Weise 
von  aller  Furcht  und  Zaudern  fern, 
geschwinde  auf  die  Reise. 
Sie  reisten  nach  der  Unterwelt, 
zu  fangen  PreuBens  tapfern  Held, 
und  standen  auf  der  Lauer 
gleich  an  des  SchloBes  Mauer. 

Es  standen  unsre  Helden  da, 

dem  Konig  aufzupassen, 

als  eben  Madam  Podagra 

im  etwas  [?]  ihn  verlassen. 

Er  ahndte  nichts  von  der  Gefahr, 

und  well  gleich  schones  Wetter  war, 

so  lieB  er  sich  verleiten, 

ein  wenig  auszureuten. 

Kaum  war  er  aber  vor  das  Thor, 

so  fiel  ein  diker  Nebel, 

und  gleich  sprang  Vater  Ziethen  vor 

und  griff  nach  seinem  Sabel. 

Dem  Konig  ward  dabei  nicht  wohl, 

er  griff  nach  seinem  Terzerol; 

das  war  zu  allem  Schaden 

den  Morgen  nicht  geladen. 
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Verzeihen,  Ihro  Majestat, 
sprach  Scheel  mit  vielem  Biicken, 
Sie  werden,  weils  nicht  anders  geht, 
sich  in  Gedult  drein  schicken. 
Im  Himmel  ist's  gewiB  recht  gut, 
da  flieBt  an  keinem  Sabel  Blut, 
audi  schweigen  die  Canonen, 
da  ist's  vortreflich  wohnen. 

Auch  konnen  Ihre  Majestat 

im  Himmel  manovriren. 

Bellona,^^  die  das  Ding  versteht, 

halt  viel  vom  Exerziren. 

Auch  ist  Ihr  Nahm  dort  wohl  bekannt, 

denn  an  des  Speisesaales  Wand 

stehn  alle  Ihre  Siege 

vom  Siebenjahr'gen  [sic]  Kriege. 

Der  Konig  sprach:  Ich  seh  es  ein, 
ich  muB  mich  drein  ergeben. 
Die  Sache  kann  nicht  anders  seyn, 
aus  ist's  mit  meinem  Leben; 
auf  Erden  halt  mich  nichts  zuriik, 
ich  machte  meiner  Volker  Gliik, 
die  GroBe  meiner  Staaten 
sind  Zeugen  meiner  Thaten. 

Der  Tod  verlaB  nun  den  Befehl 

und  schiittelte  die  Sense. 

Des  Pferdes  Ziigel  faBte  Scheel, 

und  Ziethen  nahm  die  Trense. 

Schnell,  wie  der  Bliz  nur  fahren  kann, 

gieng  ihre  Reise  himmelan, 

und  unter  ihnen  feme 

b'ieb  Sonne,  Mond  und  Sterne. 

Im  Himmel  stand  ein  Grenadier 

von  Potsdam,  als  Gefreiter, 

der  rief  zur  Wach:  Ich  sehe  hier 

von  weitem  einen  Reuter, 

mir  scheints,  als  ob  es  Friedrich  war! 

Er  ist's !  Raus,  Pursche,  ins  Gewehr ! 

Ihr  miiBt  gut  prasentiren, 

das  wird  ihn  recht  charmiren. 
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Der  Konig  kam,  der  Officier 

der  Wache  salutirte, 

indeB  der  Tambour  nach  Manier 

das  alte  Kalbfell  riihrte. 

Schnell  gieng  es  durch  die  StraBen  durch 

bis  an  die  groBe  Gotterburg.-^ 

Hier  saB  man  gleich  beym  Mahle 

im  groBen  Gottersaale. 

Der  Marschall,  der  den  Dienst  versah, 
gieng  bin  ihn  anzumelden. 
Welch  froh  Gemurmel  wurde  da 
bei  Gotter  [sic]  und  bei  Helden; 
Nektar,  Ambrosia  blieb  stehn, 
um  PreuBens  Friedrich  anzusehn. 
Ihn  freudig  zu  empfangen, 
war  jedermanns  Verlangen. 

Doch  kiihne  Muse  schweige  still, 
zu  frei  wird  sonst  dein  Singen, 
fiir  deine  Feder  ist  zu  viel, 
um  da  hinein  zu  dringen, 
was  Zeus  fiir  Fried  [ejrich  beschloB; 
denn  sein  Verdienst  ist  viel  zu  groB, 
zu  viel  that  er  auf  Erden, 
daB  er  belohnt  konnt  werden. 

NOTES 

1.  Two  of  the  best  anthologies  of  political  poetry  from  the  18th 
century  are  by  Franz  Wilh.  Freiherr  v.  Ditfurth,  Historische  Volks- 
lieder  der  Z^H  von  1756-1871,  4  vols.  (Berlin,  1871-1872),  and  Emil 
Horner,  Vor  dem  Untergang  des  alten  Reichs  1756-1795,  in  Deutsche 
Liter atur,  Reihe  Politische  Dichtung,  vol.  1  (Leipzig,  1930). 

2.  II,  pp.  40-44.  The  MS.,  from  which  these  four  poems  are  taken,  is 
bound  in  bookform,  large  8vo,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Library  in  1953.  It  has  the  reference  number 
German  MS.  32.  It  contains  prose  and  poetry  of  the  18th  century, 
and  on  the  first  page  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  R.  v.  Viettinghoff, 
member  of  a  famous  Riga  family.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the 
original  owner  and  compiler  of  the  manuscript — most  likely,  the 
said  Dr.  v.  Viettinghoff — copied  the  individual  works  from  books, 
journals,  Fliegende  Blatter,  Stammbucher,  etc.  The  handwriting  is 
fairly  easily  legible  and  is — with  one  exception — that  of  one  person, 
presumably  Dr.  v.  Viettinghoff's. 
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In  editing  the  MS.  only  minor  changes  were  made:  1)  punctuation 
was  adjusted  according  to  modern  usage;  2)  the  same  applies  to 
capitalization  of  individual  words;  3)  m  was  changed  to  mm;  4)  in 
one  instance  Latin  v,  in  ^evs,  was  changed  to  u. 

3.  See  footnote  no.  2,  Dr.  R.  v.  ViettinghoflF. 

4.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  (1712-1786);  Frederick  Augustus  II, 
Elector  of  Saxony  (1696-1763),  who,  as  King  of  Poland,  was  also 
known  as  Augustus  III;  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia  (1709-1762); 
Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Germany  (1717-1780).  Biographical 
data  in  this  article  are  taken  from  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie. 

5.  Heinrich,  Count  of  Bruhl  (1700-1763),  Saxon  Prime  Minister,  had 
complete  control  over  the  Elector  Frederick  Augustus  II,  and 
mercilessly  exploited  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  and  Poland  to  his 
own  advantage. 

6.  Probably  Butter fladen. 

7.  October  14,  1758;  the  Austrian  Army  under  the  command  of 
General  Loudon  here  inflicted  one  of  the  worst  defeats  on  Fred- 
erick. (References  to  the  Seven  Years'  War  are  taken  from  J.  W. 
v.  Archenholtz,  Geschichte  des  Siebenjdhrigen  Krieges  in  Deutschland, 
newly  edited  by  v.  Duvernoy  [Leipzig,  1911].) 

8.  Battle  of  GroB-Jagersdorf,  August  30,  1757. 

9.  Hans  v.  Lehwaldt  (1700-1768),  Prussian  general-fieldmarshall, 
who  lost  the  battle  of  GroB-Jagersdorf. 

10.  Battle  of  Zorndorf,  August  25,  1758,  was  won  by  Frederick. 

11.  Karl    Heinrich   von   Wedell     (1712-1782),    Prussian    lieutenant- 
general,  was  beaten  at  Paltzig,  July  23,  1759. 

12.  On  July  24,  1759,  Wedell  lost  the  battle  of  Kay-ZuUichau. 

13.  Battle  of  Kunersdorf,  August  12,  1759,  possibly  the  worst  defeat 
sufTered  by  Frederick  during  the  entire  war. 

14.  Veit  Valentin,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen,  2nd  ed.  (Berlin,  1947),  I,  303. 

15.  Joseph's  sister,  Marie- Antoinette,  ill-fated  Queen  of  France,  was 
the  wife  of  Louis  XVI. 

16.  In  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  Austria  took  Galicia  and  the 
Bukowina.  See  V.  Valentin,  op.  cit.,  I,  299. 

17.  In  the  treaty  of  Teschen  (1779)  Austria  was  awarded  the  Bavarian 
Innviertel.  See  V.  Valentin,  I,  301. 
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18.  Joseph's  brother,  Archduke  MaximiUan,  had  been  made  co- 
adjutor of  the  dioceses  of  Cologne  and  Miinster. 

19.  Reference  is  made  here  to  the  fact  that  Prussia  during  the  War  of 
the  Bavarian  Succession  had  unexpectedly  sided  with  Bavaria 
against  Austria  and  would  probably  have  done  so  again  in  a  new 
conflict.  As  it  was,  Joseph's  plans  for  expansion  in  1785  brought 
about  the  German  Fiirstenbund,  the  last  important  diplomatic 
achievement  of  Frederick  the  Great.  See  V.  Valentin,  I,  303. 

20.  The  references  to  poems  by  G.  A.  Burger  are  taken  from  Burgers 
Gedichte,  ed.  by  Arnold  E.  Berger,  Meyers  Klassiker-Ausgaben 
(Leipzig,  n.  d.).  The  poem  entitled  "Friedrich"  reads: 

Mein  Friedrich  braucht  bei  seinem  ganzen 
Regierungswesen  lauter  Franzen. 

Nur  ein  Geschaft  ist  noch,  das  er  durch  Deutsche  thut: 
Im  Siegen  braucht  er  deutschen  Heldenmut.  (p.  398) 

21.  He  became  Frederick  William  II  and  was  the  oldest  son  of  Fred- 
erick's brother.  Prince  Augustus  William. 

22.  Hans  Joachim  von  Ziethen  (1699-1786),  Prussian  general. 

23.  Could  not  be  identified. 

24.  Dresden  journal  in  which  in  1781  Field  Marshall  Hans  v.  Leh- 
waldt's  (see  footnote  no.  9  of  this  paper)  diary  about  the  war  years 

1757-1758  was  published. 

25.  Rhyming  ch  with  g  is,  nota  bene,  one  of  the  few  but  characteristic 
weaknesses  of  rhyme-perfectionist  Burger,  who  had,  however,  no 
exclusive  rights  to  that  fault  as  is  best  demonstrated  by  Goethe's 
famous  Frankfurt-rhyme  in  Faust  I:  "Ach  neige,/Du  Schmerzens- 
reiche  .  .  . !"  and  again  in  Faust  II:  "Neige,  neige/Du  Ohne- 
gleiche,/Du  Strahlenreiche.  .  .  ."  Burger  is  generally  less  apt  to 
make  dialect-influenced  mistakes  than  most  of  his  contemporaries 
including  Goethe  and  Schiller.  A  random  check  of  Burger's  poems 
yielded  the  following  examples  for  the  faulty  ch—g  rhyme:  durch— 
Burg  (the  same  as  in  our  poem)  is  found  twice  in  "Der  Raubgraf" 
(pp.  53,  54),  Nacht—Magd  in  "Lenardo  und  Blandine"  (p.  96), 
Buch—gnug  in  "Neue  weltliche  hochteutsche  Reime"  (p.  125),  and 
erhorcht — gesorgt  in  "Warum  ich  wohl  einen  Gesang  meiner  Liebe 
nicht  hatte  'Das  hohe  Lied'  nennen  sollen"  (p.  296).  However 
suggestive  the  remarks  made  in  this  paper  may  be  concerning  the 
possibility  of  Burger's  authorship  of  this  poem,  sufficient  evidence 
cannot  be  provided  within  the  framework  of  this  presentation  to 
establish  firmly  such  a  claim, 
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Mencken  and  Dreiser: 
An  Exchange  of  Roles 

Donald  R,  Stoddard* 

THE  literary  association  of  Tlieodore  Dreiser  and  H.  L. 
Mencken  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  roles  as  Dreiser,  the  older 
editor,  critic,  and  counselor,  became  the  writer  seeking  advice 
from  his  former  pupil.  The  reversal  was  a  gradual  and  complete 
one,  and  it  has  received  far  less  emphasis  than  it  deserves.  Some 
biographers^  of  Mencken  realize  the  change  in  roles,  but  few 
give  it  more  than  a  passing  mention  or  relate  much  significance 
to  it,  elaborating  mostly  upon  the  more  spirited  and  turbulent 
episodes  between  the  two  men.  Although  the  appreciative  criti- 
cism of  Dreiser's  work  by  Mencken  and  the  latter's  much  acknowl- 
edged public  defense  of  Dreiser  against  the  censors  have  been 
well  delineated,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  early  influ- 
ence and  encouragement  of  young  Mencken  by  Dreiser,  or  to  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  exchange  of  roles  between  the  two  men. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  the  changing  relation- 
ship of  H.  L.  Mencken  and  Theodore  Dreiser  from  their  first 
meeting  until  the  1917  publication  of  Mencken's  A  Book  of 
Prefaces,  by  which  time  Dreiser  was  firmly  established  as  a 
significant  American  writer. 

Mencken  first  met  Theodore  Dreiser  in  The  Delineator  office  in 
connection  with  a  magazine  series  on  care  and  feeding  of  infants 
written  by  Dr.  Leonard  Hirshberg.  Mencken,  then  a  young  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  rewrote  Hirshberg's  articles 
for  a  popular  audience  in  a  lively  and  highly  readable  style  which 
"bristled  with  gay  phraseology  and  a  largely  suppressed  but  still 
peeping  mirth. "^  Dreiser  has  left  us  an  accurate  picture  of  their 
first  meeting  called  to  discuss  the  magazine  articles.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  Dreiser's  first  impressions  of  the  young  newspaperman 
in  1908  were  essentially  the  same  public  impressions  he  was  to 
present  to  America: 

...  a  taut,  ruddy,  blue-eyed,  snub-nosed  youth  of  twenty  eight  or 
nine  whose  brisk  gait  and  ingratiating  smile  proved  to  me  at  once 
*  Instructor  in  English,  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 
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enormously  intriguing  and  amusing.  I  had,  for  some  reason  not 
connected  with  his  basic  mentality  you  may  be  sure,  the  sense  of  a 
small  town  roisterer  or  college  sophomore  of  the  crudest  and  yet 
the  most  disturbing  charm  and  impishness,  who,  for  some  reason, 
had  strayed  into  the  field  of  letters.  More  than  anything  else  he 
reminded  me  of  a  spoiled  and  petted  and  possibly  over-financed 
brewer's  or  wholesale  grocer's  son  who  was  out  for  a  lark.  With 
the  sang-froid  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon,  he  made  himself  com- 
fortable in  a  large  and  impressive  chair  which  was  designed  pri- 
marily to  reduce  the  over-confidence  of  the  average  beginner.  And 
from  that  particular  and  unintended  vantage  point  he  beamed  on 
me  with  the  confidence  of  a  smirking  fox  about  to  devour  a 
chicken.  So  I  was  the  editor  of  the  Butterick  Publications.  He  had 
been  told  about  me.  However,  in  spite  of  Sister  Carrie,  I  doubt  if 
he  had  ever  heard  of  me  before  this.  After  studying  him  in  that 
almost  arch-episcopal  setting  which  the  chair  provided,  I  began  to 
laugh.  "Well,  well,"  I  said,  "If  it  isn't  Anheuser's  own  brightest 
boy  out  to  see  the  town."  And  with  that  unfailing  readiness  for  any 
nonsensical  flight  that  has  always  characterized  him,  he  proceeded 
to  insist  that  this  was  true.  "Certainly  he  was  Baltimore's  richest 
brewer's  son  and  the  yellow  shoes  and  the  tie  he  was  wearing  were 
characteristic  of  the  jack-dandies  and  rowdy-dows  of  his  native 
town.  Why  not?  What  else  did  I  expect?  His  father  brewed  the 
best  beer  in  the  world. "^ 


They  agreed  to  meet  again,  and  soon  a  rich  and  rewarding 
friendship  resulted,  one  which  transcended  a  mere  business 
cordiality  or  writer-editor  relationship.  Immediately  after  this 
meeting,  correspondence  between  the  two  writers  assumed  a 
humorous  and  friendly  tone.  Many  notes  were  peppered  with 
religious  spoofs,  data  on  newly  discovered  beer  halls,  or  dignified 
signatures  of  bishops,  dukes,  or  reformers. 

Mencken's  writing  made  an  immediate  and  indelible  impres- 
sion upon  Dreiser.  Articles  on  baby  health  received  lively  rewrites, 
resulting  in  such  titles  as  "Slaughter  of  the  Innocents."  Dreiser 
returned  an  early  article  with  several  revision  suggestions  and  a 
note  which  asked,  "Now  what  about  the  suggestions  you  were 
going  to  make?  Are  you  going  to  come  up  herr  [sic]  some  day? 
If  you  do  .  .  .  some  [sic]  in  and  talk  to  me  as  I  think  I  can  put 
up  a  proposition  of  some  kind  that  will  be  to  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage, as  your  letters  and  your  attitude  suit  me  exactly."'* 
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Dreiser's  regard  was  more  than  reciprocated  by  his  new  article 
writer.  Mencken  appreciated  Dreiser's  writing  abihty  (he  had 
already  read  the  largely  suppressed  Sister  Carrie  six  years  earlier), 
editorial  talent,  and  outspoken  honesty.  Mencken's  appreciation 
of  Dreiser's  qualities  helped  to  strengthen  his  own  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  courage  and  honesty  in  a  literary  man.  "Amer- 
ican writing  before  and  after  his  time,"  Mencken  was  to  write 
some  thirty-seven  years  later,  "differed  almost  as  much  as  biology 
before  and  after  Darwin.  He  was  a  man  of  large  originality,  of 
profound  feeling,  and  of  unshakable  courage.  All  of  us  who  write 
are  better  off  because  he  lived,  worked  and  hoped. "^  Mencken 
often  mentioned  that  Sister  Carrie  was  the  novel  he  wanted  most  to 
be  able  to  say  he  had  written,  and  he  took  great  pride  in  being 
one  of  Dreiser's  earliest  enthusiasts.  "Nothing,"  Mencken  la- 
mented, ".  .  .  would  give  me  greater  joy  than  to  be  able  to  say 
truthfully  that  I  had  discovered  Dreiser.  .  .  .  But  long  before 
...  he  had  been  praised  lavishly.  .  .  .  Will  [the  facts]  .  .  . 
dispose  of  the  contrary  nonsense?  They  will  not.  When  Dreiser 
is  hanged  at  last  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  morons  who  write 
obituaries  of  him  .  .  .  will  say  that  I  discovered  him,  and  per- 
haps half  of  them  will  add  that  it  is  a  good  reason  for  hanging 
me  with  the  same  rope."^ 

Dreiser's  ability  to  imagine  interesting  articles  on  baby  health 
instead  of  the  usual  pedantic  drudgery  was  but  one  facet  of  his 
editorial  ability.  Correspondence  with  his  many  contributors  and 
associates  displays  a  capable  and  imaginative  editor  at  work. 
Mencken  received  more  than  the  usual  share  of  attention  and 
encouragement,  but  most  writers  of  ability  found  a  sound  critic 
ready  to  aid  them.^ 

Dreiser  had  been  hired  to  manage  the  Butterick  Publications 
{The  Delineator,  The  Designer,  and  New  Idea  Woman'' s  Magazine) 
after  demonstrating  his  talents  on  the  formerly  shoddy  Broadway 
Magazine.  Dreiser  took  the  Managing  Editorship  of  Broadway 
Magazine  in  1906  for  S65.00  a  week  and  a  promise  that  his  salary 
would  be  upped  when  the  circulation  trend  showed  a  similar 
motion.  His  problem  was  to  transform  a  magazine  that  would  not 
currently  be  displayed  in  a  living  room  to  a  popular  family 
periodical.^  His  success  was  so  great  (from  a  circulation  of  12,000 
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to  over  100,000  in  one  year)^  that  the  New  York  Standard  called 
his  effort  "the  prettiest  piece  of  transformation  work  seen  in  New 
York  for  many  a  day."^*^  This  achievement  led  George  W. 
Wilder,  president  of  Butterick  Publications,  to  hire  Dreiser  as 
Publications  Director  with  a  starting  salary  of  $7,000  a  year.^^ 

Dreiser's  energy  was  again  evident  as  he  planned  a  complete 
reorganization  and  had  it  so  well  executed  that  his  associates 
could  easily  carry  on  the  business  when  he  was  sidelined  for  an 
appendectomy.^-  Although  a  few  minor  grumbles  about  policy 
were  sounded,  his  overall  performance  was  excellent,  and  by  1908 
his  salary  had  increased  to  $10,000  a  year.^^  His  secretary,  William 
Lengel,  summed  up  his  abilities:  "A  dynamo  himself,  he  charged 
and  vitalized  the  staff.  "^^  This  editorial  energy  and  wisdom,  the 
deep  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  contributors,  and  his  ability 
to  produce  under  pressure  marked  goals  for  his  younger  friend 
Mencken,  who  had  already  earned  respect  for  his  ambition  in 
newspaper  circles.  Dreiser's  genuine  help  and  constant  interest, 
especially  that  exemplified  in  aid  to  Mencken  himself,  helped  to 
form  editorial  policies  that  were  to  later  mark  Mencken's  Smart 
Set  and  American  Mercury  ventures  as  particularly  successful  in 
attracting  writing  talents. 

Dreiser's  special  attention  was  evident  in  his  interest  and  aid 
in  seeking  a  publisher  for  Mencken's  books  on  Nietzsche  and 
Ibsen,  in  printing  magazine  articles  in  the  magazines  he  edited, 
and  in  aiding  Mencken  in  finding  other  manuscript  markets;  and, 
finally,  in  helping  to  steer  Mencken  toward  literature  and  in 
procuring  for  him  the  first  wholly  literary  job  he  had  ever 
held. 

Mencken  wrote  of  enthusiastic  plans  for  a  book  about  Nietzsche 
and  a  translation  of  Ibsen's  major  plays.  Dreiser  tried  to  interest 
Butterick  Publications,  the  Dodge  Company,  and  others  in  pub- 
lishing The  Philosophy  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  but  it  seemed  a  profit- 
less venture  to  them.^^  In  1908  Mencken  placed  it  with  Henry 
Luce,  who  had  printed  his  earlier  Shaw  study.  ^^  Similar  encour- 
agement and  market-scouring  services  were  performed  by  Dreiser 
a  few  months  later  on  behalf  of  The  Players'  Ibsen}"^  Dreiser  also 
managed  to  arrange  the  sale  of  1,000  copies  of  Men  Versus  the 
Man,  Mencken's  debate  with  LaMonte  about  socialism. ^^ 
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Dreiser  constantly  solicited  magazine  articles  from  Mencken 
after  their  initial  meeting.  Many  proposals  for  interesting  series 
were  suggested  to  Mencken,  and  of  the  eighteen  magazine  articles 
written  by  Mencken  in  between  his  busy  newspaper  days  of  1 908 
and  1909,  sixteen  of  them  were  placed  in  publications  under 
Dreiser's  editorship. ^^  Young  Mencken  was  pleased  and  interested 
in  magazine  writing,^''  particularly  when  encouraged  by  a  writer 
whose  work  he  admired.  Moreover,  he  probably  felt  the  dismay 
of  most  newspapermen  who  see  their  literary  efforts  fade  as  the 
crumbled  sheets  of  yesterday's  newspapers  are  tossed  in  the 
rubbish  can.^^  In  addition  to  the  series  on  popular  medicine  and 
sundry  items  for  the  men's  page  of  The  Delineator,  Mencken 
contributed  such  articles  as  "In  Defense  of  Profanity,"  "The 
Gastronomic  Value  of  the  Knife,"  and  "The  Psychology  of  Kiss- 
ing" to  the  Bohemian,  a  magazine  Dreiser  added  to  his  editorial 
duties  in  1909.  Other  prose  pieces  included  The  Artist,  a  one-act 
farce. 

After  Mencken  had  begun  his  permanent  book  review  work, 
Dreiser  continued  to  solicit  and  encourage,  promising  to  aid  in 
finding  a  buyer  for  material  he  could  not  use  himself.  On  April  1 7, 
1909,  Dreiser  wrote  to  Mencken: 

I  am  interested  in  the  Sketches  of  American  Cities  series.  ...  I 
wish  you  would  do  the  one  on  Baltimore  and  let  me  see  it,  and 
then  let  me  decide  on  the  series.  If  it  is  good,  and  I  can't  take  it, 
I  will  take  measures  to  have  the  matter  put  before  the  right  people 
at  several  of  the  different  publications,  Collier's,  Everybody's, 
Harper's,  etc.,  where  I  am  rather  strong.  I  may  be  able  to  do  you 
a  good  service  that  way. 

Dreiser  peppered  Mencken  with  so  many  encouraging  projects 
that  Mencken,  who  had  been  adding  responsibilities  of  his  own, 
was  forced  to  beg  off  on  many  articles  he  would  love  to  have 
written.  "Happenings  at  the  Sun  office,"  he  fretted, 

have  kept  me  sweating,  I  have  been  in  indifferent  health,  and 
LaMonte  is  howling  for  copy  for  the  Socialist  book.   .   .   . 

All  in  all,  I  find  that  I  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  To  get 
more  time  for  the  work  I  want  to  do,  I  must  withdraw  some  of 
them.  I  am  getting  along  toward  thirty  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  be 
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planning  for  the  future.  Specifically,  I  want  to  write  a  couple  of 
books  for  you  within  the  next  few  years  [an  edition  of  Nietzsche's 
Ecce  Homo  and  one  of  Ibsen's  letters  and  papers].  Specifically 
again,  I  want  to  write  a  play  that  now  encumbers  and  tortures  my 
system.  You  will  understand  what  a  stew  I  am  in.^^ 

Dreiser's  most  significant  effort  in  bending  Mencken  toward 
literature  and  in  pushing  him  toward  more  challenging  work  was 
in  helping  to  secure  the  job  as  book  reviewer  for  The  Smart  Set 
magazine  in  1908.  Dreiser  had  already  aided  Mencken's  literary 
efforts  by  praising  the  Baltimorean's  writing  promise  to  other 
editors  and  by  listing  him  with  an  impressive  staff  of  "Literary 
Advisors"  on  The  Delineator'' s  stationery,^^  and  he  followed  up  this 
encouragement  by  specifically  recommending  Mencken  for  the 
job  which  would  make  his  reputation  as  a  literary  critic. 

In  1908,  strife  within  the  internal  organization  of  The  Smart  Set 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Fred  Splint,  a  former  managing 
editor  under  Dreiser,  as  the  new  editor.  When  Splint  and  his 
associates  decided  on  a  monthly  book  article  and  looked  for  a 
capable  writer,  they  asked  Dreiser  for  suggestions.  Dreiser  imme- 
diately recommended  Mencken  as  the  man  for  the  job.  When  this 
nomination  was  viewed  with  interest  by  Norman  Boyer,  Splint's 
assistant  and  a  former  Baltimore  reporter,  Mencken  was  sent  a 
letter  of  inquiry.  On  May  8,  1908,  Mencken  appeared  for  a 
personal  interview  with  Boyer.-^ 

Mencken  arrived  unprepared  for  any  positive  action,  and  left 
with  a  new  job  and  an  armload  of  books  to  review. ^^  He  had 
previously  had  nothing  published  in  The  Smart  Set;  in  fact,  the 
magazine  had  rejected  forty  of  his  poems  in  the  early  1900's.^^  He 
had  written  only  occasional  newspaper  pieces  as  reviews.  He  had 
managed  to  snap  up  a  job  for  which  he  had  displayed  little 
qualification,  largely  through  efforts  of  Dreiser  who  knew  of  his 
extensive  reading  and  literary  interests.  This  intervention  and 
subsequent  activity  convinced  Mencken  for  many  years  that 
literary  criticism  was  his  profession. ^^ 

Even  before  Mencken  had  started  to  write  his  Smart  Set  articles, 

"relations  between  the  two  men  began  to  show  a  subtle  change, 

Dreiser  came  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  literary  judgment 

of  Mencken,  and  a  gradual  and  scarcely  noticeable  reversal  of 
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roles  began  to  take  place.  The  older  editor,  counselor,  and  critic 
began  to  place  more  and  more  weight  on  the  discerning  judgment 
of  his  younger  friend.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  gradual 
change,  chief  among  which  was  Mencken's  fine  critical  judgment 
and  sharply  articulate  writing  ability.  Other  causes  included  the 
demands  of  editorial  work,  a  new  editor-contributor  relationship, 
and  the  nature  of  Dreiser's  personality. 

Dreiser's  work  was  very  demanding.  His  efforts  to  edit  an  inter- 
esting magazine  led  him  to  work  long  hours  at  the  Butterick 
Publications  office.  The  engrossing  activity  of  soliciting  scripts, 
writing  copy,  and  supervising  The  Delineator  personally  and  two 
other  magazines  through  managing  editors  led  him  to  request 
more  and  more  stories  from  Mencken,  particularly  when  he  found 
the  young  man  could  take  broad  suggestions  of  subject  matter 
and  turn  them  into  bristlingly  entertaining  articles  that  surpassed 
even  his  own  story  expectations. 

When  the  work  demands  of  the  Butterick  Publications  com- 
bined with  Dreiser's  delight  in  finding  a  talented  and  conscien- 
tious journalist,  more  and  more  assignments  were  shipped 
Mencken's  way.  This  tendency  dated  back  to  the  earliest  associa- 
tion between  Mencken  and  Dreiser. 

Before  the  two  men  ever  met,  Mencken  was  giving  prompt  and 
discerning  views  on  his  assignments,  and  returning  them  in  very 
satisfactory  form.  After  requesting  an  editing  job  on  Dr.  Hirsh- 
berg's  latest  article,  "What  Science  Has  Done  for  the  Child," 
Dreiser  appraised  Mencken's  rewrite  and  noted:  "I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  prompt  examination  of  the  'Child 
Science'  story,  and  the  very  thorough  criticism  which  resulted. 
There  will  be  other  things  from  time  to  time  in  this  connection, 
and  when  it  amounts  to  a  half  dozen  I  shall  pay  you  something 
for  editorial  services."^^  A  few  short  months  after  correspondence 
had  been  addressed  to  "Mr.  H.  L.  Macon,  1524  Holland  Street,"^^ 
Dreiser  knew  and  admired  Mencken  and  began  to  rely  upon  his 
critical  judgment.  By  December  of  1 907  Dreiser  was  asking  advice 
on  Delineator  articles  which  Mencken  had  neither  written  nor 
edited.  In  one  note  he  was  urgent:  "Although  crudely  done  in  a 
way  it  has  a  lot  of  very  excellent  material  if  the  same  is  true.  If 
you  think  that  it  is  all  right  I  should  like  to  buy  it.  Let  me  have 
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your  united  opinion  at  once."^°  Three  months  later,  Dreiser  was 
very  anxious  to  meet  Mencken,  and  very  probably  was  already 
interested  in  offering  him  a  job.  "Be  sure,  when  you  come  to  New 
York,"  wrote  Dreiser,  "to  come  in  and  see  me.  I  have  something 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about. "^^ 

Dreiser,  although  often  erratic,  rarely  forgot  a  service  rendered, 
and  he  decided  to  repay  Mencken's  kind  efforts  in  a  way  that 
would  please  the  young  writer.  In  April  of  1908,  he  asked  if 
Mencken  would  object  "to  the  use  of  [his]  .  .  .  name  as  asso- 
ciate and  literary  contributor  on  the  Literary  Supplement  [of  The 
Delineator]  along  with  such  men  as  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Joseph  H. 
Coates,  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  Peter  B.  McCord,  Arthur 
Henry,  Gustavus  Myers  and  some  others.  It  would  be  used  on  the 
editorial  writing  paper  only."^^  Two  days  later,  a  hurried  note 
from  Dreiser  queried,  "Would  you  consider  an  editorial  position 
on  the  Delineator  at  S50.00  per.  Let  me  know  by  return  mail."^^ 
Dreiser  was  to  discover,  as  many  surprised  literary  folk  would 
later  realize,  that  Mencken  did  not  wish  to  leave  Baltimore  for 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  This,  together  with  his  increased 
responsibilities  at  the  Sun,  caused  him  to  reject  the  offer. 

Dreiser,  however,  was  never  reluctant  to  ask  for  editorial 
opinions,  whether  or  not  Mencken  would  accept  a  job  as  editor. 
More  and  more  he  referred  tough  problems — ones  that  he  was 
unable  to  solve  or  too  harassed  to  view  with  a  clear  mind — to 
the  Baltimore  branch.  Some  of  the  requests  would  probably 
have  been  refused  if  the  two  were  not  close  personal  friends,  as 
they  required  considerable  time  and  energy  to  set  straight.  A 
typical  letter  asks  for  a  critical  opinion  on  a  thorny  matter: 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  this  thing  could  be  made  into  an 
interesting  page  for  The  Delineator.  I  swear  it  has  got  me  on  the 
fence,  and  I  don't  know  just  exactly  what  to  do  about  it.  It  ought 
to  make  a  fascinating  page  of  some  kind,  but  perhaps  it  ought  to 
be  re-arranged.  Will  you  please  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
advice?^'* 

By  this  time  Dreiser  had  already  aided  Mencken  in  getting  the 
Book  Review  section  of  The  Smart  Set,  and  daily  duties  on  the 
Baltimore  Sun  were  very  demanding.  Throughout  the  next  year 
the  two  busy  editors  swapped  ideas  for  criticism  and  offered  story 
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or  article  suggestions  which  they  wanted  written  for  their 
magazines. 

In  August  of  1909,  Dreiser  bought  out  the  Bohemian.  Frustrated 
with  editorial  policies  at  Butterick's,  he  wanted  to  edit  a  maga- 
zine that  would  allow  him  to  print  the  kinds  of  writing  he  felt 
significant.^^  The  Bohemian,  he  explained  to  Mencken,  he  had 
bought  just  for  "fun"— which  all  indications  represent  as  the 
"fun"  of  being  grossly  overworked— so  much  so  that  Mencken 
asked,  "How  are  you  going  to  manage  all  of  your  enterprises? 
You  will  be  working  26  or  27  hours  a  day."^^ 

Undaunted,  he  immediately  requested  that  Mencken  come  up 
to  New  York  to  discuss  what  should  go  into  the  magazine. 
"Please  come  over  some  Saturday  and  stay  over  Sunday  with 
me.  I  will  cancel  all  engagements  on  reciept  [sic]  of  your  letter 
&  we  will  talk  things  out.""  Throughout  1909  and  1910  Mencken 
received  requests  for  stories  or  advice,  such  as  the  1909  telegram 
which  said:  "Need  3  funny  editorials  Bad.  Can  I  get  them 
Monday?"38 

Mencken  went  right  to  work  at  The  Smart  Set  with  the  energy 
he  had  already  displayed  on  the  Baltimore  papers  and  which  he 
admired  in  the  editorial  policy  of  Dreiser.  In  addition  to  his  full- 
time  newspaper  work,  Mencken  wrote  a  monthly,  eight-page 
(5,000-6,000)  word  article  for  The  Smart  Set  in  which  he  appraised 
an  amazing  number  of  books. 

He  reviewed  almost  two  thousand  books  in  the  six  years  follow- 
ing the  first  issue  in  which  his  column  appeared.  Some  months  he 
read  and  appraised  as  many  as  fifty  books,  and  he  rarely  con- 
sidered less  than  twenty-five.  Many  works  he  read  simply  could 
not  be  reviewed,  even  rapidly,  in  the  space  provided.  Major 
works  received  a  full  treatment  with  brief  comments  at  the  back 
for  the  rest  of  the  new  items. ^^ 

He  instituted,  and  maintained  on  the  later  American  Mercury  as 
well,  a  policy  of  deciding  on  new  manuscripts  within  two  or  three 
days,  and  felt  it  a  crime  to  keep  authors  guessing  for  the  long  time 
required  by  other  editors.  His  notes  of  suggestion  or  encourage- 
ment for  authors  were  beyond  those  required,  and  many  of  these 
resembled  the  careful  advice  Dreiser  had  provided  to  writers  of 
promise  from  The  Delineator  office. 
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In  addition  to  setting  a  fine  editorial  example  for  Mencken  and 
in  enabling  him  to  get  the  Smart  Set  job  which  led  to  a  later 
co-editorship  in  1914,  Dreiser  also  provided  both  lively  material 
for  the  magazine  and  important  contacts  for  Mencken's  later 
soliciting  of  scripts. 

Mencken  managed  to  find  time,  somehow,  to  encourage 
Dreiser  with  the  Bohemian  and  to  write  several  articles  for  it  dur- 
ing the  short  few  months  of  its  existence.  Dreiser's  enthusiasm 
was  contagious,  and  he  answered  Mencken's  request  for  writing 
suggestions  with  a  hopeful  letter: 

...  in  relation  to  the  Bohemian.  ...  I  want  to  make  it  the 
broadest,  most  genial  little  publication  in  the  field  when  I  get  it 
properly  underway.  I  dont  want  any  tainted  fiction  or  cheap  sex- 
struck  articles  but  I  do  want  a  big  catholic  point  of  view,  a  sense 
of  humor,  grim  or  gay,  and  an  apt,  realistic  perception  of  things 
as  they  are.  You  could  write  for  the  Bohemian.  You  could  write 
1.  Editorials  for  the  Department  to  be  entitled  "/l^  the  Sign  of  The 
[sic]  Lead  PencH"  which  will  lead  the  magazine  and  which  will 
contain  broad  interesting  shots  at  current  conditions  from  any 
point  of  view  so  long  as  it  is  clever.  And  your  editorials  are  clever. 

2.  You  could  contribute  to  its  Bohemiana  department  skits  of  any 
and  all  sorts,  verse,  humorous  character  sketches,  playlets  (farces  I 
mean)  and  anything  which  will  get  a  real  smile  out  of  anybody. 

3.  You  can  write  essays  about  clever  uptodate  things  from 
fiddles  to  railway  presidents  as  long  as  they  are  clever,  and 

4.  of  course,  we  are  an  open  market  for  stories  short  and  long, 
and 

5.  for  articles  on  any  and  every  concievable  [sic]  subject  so  long 
as  they  are  interesting. 

I  want  some  good  interviews,  with  big  people,  some  clever  take 
offs  on  current  political  conditions,  some  truthful  interesting  pic- 
tures of  current  day  society,  and  jobs  and  skits  of  all  sorts.  I  want 
bright  stuff.  I  want  humor.  And  above  all  I  want  knowledge  of 
life  as  it  is  broad,  simple,  good  natured.  Are  you  any  wiser?'^*' 

Mencken  was  quick  to  encourage  Dreiser  and  to  reciprocate 
interest.  "My  sincere  congratulations  on  the  Bohemian,"  he 
wrote  to  Dreiser  in  September  of  1909,  "It  has  begun  to  show 
that  'different'  quality:  it  is,  in  looks  and  contents,  a  decidedly 
attractive  magazine. "^^ 
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Much  of  Mencken's  editorial  success  on  The  Smart  Set  resulted 
from  Dreiser's  writings  and  suggestions,  as  well  as  the  example 
set  in  handling  contributors  for  mutual  satisfaction.  Mencken's 
editorial  abilities  were  already  widely  appreciated,  and  Isaac 
Goldberg  points  out  that  he  could  have  had  many  newspaper 
jobs  very  easily.  The  experience  in  handling  contributors,  giving 
prompt  and  considerate  decisions  on  manuscripts,  and  in  gaining 
new  contributors  was  helped  along  by  Dreiser.  When  he  assumed 
co-editorship  of  The  Smart  Set  in  1914,  Mencken  wrote  to  Ellery 
Sedgwick  that  his  effort  was  "helped  by  the  fact  that  my  book 
articles  for  six  years  have  put  me  on  good  terms  with  the  very 
authors — e.g.,  Dreiser — that  we  want  to  cultivate, "^^  Dreiser  was 
solicited  directly  for  aid : 

.  .  .  you  are  constantly  coming  into  contact  with  aspiring  authors. 
Why  not  spread  the  following  whisper:  that  I'll  be  glad  to  see  the 
manuscripts  of  any  ambitious  new  one,  buck  or  wench,  and  to 
give  them  my  prompt  and  personal  attention?  This  may  develop 
something  and  so  help  both  the  magazine  and  the  authors."*^ 

Even  as  late  as  the  days  of  The  American  Mercury,  Mencken  sent 
letters  to  Dreiser  seeking  manuscripts  from  himself  and  his  dis- 
coveries. Mencken  often  asked  Dreiser's  advice  about  stories  or 
articles,  and  on  April  6,  1915,  he  decided  to  ask  Dreiser  for  an 
opinion  of  The  Smart  Set  now  that  he  and  Nathan  had  settled 
down  toward  making  it  over:  "If  you  have  ever  given  the 
resurrected  Smart  Set  a  glance,  and  can  do  it  without  injury  to 
your  conscience,  and  have  no  scruples  otherwise,  I  wish  you 
would  dash  off  a  few  lines  saying  that  it  has  shown  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  and  is  now  a  magazine  that  the  civilized 
reader  may  peruse  without  damage  to  his  stomach.  This  for 
chaste  publication  in  refined  announcements.  .  .  ."  Dreiser's 
reply  and  advice  were,  as  usual,  frank  and  to  the  point: 

I  wish  I  could  say  whole-heartedly  that  I  liked  the  Smart  Set,  or 
that  it  has  shown  the  kind  of  progress  that  I  like  in  the  last  six 
months.  Under  Mann  in  its  profitable  social  days  it  had  a  glittering 
insincerity  and  blase  pretence  which  I  rather  liked,  shallow  as  it 
was. 
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Under  Wright  ...  it  reflected  a  kind  of  shameless  blood-lust, 
too  fulgurous  and  unrelieved  to  suit  me  entirely,  but  still  forceful 
and  convincing. 

Under  you  and  Nathan  the  thing  seems  to  have  tamed  down  to 
a  light,  non-disturbing  period  of  persiflage  and  badinage,  which 
now  and  then  is  amusing  but  which  not  even  the  preachers  of 
Keokuk  will  resent  seriously.  It  is  as  innocent  as  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  Really  the  thing  is  too  debonair,  too  Broadwayesque,  too 
full  of  "josh"  and  "kid,"  like  a  Broadway  and  Forty  Second  Street 
curb  actor.  Everything,  apparently,  is  to  be  done  with  a  light, 
aloof  touch,  which  to  me  is  good  but  like  a  diet  of  souffle.  I  like  to 
feel  the  stern,  cool  winds  of  an  Odessey  [sic]  now  and  then.^* 

In  addition  to  a  busy  schedule,  early  recognition  of  Mencken's 
critical  ability,  and  job  changes  that  resulted  in  a  new  contributor- 
editor  relationship,  another  reason  for  Dreiser's  gradual  depend- 
ence on  Mencken  was  his  essential  loneliness  and  sensitivity.  Before 
beginning  his  New  York  editorial  career,  Dreiser  had  despaired 
at  the  futile  effort  to  get  Sister  Carrie  published — and  particularly 
at  the  opinion  of  some  publishers  that  it  was  a  "dirty"  book.  He 
had  contemplated  suicide.  In  scarcely  better  spirits  he  had  worked 
as  a  common  laborer  during  which  time  he  was  cured  of  his  prob- 
lems by  being  kept  occupied  or  in  company  all  the  time.''^  Al- 
though he  displayed  unshakable  courage  in  battling  for  what  he 
thought  was  true  literature,  he  often  doubted  his  abilities  and 
responded  to  friendship  with  a  surprising  dependency  and  a 
sometimes  disturbing  sensitivity.  When  he  found  a  critic  of  power 
to  champion  the  cause  of  realistic  writing,  he  became  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  his  opinions. 

Mencken  early  recognized  that  Dreiser's  sensitivity  might 
make  him  easily  discouraged.  One  of  the  reasons  Dreiser  relied  so 
heavily  upon  his  younger  friend  was  a  crying  need  for  intelligent 
encouragement  and  sympathetic  understanding.  Mencken's  cog- 
nizance of  Dreiser's  need  is  well  illustrated  in  a  letter  to  Harry 
Leon  Wilson  i^*^ 

Dreiser  is  a  sensitive  fellow  and  easily  dashed.  He  needs  a  little  help 
over  this  rough  place  [hostile  criticism  of  Tlie  Financier],  but  that 
must  take  the  form,  at  least  in  part,  of  frank  truth-telling.  If  you 
know  him,  I  wish  you  would  send  him  a  few  lines.  You  stiff"en  up 
so  well  the  criticisms  made  by  the  rest  of  us.''^ 
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Letters  to  Willard  Huntington  Wright  and  Ellery  Sedgwick  re- 
peat sentiments  that  Dreiser  is  a  "real  fellow"  who  deserves  all 
the  help  he  can  get.  "Some  day,"  predicts  Mencken  in  1913,  "I 
believe,  we  will  be  glad  to  think  that  we  gave  him  a  hand.  He  is 
bound  to  win  out.""^^  Mencken  feared  that  Dreiser  might  give  up 
his  significant  novel  writing  efforts  because  of  despair.  A  letter  to 
Sedgwick  laments  ".  .  .  Frank  Harris,  W.  J.  Locke  and  Arnold 
Bennett  have  all  called  him  the  greatest  living  American  novelist 
— but  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  in  this  country  has  ever  attempted 
a  serious  discussion  of  him.  .  .  .  The  poor  fellow  is  now  in  the 
dumps,  and  talks  of  giving  up.  I  rather  think  that  a  careful 
article  on  him  would  attract  some  attention. ""^^ 

Mencken  had  the  ability  to  understand  the  effect  of  a  signifi- 
cant piece  of  criticism  in  encouraging  a  worthwhile  artist.  A  later 
letter  to  Sedgwick  explains  that  Dreiser  had  forwarded  critical 
notices  of  The  Titan,  almost  one  hundred  of  them: 

Not  one  of  them  gave  any  coherent  account  of  what  he  had  tried 
to  do,  nor  did  any  of  them  offer  any  criticism  that  would  help  him. 
After  he  had  read  them  he  was  frankly  muddled.  It  seems  to  me 
that  so  honest  and  talented  an  artist  has  a  right  to  expect  something 
better  of  his  country.^'' 

Friendship,  a  sincere  interest  in  encouraging  a  talented  writer, 
and  a  sympathetic  concern  for  Dreiser's  melancholy  and  sensitive 
personality  combined  to  make  Mencken  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant critic  and  counselor  to  Dreiser.  By  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
his  later  novels,  Dreiser  was  convinced  that  Mencken's  critical 
reputation  was  of  such  stature  that  other  critics  were  influenced 
by  his  reviews  and  echoed  his  critical  reactions. 

When  Dreiser  worried  about  Jennie  Gerhardt,  he  sent  Mencken 
the  proofs  for  suggestions  and  revisions.  Mencken  replied  with  a 
very  detailed  analysis,  particularly  praising  the  effective  charac- 
terization in  the  novel.  "Why  [sic]  I  really  want  to  say,"  advised 
Mencken,  "is  just  'Hurrah!'  You  have  put  over  a  truly  big 
thing. "^^  When  Mencken's  enthusiastic  review  of  Jennie  ap- 
peared, Dreiser  was  surprised  by  the  strong  support  of  his  friend, 
and  he  even  suspected  that  kindness  was  influencing  Mencken's 
critical  judgment.  "It  looks  to  me,"  wrote  Dreiser,  "as  though 
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your  stand  on  Jennie  would  either  make  or  break  you."''-  Soon 
other  critics,  including  Huneker,  were  echoing  Mencken's  praise, 
and  Dreiser  received  some  recognition.  The  book  sold  only  5,000 
during  the  first  month,^^  but  at  last  Dreiser  was  becoming  talked 
about  as  a  writer;  the  suppression  of  Sister  Carrie  in  1900  had 
deprived  many  readers  of  the  opportunity  to  sample  Dreiser's 
efforts. 

Dreiser  lost  no  time  in  sending  Mencken  The  Financier  manu- 
script a  year  later,  and  when  Mencken  had  finished  paring  it 
down,  it  was  a  mere  half  of  its  former  bulk.^^  In  spite  of  a  "luke- 
warm" notice  in  The  Smart  Set,  Mencken  had  done  such  a  fine 
editing  job  on  The  Financier  that  Dreiser  forwarded  The  Titan 
galley  prints  to  Baltimore  as  soon  as  they  were  ready.  Mencken's 
suggested  additions,  deletions,  and  revisions  were  carefully  con- 
sidered by  Dreiser  when  he  prepared  his  final  copy  for  the 
printers.-^''  It  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1915,  when  the  two  men 
argued  vehemently  over  Mencken's  proposed  cuts  of  The  "G^«- 
ius,"  that  Dreiser  decided  to  depend  less  upon  Mencken's  edi- 
torial advice  and  to  stand  upon  his  own  two  feet.^^  Dreiser  con- 
tinued to  seek  some  advice,  but  his  period  of  greatest  dependency 
on  Mencken's  critical  advice  had  reached  its  apex  in  the  period 
after  publication  of  The  Titan  and  before  manuscript  sessions  on 
77?^  ''Genius.''  When  Mencken's  reviews  echoed  the  criticism 
voiced  personally  to  Dreiser,  the  novelist  became  annoyed.  By 
the  time  of  Mencken's  1917/1  Book  of  Prefaces,  Dreiser  wrote  less 
often,  and  rumors  of  a  decided  falling  out  were  circulated. 

Dreiser  had  already  become  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  to  the 
Smart  Set  staff.  "His  eternal  fretting  over  money  forced  them  to 
draw  up  contracts — a  major  operation  in  the  Smart  Set  oflfice — 
and  even  then  he  was  unsatisfied."^^  He  criticized  Mencken's 
editorial  selection,  with  some  justification,  and  his  prose  showed 
little  promise  for  magazine  publication.  "He  took  to  sending  .  .  . 
abstract  one-act  plays  of  the  supernatural,  composed  by  candle- 
light in  the  miserable  little  West  Tenth  Street  apartment  he  now 
occupied,  with  windows  covered  by  red  hangings  and  the  same 
three  Russian  records  playing  constantly."^^  Sometimes  they  were 
too  pornographic  to  be  printed,  and  when  Dreiser  received  a  re- 
iection  letter,  he  was  enraged.  He  was  also  getting  interested  in 
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Village  movements.  He  was  ".  .  .  forever  delivering  speeches  on 
behalf  of  unwed  mothers  or  hanging  around  Isadora  Duncan's 
studio,  his  great  humorless  face  agog  over  some  new  and  per- 
fectly ridiculous  cause. "''^ 

Mencken  still  had  affection  for  his  friend,  and  he  and  Nathan 
tried  to  make  his  life  a  little  brighter  whenever  possible.  "They 
stuffed  his  mailbox  with  small  American  flags,  Black  Hand 
threats,  hot  dogs  tied  with  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons,  beer 
bottle  labels,  Armenian  menus  .  .  .  letters  from  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, urging  him  to  come  to  Washington  for  a  confidential  talk. 
Dreiser,  in  his  plodding  way,  tried  to  follow  the  lead."''° 

The  final  release  of  Dreiser's  The  ^'Genius'''  built  Mencken's 
championship  of  Dreiser  into  a  minor  legend.  Although  Mencken 
had  received  considerable  praise  and  popularity  for  his  never- 
ending  praise  of  Sister  Carrie  and  his  enthusiastic  reception  of  each 
new  Dreiser  work,  the  ultimate  victory  over  Comstockery  in  The 
'^Genius''  case  is  Mencken's  most  famous  assistance  to  Theodore 
Dreiser.  Mencken  had  hacked  out  large  chunks  of  The  "Genius'^ 
and  had  suggested  several  other  cuts  and  revisions  which  Dreiser 
vetoed.  It  was  released  in  1915  and  was  soon  greeted  by  indif- 
ferent reviews  and  very  little  excitement.  Almost  a  year  later  a 
Baptist  minister  in  Cincinnati  received  an  anonymous  phone  call 
complaining  about  the  novel.  The  churchman  responded  by 
arousing  the  Western  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice  to  get  the 
book  removed  from  Cincinnati  bookstores.  Seventy-five  pages  of 
The  "'Genius^''  were  labelled  "lewd"  and  seventeen  more  were 
called  "profane."  Soon  John  S.  Sumner,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice,  was  threatening 
court  action  if  the  books  were  not  removed  from  the  stands.  John 
Lane,  Dreiser's  publisher,  was  easily  frightened  into  recalling  The 
''^Genius'''  from  the  bookstores  and  forbidding  further  shipments 
from  his  warehouse.  After  all.  New  York  Comstocks  had  already 
imposed  a  successful  ban  on  77?^  Three  Musketeers,  Horace's  Odes, 
and  The  Wandering  Jew.^^ 

Dreiser,  however,  was  ready  to  fight,  indeed,  willing  to  go  to 
jail  to  battle  the  censors.  He  felt  the  book  was  moral,  and  he 
rebuked  Lane  severely  for  backing  down.  Mencken,  afraid  that 
Dreiser  would  bring  anti-German  feelings  of  the  times  to  a  dan- 
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gerous  point,  advised  caution,  lest  the  opposition  take  unfair 
advantage  of  their  Teutonic  backgrounds.  Dreiser  would  not 
budge  an  inch.  As  unofficial  editor  and  advisor  to  Dreiser, 
Mencken  felt  a  moral  responsibility  to  aid  him  in  his  battle.  The 
publisher  intended  to  sit  tight  with  the  books  in  his  storeroom, 
but  he  reluctantly  agreed  to  join  Mencken  and  Dreiser  in  a 
public  protest. 

Mencken  then  shifted  into  racing  gear.  On  August  9,  1916,  he 
wrote  the  Authors'  League  of  America  requesting  support  for 
Dreiser's  battle  because  of  the  importance  of  such  action  to  the 
future  freedom  of  expression  of  American  writers.  After  support 
had  been  voted  by  the  League,  Mencken  and  John  Cowper 
Powys  began  to  circulate  petitions  to  British  and  American 
authors,  particularly  those  who  were  conservative  and  well  estab- 
lished writers.  Although  men  such  as  Howells,  Matthews,  Gar- 
land, and  William  Lyon  Phelps  refused  to  sign,  those  who  did 
respond  formed  an  impressive  final  list:  Knopf,  Nathan,  William 
Rose  Benet,  Frost,  Robinson,  Willa  Gather,  William  Allen 
White,  James  Montgomery  Flagg,  and  hundreds  of  others.  From 
England  came  the  support  of  H.  G.  Wells,  Arnold  Bennett,  and 
Hugh  Walpole.  Mencken  labored  long  hours,  asking  for  support 
and  pleading  with  well  known  fence-sitters  to  see  the  importance 
of  such  a  stand.  Mencken  believed  the  censors  would  back  down 
when  they  were  confronted  by  such  an  opposition,  but  the 
Gomstocks  didn't  scare  off;  they  battled  all  the  more  fiercely. 

Although  Mencken  fought  in  Dreiser's  behalf,  he  often  lost 
patience  with  Dreiser  and  at  one  point,  wrote:  ".  .  .  the  old  boy 
secretly  hopes  for  a  verdict  against  him,  that  he  may  wrap  himself 
in  the  bed-tick  and  play  the  martyr. "^^  Mencken  often  had  to 
cheer  Dreiser  and  encourage  him  to  write  letters  seeking  support 
from  other  writers.  In  spite  of  Mencken's  Herculean  efforts, 
Dreiser  did  little  to  aid  in  the  cause,  and  busied  himself  among  the 
village  radicals  lamenting  the  injustice  of  American  censors. 
Mencken  advised  him  to  keep  his  "tenth  rate  Greenwich  Village 
geniuses"  off  his  supporting  lists,  and  nearly  exploded  when 
Dreiser  told  friends  that  he  and  possibly  Mencken  would  address 
a  meeting.  Mencken  was  furious  at  Dreiser  because  he  had  pre- 
vailed upon  so  many  friends  to  sign  petitions  by  emphasizing 
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Dreiser's  solid  qualities.  He  felt  any  radical  connotations  would 
produce  a  wild-eyed  connotation  to  the  whole  protest  and  violate 
the  confidence  of  the  many  signers  he  had  solicited.  When 
Dreiser  decided  to  publish  The  Hand  of  the  Potter,  a  drama  about 
a  sexually  depraved  character,  in  the  midst  of  the  censorship 
proceedings,  Mencken  wrote  scathing  letters  of  protest.  He 
finally  convinced  Dreiser  that  postponing  publication  was  neces- 
sary, but  the  patience  of  both  men  was  severely  strained."^ 

Finally,  in  1918,  the  case  was  thrown  out  of  court.  All  other 
attempts  to  get  Lane  to  release  the  book  failed,  however,  until 
Liveright  enabled  an  anxious  public  to  read  The  ^^ Genius'''  in  a 
reprint  edition  issued  in  1923. 

Further  digs  at  The  ''^Genius'''  in  Mencken's  A  Book  of  Prefaces 
(1917),  "which  were,"  as  Edmund  Wilson  later  pointed  out, 
"skillfully  designed  to  spike  the  enemy's  guns  by  admitting 
Dreiser's  technical  faults,'"'^  added  more  strain  to  the  Mencken- 
Dreiser  relationship,  and  the  two  men  saw  less  and  less  of  each 
other.  With  the  Prefaces  article  ("Theodore  Dreiser"),  a  remark- 
ably discerning  and  laudatory  essay  as  a  whole,  Mencken  be- 
lieved he  had  fulfilled  any  obligations  to  Dreiser.  He  turned  once 
again  to  his  busy  editorial  career  and  The  American  Language, 
feeling  that  he  had  aided  in  bringing  Dreiser  to  the  stature  of  a 
major  American  author. 

Mencken  had  sent  the  Prefaces  essay  to  Dreiser  for  comment 
before  publication,  and  Dreiser  was  not  happy  with  the  extrava- 
gant applause  of  the  essay  because  Mencken  had  also  raised 
strong  objections.  By  March  9,  1918,  Mencken  wrote  to  Ernest 
Boyd  "you  probably  feel  as  much  relieved  as  I  do,  with  Dreiser 
off  my  chest.   .   .   ."^^ 

The  Prefaces  essay  pulled  together  Mencken's  discerning  ap- 
preciation of  Dreiser's  efforts,  providing  solid  critical  ground  that 
converted  many  readers  to  the  Dreiser  camp.  It  was  a  fine  essay 
and  one  of  the  most  important  ever  written  on  Dreiser.  The  two 
writers  were  to  correspond,  laugh,  and  fight  again  many  times, 
but  by  1917  the  roles  of  critic-advisor  and  writer  had  been  irre- 
vocably changed  and  Mencken  was  best  known  as  a  respected 
critic;  Dreiser,  as  a  respected  and  established  writer  of  fiction. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

Manuscript  sources  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  study  consist  of 
the  1907-1917  letters  (approximately  290)  from  H.  L.  Mencken  to 
Theodore  Dreiser  and  of  the  photostatic  copies  of  the  1907-1917  letters 
from  Theodore  Dreiser  to  H.  L.  Mencken  (approximately  320  items). 
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H.  L.  Mencken  before  his  death  provided  photostatic  copies  of  the 
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Letters  of  H.  L.  Mencken  (New  York,  1961). 
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Edwin  Forrest,  Bibliophile 

Neda  M.  Westlake* 

EDWIN  FORREST  is  known  as  America's  first  great  tra- 
gedian, the  sponsor  of  native  playwrights,  a  devoted 
Jacksonian,  and  a  man  of  ardent  and  volatile  passions.  Few  know 
that  he  was  a  discriminating  bibliophile.  His  library  of  some 
2,600  titles,  with  emphasis  on  the  drama,  was  remarkable  for  its 
catholicity  and  taste.  An  exhibition  of  books  and  manuscripts 
from  the  Edwin  Forrest  Home  was  on  display  during  January 
and  February  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Van  Pelt  Library. 

Forrest  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1806  and  made  his 
theatrical  debut  at  the  age  of  fourteen  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre  in  1820  as  Norval  in  James  Home's  Douglas,  the  monoto- 
nously accepted  vehicle  for  young  actors.  After  two  years  of 
intermittent  engagements,  he  joined  a  theatrical  company  that 
toured  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Lexington.  Two  years  later  lie 
was  in  New  Orleans,  then  Albany,  where  he  first  met  the  great 
English  actor  Edmund  Kean  who  greatly  influenced  him.  Sea- 
soned by  advice  and  experience,  Forrest  made  his  New  York 
appearance  in  1826  in  Othello.  A  debut,  the  stuff  that  theatrical 
dreams  are  made  of,  in  this  instance  created  a  star  overnight.  A 
standing  ovation  with  deafening  applause,  an  increase  in  salary 
to  forty  dollars  a  week,  and  Forrest  was  on  his  way. 

His  greatest  roles  for  the  rest  of  his  career  were  in  Shakespearean 
tragedies  and  in  plays  by  American  dramatists,  many  commis- 
sioned and  sponsored  by  Forrest,  He  became  the  friend  of  the 
Philadelphians  David  Paul  Brown,  Robert  Montgomery  Bird, 
Richard  Penn  Smith,  of  John  Augustus  Stone  and  other  American 
playwrights,  and  introduced  their  work  to  the  American  stage. 
He  chose  for  his  successful  debut  in  1836  at  London's  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  the  part  of  Spartacus  in  Robert  Montgomery  Bird's 
The  Gladiator. 

A  triumphant  return  to  America  with  his  English  bride, 
Catherine  Sinclair,  another  tour  to  New  Orleans,  engagements 
netting  occasionally  S500  a  night,  and  Forrest  was  ready  for  his 

*  Librarian,  Rare  Book  Division,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Libraries. 
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first  home,  a  palatial  residence  on  West  Twenty-second  street  in 
New  York.  Linear  measurements  of  rooms  are  usually  significant 
only  to  the  occupant  and  the  decorator.  In  this  instance,  the 
bibliophile  may  be  included.  The  measurements  of  Forrest's 
library,  on  the  second  floor  above  the  drawing  room,  were 
thirty-four  by  twenty-five  feet.  The  actor  needed  more  shelving 
space  for  the  growing  collection. 

The  turbulent  years  that  followed  until  Forrest's  death  in 
Philadelphia  in  1872  were  dramatized  by  continuing  success, 
professional  discord,  marital  tragedy,  a  succession  of  houses,  ill- 
health,  and  the  acquisition  of  books. 

In  1850,  ground  was  broken  for  his  castle  on  the  Hudson, 
designed  to  imitate  in  name  and  appearance  Fonthill,  William 
Beckford'shome  in  England.  In  1852,  the  Forrest  divorce  case,  one 
of  the  most  lurid  in  the  1 9th  century,  left  the  wife  victorious  and  the 
actor  embittered.  In  1855,  Forrest  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
bought  a  brownstone  mansion  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad 
and  Master,  with  a  handsome  garden — and  a  library.  In  1865,  he 
purchased  Springbrook  on  the  Bristol  Turnpike  from  the  Phila- 
delphia merchant,  George  H.  Stuart,  for  S91,000,  to  serve  as  a 
country  seat  and  a  home  for  retired  actors  after  his  death.  He 
died  in  his  Philadelphia  home  in  1872,  after  fifty  years  of  phe- 
nomenal popularity  on  the  stage. 

Springbrook  was  opened  in  1876  and  sheltered  retired  actors 
and  Forrest's  library  until  1925  when  industry  engulfed  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  managers  of  the  estate  built  a  handsome 
manor  house  in  Fairmount  Park,  which  was  dedicated  in  1 928  by 
Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  the  Shakespearean  actor,  Walter  Hampden. 

The  loan  of  some  of  the  treasures  of  books  and  manuscripts  for 
the  exhibition  in  the  Van  Pelt  Library  is  an  expression  of  the 
continuing  Forrest  tradition  of  generosity. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Forrest  library  was  made  in  1863  by 
Joseph  Sabin,  bibliographer,  bibliophile,  and  initiating  compiler 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Americana:  A  Dictionary  of  Books  Relating  to 
America. 

Sabin  prefaced  the  Forrest  catalogue,  of  which  only  175  copies 
were  printed,  with  the  comment  that  it  "is  arranged  more  with 
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respect  to  Mr.  Forrest's  leading  speciality,  'The  Drama,'  than  to 
an  exact  bibliographical  division  of  Literature."  The  first  sections 
are  devoted  to  American  and  English  plays  and  Continental 
drama  in  English  translation,  with  histories  of  the  stage,  theat- 
rical biographies  and  stage  costume.  With  the  editions  and  col- 
lections of  Shakespeare,  drama  accounts  for  a  quarter  of  the 
library.  Some  of  the  stellar  volumes  are  noted  in  detail  below. 

To  comprehend  the  variety  of  Forrest's  interests,  one  need  only 
glance  down  the  remainder  of  the  inventory,  as  Sabin  listed  it. 

Poetry 

Many  first  editions  of  American  and  English  poetry,  with  the 
classics  in  English  translation,  and  major  English  poets  from 
Chaucer  to  Byron. 

Fiction 

First  editions  of  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  H.  H.  Bracken- 
ridge,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Cooper,  Irving,  William 
Gilmore  Simms.  American  and  English  editions  of  18th  and 
early  19th  century  English  authors. 

Fine  Arts 

Dictionaries  of  architecture  and  landscape  gardening. 

Science 

The  works  of  Audubon,  and  Buffon;  American  and  English 
agriculture,  astronomy,  navigation,  optics,  numismatics,  geol- 
ogy, and  medicine. 

History 

Ancient  and  modern  titles,  including  Bancroft,  Froissart, 
Gibbon,  Macaulay,  and  Prescott. 

Biography 

Forrest's  interest  here  was  largely  devoted  to  Napoleon, 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  major  Revolutionary  heroes. 

Bibliography 

Catalogues  of  other  libraries,  notably  those  of  W.  E.  Burton, 
the  famous  comedian,  and  David  Garrick,  with  bibliographies 
of  American  and  British  literature, 
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Dictionaries 

Numerous  editions  of  Nathan  Bailey,  Pierre  Bayle,  John 
Bartlett,  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Noah  Webster. 

Man,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy 

Here  the  compiler  lists  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Kant,  Locke  and 
Mill,  along  with  mesmerism  and  phrenology. 

Women,  Marriage 

Volumes  on  divorce,  prostitution,  gynecocracy,  polygamy,  and 
"arts  of  the  designing  woman." 

Theology 

The  Koran  in  translation.  Book  of  Mormon,  Swedenborg 
titles,  with  various  editions  of  the  Bible. 

Freethinking 

Here  Sabin  listed  the  works  of  David  Hume,  Conyers  Middle- 
ton,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  Paine,  and  Frances  Wright. 

Law 

Blackstone,  the  Napoleonic  Code  and  sets  of  English  and 
American  laws. 

Politics,  Political  Economy 

The  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  William  Cobbett,  Thomas 
Hobbes,  Thomas  Paine,  de  Tocqueville,  the  Federalist  Papers 
and  Congressional  reports. 

Slavery 

Tides  by  William  Ellery  Channing,  Thomas  Clarkson  and 
James  Kirk  Paulding. 

Speeches,  Addresses 

Among  the  classics  are  the  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  and  the  British  Parliament. 

Trials 

Collections  of  English  and  American  criminal  and  civil  trials. 
New  York  police  reports,  and  two  copies  of  the  Forrest  divorce 
case. 
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Polygraphic  Authors 

Here  the  compiler  placed  the  works  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Joseph 
Addison,  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Dryden,  Emerson, 
Franklin,  Montaigne,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire;  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  and  The  Spectator. 

Educational  Works 

French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars. 
Other  smaller  sections  include  works  on  antiquities,  occult 
science,  games  and  sports,  Free  Masonry,  geography,  voyages 
and  travels. 

Joseph  Sabin  published  this  catalogue  in  1863.  Three  years 
before,  in  1860,  he  had  offered  at  auction  in  New  York  the 
library  of  William  E.  Burton  after  the  actor's  death  and  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  that  collection.  The  association  of  the 
libraries  of  Forrest  and  Burton  deserves  comment.  Burton, 
English  born  and  well  educated,  came  to  America  in  1834  and 
had  a  successful  career  as  actor,  theatre  manager,  and  publisher. 
With  a  large  income,  he  collected  an  outstanding  library,  espe- 
cially in  Shakespeariana,  and  housed  it  in  his  home  on  Hudson 
Street  in  New  York. 

The  Shakespeare  section  in  the  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Burton  sale  in  the  Horace  Howard  Furness  Library  bears  the 
following  notation  in  Furness'  hand  with  his  signature:  "The 
prices  brought  by  the  following  books  were  copied  by  me  from  a 
Catalogue  marked  by  C.  J.  Price  who  obtained  them  from  J. 
Sabins  books  shortly  after  the  sale."  For  wistful  comparison,  here 
are  the  prices  for  the  Folios:  the  First  of  1623,  $375.00;  the 
Second  of  1632,  S127.50;  the  Third  of  1663,  S105.00;  the  Fourth 
of  1685,  S65.00. 

Apparently,  Forrest  bought  all  four  of  them!  In  the  Forrest 
catalogue,  Sabin  says  that  the  Forrest  First  Folio  had  been 
Burton's  copy,  but  the  descriptions  of  the  remaining  three  Folios 
would  indicate  that  they,  too,  were  the  Burton  copies.  * 

*  Cf.  Bibliotheca  Dramatica:  Catalogue  of  the  Theatrical  and  Miscellaneous  Library  of  the 
Late  William  E.  Burton  .  .  .  (New  York,  1860),  pp.  348,  349;  and  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Edwin  Forrest  Compiled  by  Joseph  Sabin  (Philadelphia,  1863),  pp.  11,  12. 
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This  raises  the  question  as  to  the  source  of  purchase  of  many  of 
the  other  titles  in  Forrest's  Ubrary,  but  the  records  do  not  seem 
to  be  extant. 

One  month  after  the  death  of  Forrest  in  December,  1872,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  Ubrary  of  his  home  on  Broad  Street  in  Phila- 
delphia, destroying  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books,  and 
fatally  charring  the  First  Folio.  The  executors  of  the  estate  did  a 
commendable  job  of  having  the  books  rebound  and  repaired.  By 
chance,  there  is  mute  witness  to  the  bibliographical  disaster  in  a 
book  in  the  Furness  Library.  An  1813  edition  of  Henry  VI  bears 
the  following  note,  "This  book  belonged  to  Edwin  Forrest.  A  few 
months  after  his  death  a  fire  broke  out  in  his  house  at  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  Broad  &  Masters  sts.  which  destroyed  a  great  portion 
of  his  library.  This  book  was  considered  too  much  damaged  to 
warrant  rebinding,  and  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Forrest's 
Executors.  I  have  had  the  book  rebound.  Will  Mr.  Furness  do 
me  the  favor  to  give  it  a  place  in  his  library.  Horace  Castle, 
Mch.  22/76." 

Most  of  the  books  were  bound  in  serviceable  quarter  leather 
on  paper  boards,  with  an  identifying  F  in  gilt  at  the  foot  of  each 
spine,  and  a  small  bookplate,  "The  Edwin  Forrest  Home,"  with 
section  and  shelf  indications.  Some  of  them  also  have  a  binder's 
label,  "J.  F.  DuComb,  bookbinder,  27  S.  6th  St.,  Philada."  A  few 
of  the  books  still  bear  the  Forrest  armorial  plate  as  reproduced 
in  this  issue. 

The  books  were  ultimately  moved  from  the  Broad  Street  house 
to  Springbrook  in  1876  and  then  to  the  present  Forrest  Home  in 
Fairmount  Park  in  1928.  The  interior  architecture  of  this  fine 
building  does  not  permit  the  shelving  of  the  books  in  their  original 
order.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Home,  members  of  the  faculty,  graduate  students,  and  staff  of 
the  Rare  Book  Collection  of  the  University  are  now  cataloguing 
this  rare  collection  so  that  scholars  may  find  the  volumes  more 
readily  accessible.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  project  that  the 
exhibition  was  mounted  in  the  Van  Pelt  Library.  The  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Forrest  Home,  three  of  the  resident  guests,  and 
their  hostess  were  guests  of  the  English  Department  and  the 
Library  at  a  small  party  on  January  21,  when  they  had  a  preview 
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of  this  selection  of  treasures  from  the  Ubrary  of  America's  first 
great  actor. 

*      *      * 

The  material  described  below  was  chosen  for  the  exhibition 
to  demonstrate  both  the  quality  of  the  collection  and  the  variety 
of  Forrest's  intellectual  interests.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  the 
subject  matter,  the  material  has  been  arranged  principally  by  the 
date  of  publication. 

English  and  Continental  Books 

1.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Danorum  Regum.  Paris,  1514. 

The  first  edition,  title  page  with  hand-colored  ornamental  design. 
Generally  considered  to  contain  the  ultimate  source  of  Hamlet,  it 
was  probably  bought  by  Forrest  for  that  reason. 

2.  Bourbonnais,  Laws,  Statutes,  etc.  Les  Coustumes  du  Pays  et  Duche  de 

Bourhonnoys.  [Paris,  1521]. 
The  edition  was  printed  in  1521  in  Paris  for  Galliot  du  Pre,  a  16th 
century  bookseller,  famous  for  his  beautiful  editions. 

3.  John  Rainolds,   TK  Overthrow  of  Stage-Playes.  .  .  .  [Middleburg], 

1599. 
The  earliest  volume  in  Forrest's  collection  of  books  on  the  propriety 
of  the  stage. 

4.  If  Ton  Know  Not  Me,  You  Know  No  Bodie.  London,  1608. 

A  rare  issue  of  Thomas  Heywood's  play,  the  only  recorded  copy 
in  America. 

5.  Ben  Jonson,  Workes.  London,  1616. 

This  copy  of  the  First  Folio  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays  was  purchased  by 
George  Wycherley  in  1694  for  £2. 10s. 

6.  Philip  van  Marnix,  The  Bee  Hive  of  the  Romish  Church.  London,  1623. 
The  fourth  edition  of  George  Gilpin's  translation  of  the  satire  by 
Philip  van  Marnix  (alias  Isaac  Rabbotenu).  No  other  copy  of  this 
edition  is  recorded  in  an  American  library. 

7.  Wifs    Recreations  .  .  .  and    Merrie    Medicines  for    the    Melancholie. 

London,  1641. 
One  of  three  copies  recorded  in  America — a  collection  of  17th 
century  epigrams.  Title  page  wanting. 

8.  Robert  Lovell,  .  .  .  History  of  Animals  and  Minerals.  Oxiovd,  \66\. 
First  edition  of  this  title  by  the  19th  century  English  naturalist. 
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9.  Thomas  Browne,  Hydriotaphia,  Urn-Burial.  London,  1669. 

This  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Browne's  classic  is  bound  in  a 
volume  bearing  the  autograph  of  one  of  Forrest's  closest  friends, 
William  Leggett,  New  York  editor  and  journalist. 

10.  John  Leanerd,  The  Rambling  Justice.  London,  1678. 

First  edition  of  this  comedy  in  the  rare  variant  state  which  omits 
the  author's  name  from  the  title  page. 

11.  Gerard   Langbaine,   Momus    Triumphans:   or,    The  Plagiaries  of  the 

English  Stage.  London,  1688. 
This  critique  of  the  drama  is  bound  in  a  volume  that  once  belonged 
to  John  Kemble,  which  also  contains  dramatis  personae  and  cast 
pages  from  Elizabethan  and  Restoration  quartos,  with  Kirkman's 
list  of  plays,  1661. 

12.  John  Smyth,  Win  Her  and  Take  Her.   .   .   .  London,  1691. 

The  first  edition  of  this  comedy  is  of  unique  importance  because  the 
names  of  the  original  cast  are  supplied  in  a  contemporary  hand. 

13.  Kene  Descartes,  An  Entire  Body  of  Philosophy.   .  .   .  London,  1694. 
Folio   illustrated   edition   of  an   English   translation   by  Richard 
Blome  of  a  codification  of  the  principles  of  Descartes. 

14.  The  controversy  over  the  proprieties  of  the  Restoration  stage  was 

illustrated   by  this  selection  from  Forrest's  large  collection  of 

books  on  the  subject. 
George  Ridpath,  The  Stage  Condemned.  London,  1698. 
Jeremy  Collier,  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality,  and  Profaneness  of  the 
English  Stage.  London,  1698. 
A  Vindication  of  the  Stage.  London,  1698. 
John  Dennis,  The  Usefulness  of  the  Stage.  London,  1698. 
Jacques  Benigne  Bossuet,  Maxims  and  Reflections  upon  Plays.  London, 
1699. 
The  Stage  Acquitted,  London,  1699. 

15.  John  Locke,  Works.  London,  1751. 

The  fifth  edition  in  folio,  three  volumes,  of  the  collected  Works, 
first  published  in  1714. 

16.  Samuel  Crisp,  Virginia.  A  Tragedy.  London,  1754. 

This  copy  of  the  first  edition  was  autographed  by  William  B.  Wood, 
manager  and  actor  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  for  many  years 
in  the  early  1800's. 

17.  Jane  Austen,  Persuasion.  Philadelphia,  1832. 

The  extremely  rare  first  American  edition  of  Jane  Austen's  last 
novel,  first  published  in  England  in  1818. 
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18.  John  Chalk  Claris,  Elegy  On  The  Death  Of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  by 

Arthur  Brooke  (pseud.).  London,  1822. 
Written  a  month  after  Shelley's  tragic  death,  and  here  annexed  to 
the  1821  piratical  edition  of  Qiieen  Mab  which  Shelley  vainly  tried 
to  suppress  after  its  first  publication  in  1813. 

19.  Gerald  Griffin,  The  Collegians.  New  York,  1829. 

First  American  edition  of  a  novel  by  Gerald  Griffin,  popular  Irish 
writer  of  the  early  19th  century.  This  copy  bears  the  signature  of 
William  Leggett,  New  York  publisher  and  Forrest's  close  friend. 

Representative  American  Titles 

20.  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Precaution.  New  York,  1820. 

First  edition  of  Cooper's  first  novel,  in  contemporary  binding. 

21.  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Martin  Faber.  New  York,  1833. 
First  edition  of  the  second  novel  by  the  first  southern  novelist. 

22.  James  Lawson,  Giordano.  New  York,  1832. 

A  rare  play  by  James  Lawson,  a  New  York  newspaper  editor,  who 
enthusiastically  reviewed  Forrest's  first  appearance  in  New  York  in 
1826  and  became  his  firm  friend. 

23.  Walt  Whitman,  Leaves  oj  Grass.  Boston,  1860. 

The  authentic  Thayer  and  Eldridge  edition  of  Walt  Whitman's 
third  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass. 

Prompt  Copies,  Manuscripts,  etc. 

24.  David  Garrick,  Miss  in  her  Teens.  London,  1758. 

The  fifth  edition,  this  was  Samuel  Foote's  prompt  copy  for  his 
production  of  Garrick's  farce  at  the  Little  Haymarket  Theatre  on 
June  18th,  the  opening  night  of  his  summer  season  of  1766. 

25.  Nicholas  Rowe,  The  Fair  Penitent.  London,  1814. 

The  Kemble  revision  marked  for  Forrest  by  the  prompter  of  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1828. 

26.  William  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar.  London,  1814. 

John  Kemble's  adaptation  marked  for  Forrest,  supplying  precise 
information  on  timing  and  stage  positions. 

27.  William  Shakespeare,  King  Richard  III.  London,  1814. 

The  John  Kemble  revision  of  the  CoUey  Cibber  adaptation  of  one 
of  Forrest's  favorite  plays.  In  a  variety  of  hands  including  Forrest's 
are  elaborate  directions  for  the  funeral  procession  and  the  insertion 
of  four  lines  from  3  Henry  VI. 

28.  William  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet.  London,  1814. 
Forrest's   prompt  copy  of  the   Kemble  revision  of  the   Garrick 
adaptation,  with  the  name  of  Peter,  the  Nurse's  servant,  inserted 
for  the  part  of  Samson. 
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29.  William  Shakespeare,  Hamlet.  London,  1829. 

The  David  Garrick  edition  with  stage  directions  in  the  hand  of 
Forrest  and  others. 

30.  Gerald  Griffin,  Gisippus.  London,  1842. 

This  interleaved  prompt  copy  bears  the  information  that  it  was 
"marked, — and  additionally  corrected, — from  the  Prompt  Copy  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  by— George  Ellis,  Prompter, 
October,  1842." 

31.  William  Shakespeare,  King  Lear.  New  York,  1848. 

A  Tate  edition  of  the  play,  with  stage  directions  in  Forrest's  hand. 

32.  William  Shakespeare,  Hamlet.  New  York,  1860. 

Prompt  copy  of  the  Edwin  Forrest  Edition  with  prompting  and 
scene  designs  throughout. 

33.  New  Theatre  (i.e..  Chestnut  Street  Theatre),  Philadelphia. 
A  bound  set  of  playbills  for  the  season  of  1811-1812. 

34.  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London. 

This  volume  contains  the  exceedingly  rare  playbills  for  Forrest's 
engagements  in  England  in  1836  and  1837,  including  the  playbill 
for  his  first  theatrical  appearance  in  London,  17  October,  1836,  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  Appropriately,  he  chose  a  play, 
The  Gladiator,  by  his  American  friend,  Robert  Montgomery  Bird. 

35.  "Alp  the  Renegade,"  Albany,  1829.  (Ms.) 

Manuscript  by  an  unknown  author  of  a  play  based  on  Byron's 
"Siege  of  Corinth,"  and  presumably  offered  to  Forrest  for  produc- 
tion. 

36.  Forrest  Receipt  Book.  (Ms.) 

A  small  leather-bound  notebook  giving  a  survey  of  Forrest's 
expenditures  from  1831  to  1855.  On  one  page  there  is  the  accidental 
juxtaposition  of  the  record  of  a  purchase  of  derringer  duelling 
pistols  in  1838  (SI 30.00)  and  payment  for  his  mother's  funeral  in 
1847  ($13.62). 

37.  Robert  Montgomery  Bird. 

The  manuscript  of  "Oraloosa,"  Forrest's  acting  copy  with  his  stage 
directions. 

38.  Robert  Montgomery  Bird. 

Manuscript  of  "The  Broker  of  Bogota,"  Dr.  Bird's  masterpiece. 
This  is  the  Forrest  acting  copy. 
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Incunabula  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

Lyman  W.  Riley* 

THE  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  owns  448  books 
printed  before  1501;  judicious  purchases  have  more  than 
tripled  the  number  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  publication 
of  Incunabula  in  American  Libraries.  A  Third  Census  of  Fifteenth- 
Century  Books  Recorded  in  North  American  Collections,  edited  by  F.  R. 
Goff  (New  York,  1964)  now  makes  it  possible  to  compare  Penn- 
sylvania's collection  of  incunabula  with  others.  The  Census 
records  47,188  copies  of  fifteenth-century  printed  books  in  North 
America,  an  indication  of  the  interest  that  private  collectors  and 
librarians  have  taken  for  many  years  in  this  early  period  of 
printing.  The  first  twenty-five  institutional  owners  have  over 
32,000  of  the  47,188  total.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Library  ranks  twenty-first  among  these  twenty-five;  nearby  Bryn 
Mawr  is  eighth,  the  Free  Library  fourteenth,  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  twenty-fourth.  Two  institutions,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Huntington  Library,  have  over  5,000  incunabula 
each.  The  combined  resources  of  the  Philadelphia  area,  among 
these  twenty-five  libraries,  amount  to  2,571  incunabula,  com- 
pared with  4,220  in  the  New  York  City  area  and  4,156  in  the 
Boston-Cambridge  neighborhood. 

For  the  research  library,  however,  quantity  is  a  lesser  con- 
sideration, as  is  typographic  scarcity,  while  the  value  of  a  text  for 
scholarly  research  is  of  prime  importance.  Although  of  course  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  owns  many  incunabula  that  will  not 
lead  direcdy  to  original  investigations,  the  overall  quality  in  this 
respect  seems  better  than  average. 

Considering  first  rarity  and  the  University's  contribudon  to  the 
national  resources  of  early  printed  books:  for  sixty-four  (about 
15%)  of  the  entries  in  the  Goff  Census,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania copy  is  the  only  one  in  North  America.  For  sixty-one, 
Pennsylvania  has  one  of  only  two  American  copies.  For  thirty- 
seven  additional  entries,   Pennsylvania  has  one  of  only   three 

*  Bibliographer,  Rare  Book  Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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American  copies.  Over  one-third  of  the  Pennsylvania  incunabula 
are  in  truth,  then,  rare  books. 

Comparison  with  the  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  one  of 
Europe's  best,  indicates  the  "international"  rarity  of  some  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  incunabula.  Of  the  sixty-four  unique 
American  copies  at  Pennsylvania,  only  sixteen  are  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  Of  the  sixty-one  Pennsylvania  copies  found  in 
only  one  other  American  library,  twenty-seven  are  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  Of  the  thirty-seven  books  found  only  in  three 
American  libraries,  the  British  Museum  has  twenty-six. 

Of  the  sixty-four  editions  found  only  at  Pennsylvania,  twenty- 
four  were  printed  in  Italy,  twenty-three  in  Germany,  eleven  in 
France,  four  in  the  Netherlands,  and  one  in  Spain. 

In  recent  years  only  books  of  distinct  scholarly  interest  have 
been  added  to  our  incunabula  collection.  Some  of  these  books 
represent  not  only  the  earliest  printed  editions  of  their  various 
texts  in  America,  but  the  only  pre-1500  versions,  printed  or 
manuscript.  The  following  are  some  of  the  rare  and  important 
items: 

Inamoramento  di  Carlo  Magno  e  dei  suoi  paladini  was  published 
at  Venice  by  Georg  Walch  in  1481  (Goff  C-204).  It  is  a  small 
folio  volume  of  242  leaves,  of  which  six  are  missing.  This  is  the 
only  copy  now  known  to  exist,  being  the  same  copy  described 
by  Reichling  (no.  1163),  although  Brunet  (Paris,  1860)  I, 
1581,  apparently  knew  a  complete  copy.  The  volume  contains 
over  5,000  stanzas  of  this  famous  Italian  chivalric  romance.  It 
is  bound  in  a  richly-decorated  morocco  binding  of  the  late 
sixteenth  century. 

The  influence  of  popular  French  romances  spread  abroad  in 
manuscript  and  later  in  print.  An  example  in  our  collection  is 
an  Italian  version  of  the  Old  French  Bueve  de  Hantone.  Other- 
wise unknown,  this  edition  was  printed  in  Venice  in  1491 
(Goff  B-1276).  There  is  no  other  version  of  this  text  in  any 
United  States  library. 

Petrus  Donatus  Advogarius  wrote  an  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a   money-lending   agency  at   Verona,   De   monte 
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pietatis  anno  1490  Veronae  instituto,  published  at  Verona  by 
Paulus  Fridenperger  about  1490  (GofT  A-58).  The  church- 
inspired  founding  of  such  "mountains  of  piety,"  in  1464,  was  a 
measure  to  combat  usury  and  is  an  interesting  chapter  in 
economic  history.  Pennsylvania  has  one  of  two  known  copies 
of  this  six-leaf  pamphlet.  Nothing  else  is  known  about  the 
author  except  that  one  other  pamphlet  by  him  was  published 
by  the  same  printer  about  the  same  time,  an  account  of  famous 
men  of  his  native  city,  De  viris  illustribus  Veronensibus  (Goff 
A-59).  Pennsylvania  also  owns  this  latter  title,  one  of  two 
copies  in  America.  Fridenperger  is  an  obscure  printer;  only 
four  books  are  known  to  be  from  his  press. 

Pistole  e  soneti  de  amore  was  printed  by  an  anonymous  printer 
about  1472  in  Venice  (Goff  P-652) ;  no  other  copy  is  recorded. 
It  is  only  a  six-leaf  quarto  pamphlet,  but  it  contains  what  are 
apparently  three  unpublished  poems  and  a  short  prose  piece 
(possibly  by  Domenico  Burchiello).  The  pamphlet  is  bound 
with  the  sonnets  of  Burchiello  printed  at  Venice  about  the 
same  time  (GofFB-1286),  one  of  two  copies  in  America. 

A  life  of  Attila  the  Hun  by  Filippo  Buonaccorsi,  published 
at  Venice  by  Antonius  de  Strata  about  1489  (Goff  B- 1284),  is  a 
good  example  of  humanistic  historiography.  Only  two  copies 
are  recorded. 

The  Cura  pastoralis  is  a  textbook  for  students  preparing  for 
the  priesthood.  It  was  used  heavily  and  few  copies  have 
survived.  The  Gesamtkatalog  der  Wiegendrucke  knows  only  one  or 
few  copies  of  the  six  editions  listed  (GW  7852-7857);  other 
editions  probably  existed  and  by  now  have  totally  perished,  the 
fate  of  many  popular  books.  Our  edition  (not  listed  in  GW) 
was  printed  at  Ulm  by  Johann  Reger  before  1499  (Goff 
C-988). 

De  quantitate  sillabarum,  Paris,  Georg  Mittelhus,  about  1492 
(Goff  Q-13),  also  a  textbook,  was  written  for  use  in  Latin 
schools.  Such  publications  show  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
are  therefore  useful  for  the  history  of  education. 
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Legends  of  saints  were  not  simply  devotional  reading  but 
were  also  regarded  as  entertaining  stories.  The  popularity  of 
the  vernacular  versions  especially  explains  why  some  editions 
are  very  scarce.  One  such  work,  by  an  unknown  author,  is 
La  legienda  di  Sancta  Cater ina  [of  Alexandria],  Florence,  about 
1487  (GofT  L-124);  only  one  other  copy  is  known.  Another  is 
by  Bernardus  Cornaggia,  known  only  for  a  life  of  Saint 
Benedict  published  about  1500,  probably  at  Milan  (Goff 
C-910). 

Sovereigns  early  discovered  the  value  of  the  printing  press 
for  politics  and  propaganda.  An  example  is  the  proclamation 
of  Maximilian  I,  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  establishing  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Eberhard,  count  of  Wiirttemberg,  making  him 
duke.  This  item  was  printed  at  Strassburg  (or  possibly  Heidel- 
berg), after  23  July  1495  (GofF  M-397).  Of  the  fifteen  editions 
of  similar  documents  of  Maximilian  in  the  United  States, 
Pennsylvania  has  three,  two  of  them  unique  in  this  country 
(Goff  M-388,  M-397).  Another  example  is  the  proclamation 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  Capitulos  de  governadores, 
corregidores,  Seville,  after  9  June,  1500  (Goff  F-71);  there  is  one 
other  edition  of  this  text,  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Thirty 
editions  of  similar  documents  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  in 
America,  all  but  three  in  one  copy  only.  The  Church,  too, 
made  heavy  use  of  the  presses,  for  instance.  Pope  Innocent 
VIII's  bull  canonizing  Margrave  Leopold  III,  patron  saint  of 
Austria.  It  was  published  in  1485  at  Vienna  in  a  large  edition, 
of  which  nineteen  copies  are  in  America.  The  tract  was  prob- 
ably also  posted  and  for  this  purpose  was  issued  as  a  broadside. 
Pennsylvania  owns  a  copy  of  the  tract  in  this  form,  published 
about  the  same  time  at  Memmingen  (Goff  1-103);  no  other 
copy  or  other  edition  exists  in  the  United  States. 

The  Lea  Library  has  fifteen  incunabula  editions  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great  preacher  and  reformer,  Hieronymus  Savon- 
arola, burned  at  the  stake  in  1498.  Among  them  is  the  only 
early  edition  of  the  Latin  text  of  Apologia  del  Frati  di  San 
Marco,  Florence,  1497  (Goff  S-173),  and  the  only  text  of 
Oratione  di  Hieremia,  Florence,  about  1500  (Goff  S-230). 
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Lawyers  and  civil  servants  were  traditionally  users  of  books. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  ten  percent  of  all  early  printed  books 
were  law  books.  The  more  successful  a  title  the  greater  the 
number  of  editions.  Some  tracts  have  become  very  rare,  for 
instance,  the  legal  manual,  Tituli  tot i us  libri  autenticorum  et 
omnium  librorum  iuris  civilis,  Paris,  1493  (GofrT-382). 

Finally,  we  list  an  item  in  the  University's  Aristotle  collec- 
tion, the  earliest  French  translation  of  the  Ethica  Nicomachea, 
Paris,  1488  (Goff  A-993).  The  translation  and  the  commentary 
are  by  Nicolas  Oresme  (d.  1382),  master  of  the  College  of 
Navarre,  and  an  early  exponent  of  a  new  approach  to  the 
natural  sciences.  This  copy,  in  a  contemporary  French  bind- 
ing, is,  together  with  a  fifteenth-century  manuscript  at  Colum- 
bia University,  the  only  representation  of  this  French  version 
in  any  United  States  library. 

We  trust  that  the  collection  of  incunabula  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Library  will  be  used  ever  more  widely  in  the 
educational  and  research  work  both  of  this  university  and  of 
scholars  elsewhere. 
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Report  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 

1964-1965 

Balance,  30  June  1964 $3,595.03 

Contributions  and  Receipts 4,645.52 

Expenditures 5,812.25 

Balance,  30  June  1965 $2,428.30 

We  announce  with  regret  that  the  following  Friends  have  died: 

Dr.  David  Clark  Cabeen  Donald  F.  Hyde,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Philip  P.  Calvert  Dr.  Walter  W.  Hyde 

Henry  S.  Drinker,  Esq.  John  Frederick  Lewis,  Esq. 

Dr.  John  T.  Farrell,  Jr.  Mr.  William  H.  Livingston 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Fife  Mr.  Ralph  Morgan 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Fuller  Prof.  Paul  J.  Sachs 

Mr.  James  Henle  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Esq. 
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In  October,  1965,  The  Library  Chronicle  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Clark  W.  Nelson,  of  the  Preservation  Methods  Committee 
of  The  Society  of  American  Archivists,  suggesting  that  we  con- 
sider using  a  more  permanent  paper  for  the  Chronicle.  Mr. 
William  H.  Winslow  of  The  Winchell  Co.,  our  printer,  has 
investigated  the  matter  for  us. 

The  Archivists'  letter  named  as  acceptable  the  products  of 
several  companies,  including  the  S.  D.  Warren  Company  of 
Boston.  The  two  of  their  papers  recommended  were  found  not  to 
be  suited  to  our  needs.  Mr.  Winslow,  however,  discovered 
another  paper  of  the  Warren  Company  called  "Olde  Style" 
which  we  believe  to  be  free  from  ground  wood  and  to  have  been 
manufactured  in  an  acid-free,  that  is,  alkaline,  environment. 

Since  residual  acidity  is  the  cause  of  fiber  deterioration  and 
loss  of  strength,  we  feel  that  we  now  have  a  paper  which  will 
last  much  longer  than  those  lacking  its  advantages.  One  issue  of 
the  Chronicle  (winter,  1966)  has  already  appeared  on  this  paper. 
The  experiment  seemed  successful.  The  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween this  and  our  old  paper  is  insignificant.  In  the  interest  of 
future  scholars,  we  shall  probably  use  this  or  a  similar  paper 
from  now  on. 

Editor 
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